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JUDICIAL. 



ON SmrCT CONSTEUCTION OF POWERS.* 



It ia essentia] to the pure and peaceful adminietratiou of justice, that 
all ite ofttcera keep carefully within the boundaries of their constitu- 
tional powers. Auxiliary to this, hut not secondary m importa,nce, is 
a due knowledge of the leading subjects for their inquiry and decision. 
Attending to ttiese coneiderations ajmoraly, as we all ought, aJid the 
judicial tribunals of both the States and the United States are likely 
to perform their respective functions without jealousy or serious colli- 
sion; and our beautiful system of doable legislatures and double judi- 
catories — of political checks and constitational balances — can move 
onward, notwiftstanding their complicated machinery, with a regulai-ity 
and harmony scarcely surpassed by those of the revolutiong of the plan- 
eta. What, then, are the general boundaries for you, as well as this 
bench, in respect to constitutional power 1 What are the sacred limits 
established by the people of the States, beyond which it is usui-pation, 
or, at least, a dangerous dereliction of duty, for any of us to pass t 

They are, in brief, that for most internal and domestic objects other 
conrteandother juries have been organized in this country, and offend- 
ers in relation to those objects are not amenable to the tribunal of 
the Cfeneral Government. In ourpolitical system, those other tribunals 
belong to the several States, act withjn and for each of them, and any 
tendency to encroach on their jurisdiction is justly watched over with 
much jealousy. 

Among the reasons for the great sensitiveness which most of our 

* A Ckarga to the Oram! 3ary, deliYereii in the U. S. Circuit Couvt, ia 18i.>. 
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population enterbun concerning State riglitSj onthia and all subjects, ia 
the fact that the people, through the States, and not the General Gov- 
ernment, are the ori^nal source of all power in this country ; that they 
thus made the General Goverameot, and not the General Government 
them, and that they granted to the General Govemment only certain 
limited powers, and expr^sly retained all others to themselves. The 
State institutiona, including their judicial tribunals, are likewise nearer 
to the community, and mingled more with their every-day life and 
business. They also came into existence, generally, at an earlier date, 
and have been longer tried, ajid are better known. They relate usu- 
ally to what is dearer, as well as nearer, to individujda, and more 
imperative in demands for protection against violence and crime ; being 
private relations of parent and child, master and servant, and ti^t con- 
secrated union of huaband and wife, which has, by its improved purily, 
been one of the greatest instruments in advancing modem civilization. 
They gather into their embrace, likewise, the altar, no leas than the 
hearth, — the institations of religion, some of the dutiea it inculcates 
and the crimea it forbids, and the rights of freedom of conscience 
which are here guaranteed. They include, in ordinary a^rs, under 
the State coratitufiona and State laws, also much of the wide domain of 
public morals, public education, security in moat cases of property as 
well as person, protection of character, and a vast variety of other 
topics connected, m that sphere, with the anpport of political rights and 
public liberty. In respect to all these, therefore, so fiir as placed in 
other hands, we muat not, because we ought not to, interfere ; but, on 
the contrary, while forbearing to encroach on the juriadiction of othera, 
it becomes us to be vigilant over everything clearly intrusted to us by 
the constitution and laws — ■ over everything which depends chiefly for 
safety on our labors and our oaths. 

What is so intrusted ? In a confederated govemment, like ours, 
foreign and esterior relations, with the protection of the persons and 
property embarked under them, can always be more appropriately 
administered by some general or central power, acting only for the whole, 
and acting principally on matters which concern the whole. That cen- 
tiul power exists in this country, and most of its judicial functions are 
confided to us. The very nature and object of such a power indicate 
the extent, no less than the general design, of our duties under it, 
Witldn the range of your inquiries, therefore, will be found must of 
the olfences against foreign and exterior btraineas and rights, and also 
most of the offence against the coi^titution, laws, govemment and 
institutions, formed to protect that br^iness and those rights. Without 
authority to punish offences against these various institutions of the 
General Govemment, aa well aa the persons and property of our 
citizens exposed abroad, the whole centi'al authority would become 
stripped of efBcienoy and independence. It could not protect the vast 
foreign commerce placed under its guardianship, or its oivn rights, or 
even its own existence. It would become the derision of offenders. 
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It would not be a gorenimcat, but a mere appurtenant to a govern- 
meat, and the footWl of Mictions. Our fathers were too well read in 
history to leave so incomplete the great fabric reared here on the ruins 
of Hnglj power, after the Revolution. Hence the old Confederation, 
which was at first sustained by means of the enthusiasm of a civil war, 
soon, in the calm of peace, developed a want of self-slrength and self- 
support, no less than energy to command respect abroad, that required 
the additional powers which were afiterwai-ds embodied into the general 
constitution, and under which, and the various acts of Congreaa since 
passed, we are now acting. Your duties, then, extend, first, to the pro- 
tection of the government formed under that constitution ; next, to the 
protection of ifie people under it, so far as amenable to its provisions ; 
then, with like limitations, of the property under it ; and finally, of all 
the vai'ious and important rights shielded by that sacred compact, or 
by the a«ts of Congress which have been passed in conformity to it. 
But, as a grand jury, you are to do this only through the penal 
code ; because civil remedies and redress belong to other ministers of 
the law than yourselves. You are to yield this protection, also, only 
so far as that penal code is placed under the jurisdiction of this court ; 
because, in other respects, all proper relief can be had elsewhere. The 
United States courts have a limited jurisdiction ; and hence, according 
to Chief-justice Ellsworth, instead of pr^uming all cases within their 
jurisdiction till the contrary appears, we are to presume " that a cause 
is without their jurisdiction till the contrary appears," 

Such, then, are the general outlines of the boundaries of our constitu- 
tional powers. Let me enjoin you to respect the limitations imposed 
on us, as they come from the great fountain of all power here, whether 
political or judicial. We are sworn to obey them, and they can be 
changed or enlarged only by the sovereign sanction of those creating 
them. At the same time, allow me to enjoin that you sustain in due 
vigor the grants coming from the same source, as they are equally high 
in origin, equally important to the whole in certain great exigencies, 
and are therefore equally to be repeated, upheld and enforced. 

I do not propose, on Oiis occasion, to enter minutely into a definition 
and analysis of all the different crimes over which you thus possess 
cognizance ; but it must be manifest that tlie first duty of every grand 
jury, in the courts of the United States, is to inquire if the United 
States themselves have been assailed, and their General Government 
endangered by any traitorous designs. Not only the existence of this 
judicial tribunal itself, but all that we hold valuable in war or peace, 
whether through commerce with foreign nations, or friendly intei-course, 
harmony and improvement, between almcst thirty independent States 
comprismg our vast confederacy, depends much on the pi-eservation of 
that government with all its rightful powers, and more especially on 
the vigorous continuance of its hallowed union. Treason against the 
United States is therefore punished by death. Under the constitution, 
it " shall consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
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their enemies, giving them aid and comfort." Our ancestors had suf- 
fered so much under constnictiye treasons, and arhitraiy persecutions 
for such felonies, though never meditated, that they hastened, in the 
coi^titution itself, to sweep off the whole of them, with al! their harbar- 
OHS confiscatiom and attainders of innocent blood in their posterity ; 
but still inflicted, as was right, the highest penalty in our system ott 
any overt acts, tending to subvert by violence the very government 
wmch helps to protect so much that is dear at home and abriml. I pass 
by all the details of the kind and quantity of testimony necessary to 
constitute levying war, or giving dd and comfort to the enemies of the 
United States, as well as many other particulars bearing on the subject ; 
because you will have the advice on these points of the learned coun- 
sel for the government, in case any complsunt of treason cornea before 
you, and because the details would be uninteresting, if not useless, 
when, as now, no such complaint is likely to be presented at this term. 

Indeed, it is a cause of much gratitude to Providence that this 
offence has very seldom been attempted, in any portion of our country. 
The General Gflvomment having been formed with deliberation and fiill 
discussion, rather than in haste, and by the people and States them- 
selves, and not by others for them, — moving been voluntarily chraen, 
not imposed by domestic or foreign violence, — having been designed for 
their interests at large, and not to advance the ambitious ends of a few, 
whether demagogues or usurpers, — being open to speedy, peaceful, and 
lawful amendments, instead of resting Lke an iron incubus on the 
people, unchanged and unchangeable, for ages, — little justification has 
ever existed for many alterations in its structure, and none for resorts 
to violence against its operations. Hence it ia, that, in the half-cen- 
tury of its mild and beneficial operation, only one or two instances 
have occurred of a necessity to rally the public strength against sup- 
posed designs to overthrow the government by force. 

Not in all of these have the projectors aimed at that catastrophe ; and 
whenever they have, in any case, escaped conviction on technical 
grounds, tlie iniamy attached to them has been almost equal to what 
follows plenary conviction ; and it is fortunate that, under the purity 
and patriotism of our population, and their devoted loyalty to republi- 
can institutions, the attempted snbversion of those mstitutions in any 
way, even without violence, is most abhorrent to popular feeling and 
public opinion, and is generally regarded as little less culpable, in the 
court of conscience, than actual force against the government, or giving 
direct aid and comfort to our enemies. 

Another like offence consists of misprision of treason, which is the 
having knowledge of a real treason, and concealing it from pablic expos- 
ure and prosecution. One in some respects similar is the carrying on 
correspondence with a foreign government to influence it against our 
own and to defeat its legitimate measures. 

The counterfeiting of our public coin is another crime indictable by 
you ; and it is punishable also to pass any debased coin of the kind 
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which is made bjlawcarrent in the countryj or to import anynot so made, 
if in common use, and if imported nith an intent to deceive or defraud, 

Embezaleraent of the public moneyhaa, of late years, very properly, 
been made a crime ; smi its punishment rigidly enforced s^inst offend- 
ers will prove a very great additional security against deMcations. 

Robbery of a mail-carrier of any part of the public mail ia another 
aggravated offence, So is tiie detention, or opening, or destroying, of 
any letter in tlie pul>lic mail, by a person employed in any part of the 
post-ofBce establishment. And if any such person take money, or 
bank-notes, or other writing of value, from any such letter, the offence 
ia of a still deeper dye, and justly punished -mth greater rigor. 

All of these violations of the security of one of the important public 
institutions of the General Government, and of the sanctity of private 
coiTespondence, are offences ivithin your cognizance ; and are so hostile 
to the safety and facUities of epistolary intercourse, whether social, 
political or commercial, that exemplary punishment should he promptly 
visited on all offenders of either class. Nor, in this country, under 
the reign of laws protecting equally low and high, can it be tolerated 
that the confidence of private correspondence may, in a period of peace, 
be violated with impunity by those in power, under the dangerous plea 
of Siate necessity, as seems to be countenanced in some other govem- 
ments, though at the expense, justly, of much public censure, and the 
scoff and scorn of all that is honorable in private life. 

Another crime which it is your province to indict, and which, unhap- 
pily blackening the annals of all agea, endangers the lives no less 
than the property of our citizens, ia Piracy. The unholy lust for 
money, in uneducated minds, and in others not aeeustomed to the con- 
stant restraints of sound morals and wholesome laws, sometimes over- 
comes all respects for the right of property, and even the sacredness of 
life ; and when this passionliappens to find a theatre for action more 
protected from punishment by great distance and the lonely waste of 
oceans, it is apt to exhibit greater depravity, and lead to the darkest 
tragedies. Hence, in such positions, it is punished with greater sever- 
ity, in order to check more effectually its outbreaks under those feebler 
restraints. And hence, what would be robbery only on land, if com- 
mitted on the high seas, becomes piracy, and is punishable with death. 
Indeed, it is an offence under the law of nations, independent of 
particular statutes, and its perpetrators are regarded as the e 
of the whole human race. 

Piracy, under our acte of Congress, consiste, fii'stly, in the ci 
sion on the high seas — or any watera out of the jurisdiction of any 
particular State — any offence, which, if committed on land, within a 
country, would be punished by death. Next, it may be committed by 
feloniously running away with a vessel, or voluntarily surrendering it 
to a pirate. So it may amount to piracy, if any seaman lay violent 
hands on hia commander, to prevent his fighting in defence of his ves- 
sel ; or commit a revolt in the ship. 

VOL, ir. 2 
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Finally, witii a view to break up the traffic in human blood, and 
afford an opportunity for education and the arts, Christianity and com- 
merce, to imprOTe the condition at home of the wretched African, as well 
aa leave th<ffle in bondage here uneontamiiiated by new importations of 
ignorance and paganism from abroad, and thus gradually to he advanced 
in morak and privileges, under a humane and Christian civilization, 
till they can be emancipated with safety among ourselves, or returned 
usefully to gladden, the wilderness of their native land, the prosecution 
of the slave trade has for many years been punished in this country as 
a piracy. To constitute this last offence, there must be a seizure of 
some person abroad, negro or mulatto, with a view to make him a slave ; 
or a receipt of such person on hoard of a vessel with an intent to carry 
liim or her into slavery, or some Md given to coniine, or transport, or 
land, or sell such person as a slave. But, in sny of those events, 
whether the vessel he owned by foreignei-s or citizens of the United 
States, the acts are ec(ually culpable, and capitally punished. 

AU interest or connection with this foreign slave trade is not, how- 
ever, considered equal in moral turpitude, or evil tendency ; and Con- 
gress has, therefore, graduated the degree of the crime, and of the pun- 
ishment, according to the nature of the offence. But, when not a 
capital offence, it is still unlawfiil ; and indiefable by yon, and punish- 
able with fine and imprisonment, ifanyoneserveavoluntarily on board 
a vessel of the United States employed to transport slaves from one 
foreign place to another. So is it to be voluntarily engaged in the 
slave trade in a foreign vessel. Because both of these acts may tend 
to increase the trade, and are often so hard-hearted and inhuman in 
their ehai-acter as to have been long prohibited by acts of Congress. 

The anxiety of oui' government has been such to suppress this unholy 
trade, and the dishke of our people is justly such to the . degrading 
search of American ships by foreign powers, Uiat a large armed force, 
in addition to these severe penalties, is now maintained on the Afri- 
can coast, to cooperate in preventing the trade under the American fl^. 
We had no part or lot in originating a commerce so odious. Our 
fathers remonstrated against its introduction. Those abroad who cen- 
svire us most for its evils have offended most in causing them. A 
large portion of this country has already rid iteelf of the distasteful 
fruits of it ; and this, not by fenatical rashn^s, nor by a breach of the 
spirit or letter of the constitution, but by voluntary and rightful legis- 
lation, through each State for itself, and for its own people. In due 
time, by stopping the fountmn-head of slavery, through the power 
expressly granted to Congress to prohibit further additions to it from 
abroad, fearlessly and honestly exercised, as this power has been and 
should continue to be, with other lawful means, which it is not perti- 
nent now to detail, the country will be enabled gradually to purify, as 
well as diminish, the corrupt waters that have flowed from this foun- 
tain, and, it is hoped, ere long to return most of them to their native 
source. 
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It ivill be a lasting glory to our imtitutaous, if all tliia should be 
accomplislied witbont violating lilie saci-ed compromises of th.e constitu- 
fion, or endangering public safety, though by means slow, I admit, and 
seeming slower here, under the ardent impidsea of our free principles, 
than they really are, when compared with the progress of other ages 
on like subjects. But they are sure means, and tend neither to sub- 
vert the Union, — that holy ark of safe^ to the republic, — nor alienate 
brethren who, in revolutions and wars, and adversity of all kinds, no 
less than in peace and prosperity, have embarked together their desti- 
nies, and held on feith&Uy to the pledge for security to each others' 
rights — of each others' '■ fortunes, lives, and sa«recl honor." 

There ia another class of oifeneea committed abroad whose punish- 
ment is within your jurisdiction. It includes ordinaiy revolts on 
board American ships, on the one band, and, on the other, forcing, with 
malice, and without justifiable cause, any of our officers or seamen on 
s/wre, and leaving &em behind in any foreign port or place. Great 
vigilance in ferretmg out and puniahing both of th^e crimes is 
demanded, as well, on the one hand, to protect the hardy and honest 
seaman from oppression while abroad, as, on the other, to enable the 
commanders of vessels to preserve due subordination, and save from 
shipwreck and deatraction the valuable property and hves intrusted 
to their charge. It includes, hkewise, setting on fire our vessels of 
wai', or wilfully casting away ships belonging to citizens of the United 
States. Outrages of this description, whether committed on the high 
seas orat home,. are ahte pnnishahle here.- 

Without deeming it necessary, at this time, to enter more at large 
into the character of these crimes, I shall next invite your attention 
to a catalogue of oifences resting on another pecuharity in our politi- 
cal system. 

In the multiiariov^ concerns of the General Government, it is 
obliged to have forts and navy-yai-ds, arsenals and magazines, Hght- 
houses, and other similar establishments. Over most of these it has, 
and must liave, exclusive jurisdiction, ia order to fiilfil efficiently the 
great ends contemplated in their formation. A like jurisdiction it 
has over our vessels, whether mercantile or naval, while abroad under 
the American flag. It follows, then, that, having this jurisdiction, it 
must punish the various crimes committed within it, or they will be 
likely to go unavenged, and lead to nnbi-idled and atrocious licen- 
tiousness. Hence, for moat of the offences committed in such places 
against the person or property, penalties have been unposed by Con- 
gress ; and it has become your imperative duty to aid in enforcing 
tiiem. Thus, murder, or ai^on, or bui-glary, larceny or forgery, per- 
petrated within those places, ai-e crimes ; and crimes that, happening 
within our jurisdiction, wiU, by you, in the beautiful Saxon idiom of 
your oath in some States, h& inquired of " without fear, favor, affec- 
tion, or the hope of reward," on the one hand, and, on the other, with- 
out tlic indulgence of either " lucre or malice." Let him, then, who 
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there Mils, witli Eaalice aforethoiagbt, any one who bears i: 
him the Divine image, — who there bums hia neighbor's dwelling, in 
the hours of darkness, — him who there breaks into the sanctuary of 
one's honae, to steal, under the shadow of night, — or feloniously takes 
property, or resorts to falsifications of writings to obtain what is not 
hia own, —let all such, within reach of your examinations, be made 
to learn that acts like these are not to escape condign punishment, 
when committed within the jnrisdiction of the United States, any 
more than when within that of a single State. 

There must he, also, nnder the central government, which collects 
and disburses so many millions of revenue, numerous officers, and 
numeraus provisions imposing taxes in one form or another. The 
resistance to those, or other officers of thatgoyemment, in the due dis- 
charge of their duties, as well as the evasion and breach of the reve- 
nue laws, may sometimes be of so flagi-aut a character as to come 
within your cognizance ; and whenever they are, however unpopular 
such officers sometimes become, and however ohjeclaonable, at times, 
may be some of the legal provisions duty requires them to execute, 
yet the reign of the laws, and the maintenance of public order, de- 
mand that prompt punishment be inflicted. The bribery of any of 
th<Be officers is another dangerous offence, etriiing at the root of every- 
thing virtuous or just in official life, and poisoning the very fountains 
of purity, whether in civil, politii^, or judicial station. "Wherever 
detected, it should receive immediate exposure to public infemy ; and 
this, bolji in him that gives, and him that takes, the wages of sin. 

Extortion in office is another con-uption, which should be visited 
by your reprobation, wherever committed by those who have thus 
betrayed the confidence reposed in them by the General Government, 
and perverted ofScial power into the oppression and plunder of the 
community. 

Wor can you do this with success, or we aid you in vindicating the 
offended majesty of the laws, on any of these violations of public 
duty, unless our inquiri^ can he assured of reaching &e ti-uth, 
through the severe prosecotioa of every species of perjukt which may 
be committed in the judicial investigations of any of the tribunals of 
the General Government. The evils from false swearing can hardly 
be over-estimated. In vain may you seek to probe guilt, — in vain 
may we strive to uphold the constitution and kws, and protect inno- 
cence, as well as punish crime, — in vain may character and property, 
and even life, try to exist secure, under the shield of constitutions and 
laws, — if those who publicly appeal to God for witness to their truth- 
fulness are allowed to commit perjury with impunity, and, unprose- 
cuted and unconderaued, to set that God at defiance, and thus disregard 
evei-y solemn sanction of religion, as well as of social trust and legal 
duty. 

Afier these sugg^tions, gentlemen of the grand jury, I do 
not deem it useful to detain you longer ivifh remarks on any other 
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portions of the criminal code of the United States. I have said 
enough to direct your attention to the most important subjects, aaid, it 
is hoped, to commend sufficiently to your intelligence, patriotism and 
iotfigrity, the interests of the goTemment, as connected with the sev- 
ei-al matters belonging to your cognizance. I am conscious that your 
zeal to uphold the laws and public order will be found equal to our 
own, and to any emergency which is likely to arise. Your interests 
at Stalie under our system of jurisprudence are great as those of any 
class among us. Nor have I any doubt, under the educated and . 
moral influences that predominate generally in this country, vou will 
prove as responsible and feithfiil as any to your official obligations. 
At the same time, gentlemen, it is not to be concealed, that in a state 
of society fortunately so equal m ours, and under ii^titufions most of 
us rejoice to find so liberal, firmness in the cause of truth, and right, 
and duty, is sometimes wanting. The fears of the good and the judi- 
cious often look more to a failure in the administration of justice from 
timidity, or temporizing with offences, than from ignorance, or wilful 
infidelity to duty. It is true, also, in connection with th^e fears, 
that the Christianity of modem times cooperates with the great exten- 
sion of commerce and learning and civilization over the world, to pro- 
duce milder codes of criminal law, and more humane puni^ments ; 
and Americans, in their rapid as well as reforming progress on all 
this, are, and should be, the last not to feel duly their genial infiuences. 
Yet those influences need not, and should not, disarm us in the punish- 
ment of guilt. Reason and experience, enlightened, as here, by our 
superior systems of teaching and training, and strengthened by tiie 
wider difiusion of sound morals and highei' responsibilities among citi- 
zene, who, like ours, rule so much more than they are ruled in every- 
thing around them, will convince all tliat we must take heed to our 
peculiar petition, and leave no honrat effort untried to counteract the 
evil indulgences and forbearances that might otherwise flow from it. 
They unite to urge on us the paramount duty in the administration 
of ours, as of every criminal code, — that the less severe are its penal- 
ties, the more invariably and unfalteringly ought they to be enforced, 
wha-ever guilt is clear; and that, in the pursuit of such a policy, 
shall we alone be enabled to make the greater certainty of pimishment 
compensate or atone for its greater lenity. 

Imprrased duly, I ti-ust, with considerations like these, gentlemen, 
you will please to retire and enter upon your official inquiries. 

VOL. II, 2* 
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DUTY OJ ENFOKCINO OUJl'ICTJ ONAISLJ-; LAWS UNTIL 
KEPKALBD.* 



Gentlemen op the G-rand Jury : — On a former occasion, I took 
the liberty to iEvlt« the attention of yonr body to some of tlie exeusea 
01- apologies ■which at times tempt jurors, no less than Judges, to be 
i-cmBS in enforcing the penal code ivith due certainty. I seize oa this 
opportunity to add a few more illustrations of this subject. _ For it is 
only by discussion, only by looking the real evil in the face, that it can 
be dispelled, or even mitigated. One of the peculita: daugei-s, not 
before considered, to wliicli jurors as well as judges are exposed, is the 
unpopularity or ohioxknisness, from any cause, of any particular 
law which has been violated, leading us, at times, on that account, to 
be timid or unfaithful in enforcing it. 

This occurs &om the law being out of favor, not merely because of 
some severe penalty attached to tiie breach of it, but the subject-matter 
being a delicate or offensive one — such a« the revenue or taxation, or 
an embargo or post-ofSce regulation. A little reflection must, however, 
convince all that the duty imposed on both you and us is not to execute 
the laws of the land as to one subject rather than another, any more 
than as to one person, or one class of persons, rather than another, or 
as to those of one creed rather than another, or one color instead of 
another. 

While we, in one sense, in our respective spheres, are holding the 
scales as well afi sword of justice, in humble imitation of the Divine 
Judge on high, is it possible that we can he justified in pursuing any 
different course than is believed to govern Bjs all-wise dispensations 'I 
— to let law, as law, reign supreme, reign equally over all, and as to 
all things no le^ than persona ; and, till it is changed by the proper 
authorities, not to interpose our individual caprices, or fencies, or spec- 
ulations, to defeat its due course and triumph. 

There is also much less justification here than in some countries to 
disregard laws when disliked; because we can, under the universal 
sugrage enjoyed here, otherwise help legally to change or annul them 
by our votes. We thus helped to make them, and they are not forced 
on us by despotism or minorities, as in some governments. Change 
them when you please, then, as citizei^ and legislators, by means of 
free sufErage, of persuasion and majorities ; but as jurors you have 
sworn to obey them till so changed, and ought to stand by them then 
faithfully, to the last moment of their existence. 

We are safest, in our capacity of puhhe officers, to always walk 

' CMrsa to the Grand Jai7 of the U. States Cireuit Comt, 18i7, 
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; in the path of our duty to execute the laws h3 they are, 
while others, who may make or retain bad laws in the statute-book, 
are answerable for their own wrong. If they preserve laws on the 
statute-hook which are darkness rather than light and life to the 
people, theirs is the fiiiilt. In some cases, also, where we think the 
existing laws and punishments are wrong, and hence venture to 
encourage others in disobedience by neglecting to indict and punish 
offenders, it should make us pause and halt, when it k remembered, 
it may turn out that we, ourselves, may not be exactly Solons or 
Solomons in these respects, nor quite so much wiser than the lairs 
themselves as sometimes we are hastily induced to suppose. It would 
be a great public misfortune, if these two crimes should be committed, 
i-ather than one : the first by the breaker of the obnoxious law, and the 
second by the public functionary, who allows the real offender to escape 
unpunished. If, for instance, without looking to the experience of all 
ages and the necessities of the case, we should not punidi a seaman as 
we ought who piratically runs away with a vessel placed in hia trust, 
or who commits a revolt under the paternal though severe discipline 
of hia commander, or who sets fire to his vessel in the lonely wastes of 
the ocean, endangering, by example, millions on millions of property, 
and thousands on thousands of lives, by the most cruel and horrid 
burning alive which imagination can pfunt, and this only under some 
alight provocation as to food and labor, — if we should neglect our 
sacred and imperative duties, merely because, in our individual opinions, 
that which is allowed by law ia not the most eligible coui^e, and that 
parents, and those standing in their places, must spare the rod, how- 
ever disobedient the child ; — or, if we hastily beheve, because we live 
under a wise and glorious democracy for adults, there is to be no snh- 
oidmation by minora, or apprentices, or seamen, or soldiers, but all 
things aie to be decided by each for himself, and the child punish the 
paient, the sailor discipline the captain, the militiar-man or soldier issue 
oideis to his general, — and if we attempt to act as if all this was legal, 
rather than what our fathers and our country and Divine revelation 
have duly upheld as law, we may learn, too late, that such a course ia 
disorganizing, destructive to all the best interrafs of society here, and 
the best hopes hereafter of those who inconsiderately indulge in it. 

NotwJthstaJiding this, we may well sympathize, and often must, 
with suffering in a thousand shapes. We may praperly feel indig- 
nant at oppression of every kind, mental »s well as physical. And no 
sound principle, human or Divine, requires us, as freemen and as 
citizens, to approve what our reason and conscience condemn, whether 
in ordinary cases, individual instances, or in those great struggles of 
right which have filled history with victims to political oppression, and 
martyrs to bigotry and intolerance. 

But the mode of disapproving, the mode and time of resisting, all 
we condemn, should be right and legal, and in an appropriate capacity. 
Extreme measures can be resorted to properly only as citizens, and 
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after all others more moderate and appropriate are first tried and fail. 
Extreme remedies, too, are justifiable only by citiaens or legislators, and 
for extreme evils, and onoccasiona suitable. Hence, if a -ffroag happens 
to exist in some laws, it can never be a justification, ■with jurors or 
judges, to comuiit another wrong, and much less a crime. On the 
contrary, considerations Eke tliese should be an incentive to us, in our 
present capacities, to redress every species of offence in our power 
legally ; and to protect those who have suffered, rather than the aggress- 
ors, so as to tempt the feeble and poor and oppressed to seek such 
regular redrew here, rather thoji taJce the law into their own hands, 
interested and rash, and become themselves executioners, no less than 
judges and parties. 

Miserable must be the fate of that community where the ministers 
of the law are themselves disposed to disregard it, — to aid, countenance, 
and shield its violators. If the agents of the law are to oppose it, 
unless in justifiable revolntions, — if the great interests of society are to 
be wounded and sacrificed by those who are appointed to become their 
sentinels or protectors, — government irill become a curse ; and justly 
may we, as a people, instead of being the envy of the world, tecome 
the scoff and scorn of all in it that is intelligent, and civihzed, and 
pure ; and thM, whether such a betrayal of public trust springs from 
the delusions of false philanthropy or Janatical pi-ejadicea, no liss 
than when it arises from unbridled licentionsn^s. 

It is the more unfortunate when the want of steadfastness, uniform- 
ity, and fortitude, or unfaltering courage in the esecution of the 
laws, is common ; because these qualities are not only newssary to 
insure an equal administration of the la,ws, but are indispensable to 
the general safety of life and property. For instance, everything is 
exposed, defenceless, unless all who would have self-government 
respected ai'6 not only firm in making the laws rather than caprices 
govern, and rather than the vagaries of any individual, but caiTy into 
judicial life the lion heart in favor of what is established by the people 
at large, in their constitution and laws. You must be in the court- 
room neitlier timid children nor weak women, but act worthy of 
patriots, or martyrs, and, before being swerved to desert duty and law, 
must perish at the stake, or die as a Boman senate in your seats. 
You must despise the clamor which would tempt you to become 
unjust, and must breast bravely the shock which prejudice or fiiction 
may give to unnerve you, and disarm your firmness, and imdermine 
your dehberate judgments. 

You will find tliat your business in the halls of justice is no milk- 
and-water concern, to be turned away by tremulousness of the nerves, 
or hysterics, or tal^ of the nursery. But it is the lofty business of 
men, high-minded men, — is the great business of life and death, as well 
as of character and property, — and is to be properly performed only by 
those who dai-e do all that does become a man, though in the worst of 
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There ia no system nor safety in tlie administration of justice, except 
in sueb certain and inflexible adherence to established laws; estab- 
lished, too, by the people themselves, and not by despots or usurpers. 
The Tory idea of the law, in a constatutional repnblic, involves the 
requisite that it be a rule, a guide, uniform, fixed and equal, for all, 
till clutnged by the same high political power which made it. This is 
what entitle it to its sovereign weight. And it is such laws, so made 
and so upheld, which it is our imperative duty to sustain, rather than 
thwart or disregard. It is to maintain such laws, that ail the great 
sanctions of Christianity and the eternal world urge on us as public 
offieera, would point out with wai-ning dread, and demand from us by 
all the hopes, as well as terrors, of a future judgment. 

There are some minor excuses urged, at times, against executing the 
laws, which it may be usefiil to caution you agaiiBt briefly, before 
closing. 

One Js, that the accused belongs to our fevorite sect in religion, or 
our party in politics, or to our own peeuliar neighborhood, or our 
clique in society. But such considerations, however powerful with 
the affections and passions, should never tempt us to neglect our 
duties. They never, unless under sudden and strong impulse, can 
iniluence the upiTght to felsify the equal balance of the scales of jus- 
tice, and screen real guilt from panishment. 

On the other hand, the heretic in religion, as we may view him, 
the opponent in politics, the alien and the unfortunate stranger, 
cannot ever be entitled to less justice, to less protection, than others, in 
character and life. It would be a foul reproach to us, if our liberal 
institutions should not be sustained in sliidding as they do equally, in 
life and property, while perfonning their duties as good citizens, all 
reposing under their wings, whether the Cathoho or Protestant, the 
bond or the free, the Jew or the Gentile, the L-isbman or the Swiss, 
the whig or democrat, the abolitionist or friend to the constitution as 
it is, the man or the brother, whether born on this or the other side 
of iJie Atlantic, on this or the other side of the Hudson, or Missis- 
sippi, or the Rocfey Mountains. 

Presumptions of guilt or innocence may sometimes be strengthened 
or weakened hy the place of birth and Hnd of education and associ- 
ates a man has grown up with ; and good chai-acter may at times in- 
terpose, and justly save, under suspicion, one who is accused of crime 
on slight circumstances. And a notorious badness of character, a 
hfe unhapjflly spent among convicts and pirates, may tend to strength- 
en the presumptions derived from other proof. And both of these 
ai-e, at times, in evidence in the case. But it is never safe nor legal io 
rely on them alone, either in indicting or convicting ; and much less is 
it ever safe to indict or discharge solely on account of differences or 
coincidences in faith, or opinion, or profession, of any kind whatever. 
Remember, that all gaze upon one earth, sun and ocean, — all have one 
i-evelation, one God, one judgment hereafter, one hope, one eternity. 
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All, then, ehould be equally treated with justice here, as we wish to be 
treated so ourselves hereafter. Without some such rule, and a steady 
adlierence to it, the rights of each will be measured by the passioua 
and prejudices of others, or by their whims and tynuiny. And, in 
such an event, a single Turkish cadi to try and condemn would be 
better than two or tu'elve or twenty such «Mis, as it would be much 
cheaper, and no more oppressive. 

Everything would thus become vague, where all should be fised ; 
everythmg uncertain, where all should he known and clear. Laws, 
iasteatl of being ^vritten on stone, would be traced in sand; and the 
guilty would escape, not by not being proved guilty according to law, 
but by weakness or wickedness in the judicial tribunals where criminala 
are proved to be guilty, and ought to be so punished. 

Again, we must not lay the flattering unction to our souls, that 
because, by some possibility, there may not he guilt, we can rightfully 
discharge as if probably there was no guilt; or because, in a few 
cases among the myriads in the long tracts of time, convictions may 
have happened from pei^ury, we can rightly acquit, at any time, with- 
out sufficient evidence of perjury. 

Under any of the numerous fallacies sometimes urged and yielded 
to in criminal trials, to say that the accused may possibly be innocent, 
— that he may possibly be criminated by peijury, —that he possibly 
may have done the wicked deed when lus senses were steeped in for- 
getfulness by sleep, or peradventure done it from madness rather 
than badness, under the noxious influence of some sudden insanity, 
■ — or that the death may possibly have occurred at the moment by 
some insurmountable accident, some act of God, rather than by the 
apparent ^vrong and malice of the prisoner, — is to say what no juror 
nor judge can yield confidence to, if the t^timony renders a different 
presumption the most probable. For, it is prebability on the testi- 
mony and the law that you are to follow, and not loose or fanciful or 
possible conjectures. The whole business of hfe is to be governed hj 
probabihtiea, rather than possibUities, or the world woidd become a 
huge lunatic asylum. 

Probabiliti^, and not possibilities, are the general rule of action in 
society, from the cradle to the grave ; and hy none other can society 
move on, in any of its numerous ramifications, so as to insure indi- 
vidual usefulness or pubhc safety. And if we do not punish where 
guilt is proved to be highly probable, we even abet it, encourage it ; 
we give renewed opportunities and temptations to crime, till despera- 
does, buccaneers and pirates, will mate land and ocean red with con- 
flagration and blood, and the sun would go down, in clouds and dai-k- 
ness, on all that is glorious in our beloved country. 

Again, it is sometimes urged against agreeing to indict or convict, 
that we have conscientious scruples on the subject. Respect, tiien, 
these, by all means, in the proper way and on the proper occasions. 
One mode is to consider of such scruples before we undertake offi- 
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ciallj to execute ail the lawa. We sliould in advance inform our- 
selves whether we can coi^entionslj fulfil what the obligations of 
our station demand. And if sincere tendemras of conscience presses 
on the heart and mind agamst executing some of tlie laws, it should 
lead ua to decline ofE.ce, or resign, — not to neglect or disobey, while in 
office, what we have promised and sworn to perform. 

We should, in the onteet, request an exemption from falfilling at 
all the duties of a station, a compliance with some of which seems 
to us a sin against God. Or, if a majority prove unaccommodating 
ajid inflexible against us, in matters which belong to the conscience, 
and where we cannot hon^tly submit, then it behooves those ^ua dif- 
fering from them, and thus snffering, not to violate the laws and the 
exactions of the majority in conformity with the laws, imless by jue- 
tjfiable attempts at a revolution ; but rather to withdraw entirely from 
such a government, and emigrate, instead of domg what seems to us 
an offence agfunst Heaven, and the well-founded scruples of an enlight- 
ened conscience. But, in all such cases, we must talce spedal care not 
to indulge ourselves in considering an act as a sin whicb is only disa- 
greeable, or the r^ult of only some prejndice, or caprice, or limited 
knowledge of the subject. And more especially must we heed this, 
if the thing to he done be, for institnee, like the infliction of capital 
punishment, one which many of us, including mjaelf, deem ill-judged, 
but still to be enforced while the laws demand it, considering that 
our pious forelathers did not hesitate to inflict it in many cases, and 
when the Scriptures themselves allow it in certain instances, if the 
community choose to employ it. 

Nor can jurors generally he justified in refusing to execute laws 
from some refined scruples concerning their constitutionality. It is 
true that laws may sometimes violate the great charter of our liber- 
ties. But the presumptions are, that laws sanciioned by such intel- 
ligent, numerous and respectable members of society as compose 
our legislative bodies, are constitutional, and, until pronounced other- 
wise by the proper tribunal, the judiciary, it is perilous for jurors 
to disobey them ; and it is trifling with their solemn ohhgations to dia- 
regai'd them in any way, and on any occasion, from constitutional 
doubts, unless of the clearest and sti'ongest character. Even the 
bench, whose peculiar province it is to settle such questions, can 
act only from such doubts, and are culpable if otherwise treating laws 
as unconstitutional. I propose to say no more, at this time, on these 
and kindred topics. They are not of the most agi'eeable character. 
But, lilie some unpalatable medicines, they may be none the less use- 
fd. Self-study and self-examination are seldom in vain. 

It cannot but be good for us, gentlemen, to review, at times, and 
meditate on, considerations like those connected with our important 
duties. If done in a proper spirit, it must invigorate our resolves to 
do right. It helps to enlighten our footsteps some, irhere we must 
tread, to check any inadvertent or ill-advised wandering from the true 
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path, and to nerve our ininds and heaits for the difficulties of our 
responsible stations. 

Thus shall fi&, one and all, he more likely to escape any just 
reproaches in our official career ; and, so fiir as we are concerned in the 
government and laws of the American people, we shall pursue the 
best mode to transmit them to our posferitj untarnished, and, iadeed, 
in some degree, in a manner worthy the past, the present and the 
prohable future, of our portion of the new world ; worthy, I hope, 
those exalted duties which seem to he allotted to our ^vored coiuitry. 



THE ENFORCING OF 0EJECTI0NABL]3 LAWS* 



Gentlemen op tub Gkasd Juey : — It often happens, in the dis- 
charge of your responsible duties, that some assistance can be given by 
the court. At times it may bo effected by explanations of the Ciimes 
within your cognizance, and at times by suggestions as to the general 
principles and general course of action which should influence your 
deliberations. To understand these principle and that course of action 
aright, and to follow them with fidelity, is no less important than to know 
the extent of your official powers. On those powers, including the 
offences you are authorized to indict, I have formerly presented such 
information as seemed to me likely to be useful, and likewise some views 
concerning the kind of evidence to be required, in your inquiries. On this 
occasion, I shall fake the liberty to add a few remarks on some of the 
general rules of action most appropriate as your official guides, and on 
the imperative duty of following where these rules plainly lead. One of 
these is, that where guilt is clear, jurors should be inflexible in help- 
ing to make punishment certain. 

In all ages, no less than from Beccaria to Eentham, this has been 
the constant injunction of every sound jurist aa to penal codes. In no 
other way can the rights of property and life be safe ; and, without 
safety, they are without value. There is no other protection, except 
the dangerous and doubtful one which a different course, by its uncer- 
tainty and hcense, will compel, for every individual to become his own 

* A eliarge to the Grand Jury of tiie U. S. Cii-ouit Coui't ; ctelivwed in 18i8. 
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avenger — his own juror, judge and executioner, of what he conaidere 
praper. If society and gOTemment, and their pubhc agents, ■who are 
chosen and j>aid to protect the rest, and to avenge the violated majesty 
of the laws, neglect their trust, and allow the guilty to escape witli 
impunity, what other resource can be left for self-preservation 1 what 
security can remain for the heai-th or the altar,— for conscience, prop- 
erty, ajid all pohtical as well aa civil rights, — except the arm of each — 
feeble or strong, as a:Cddent may determine 1 Laws thus become tram- 
pled on, society necessarily reverts to anarchy, all lies at the mercy 
of physical power, and life becomes a state of pii'acy, or unmitigated 
tyranny. 

To examine brieiiy some of tlie lame apologies for such a dereliction 
of duty, will help, it is hoped, to dissipate them. The most usual ex- 
cuse for not enforcing the laws with uniform certainty is an opinion 
sometimes cherished by jurors, and even judges, that in particular 
cases they are not the beat la^ys which might he made for the subject. 
But a little reflection must convince men so well educated and so expe- 
rienced ae yourselves, that it is no part of your duty, as grand jurors, 
to make or to modify the criminal code, ^n are selected to help to ad- 
minister or execute that code, not to alter it. And all must be aware 
that, in a free country, the duty to form or to correct laws is usually, 
by the constitution, intrusted to a different set of public agents irom 
those who are to execute them. Constitutions, therefore, become vain; 
pohtical science, checks and balances, are vain; wise divisions and 
partitions of power, rather than all being monopolized, or despotically 
vested in one officer or class of officei-a, are uttei-ly vain ; indeed, your 
solemn oalhs to act according to the laws are vain, — if aU these are to 
be disregsailed by you, and no indictment found, when an offender is to 
be punished by a ^w which you deem, for any cause, inexpedient. 

The briefest calm consideration will show how censurable it must be, 
on account of a mere theoretical opinion Hte this, to I'eiiise to enforce 
a binding public law, and allow a notorious criminal to escape, and to 
repeat with impunity, in still more exaggerated forms, his depredations. 
By such a refusal, it will be seen, that you would not only neglect a 
duty which you have voluntarily engaged to perform, but commit at 
least a moral peijury; for you Qiob acquit, when the law which you 
have Bwoi-n to enforce condemns. In iliis way, you would not only 
become Mse to the most solemn obligations, both as citizens and public 
officers, and set a vicious example to the rising generation, but bring 
disgi-ace on republican institutions, and on our common country. 

We, gentlemen, on this bench, would act alike culpably, were we 
also to usurp the province of legislators, and amend or unmake obnox- 
ious statutes ; or were we to travel out of the path of our duty, and 
decide what shall be, rather than what now are, the laws. 

When either juries or judges imdertake to depart from the existing 
statute, and virtually repeal them in a particular case, the course is to 
be reprobated, also, on account of its sinister effect on others ; Ijecause 

VOL. II. 3 
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we then commit aggresaiona on the rights of othera, 
on the powera of ottiers ; and, in the purest government in the world, 
we become the most tyrannical, — in one highlymoral, we set an exam- 
ple of the greatest theoretical misrule,-— and, in the most orderly and 
peaceful, we open the door to the moat flagrant anarchy. K viewed as 
merely dispensing with a law in a particular case, it is a species of 
usurpation which helped to bring one of the arbitrary house of Stuart 
to the block. It is a power, in reality, in its principle, over-ruling not 
one law, but all law3 ; and it is not to be exercised, even after indict- 
ment and vei'dict, in the shape of pardon, in a single instance, except 
by express authority of the constitution, vesting such a power, in 
extreme cases, not in grand or petit juries, or in this court, but in the 
chief execntiTe madatrate of ^e government. Perhaps some of yoa 
may deem cautions Eke th^e superfluous, and doubt even the possibility 
of jurors or judges ever felling into errors of so dangerous a tendency. 

I regret to be obliged to add, however true it may be, that such 
conduct must, when viewed tace to face, and in ifa naked defonnity, 
shock most of us, and be shunned with abhorrence ; yet occasions are 
not unknown, where, under one pretence or another, one apology and 
misrepresentation or another, it is feared that the manifestly guilty 
are sometimes allowed to escape, under influences of this unfortunate 
character. 

When no other reasons appear to exist, with grand or petit jurors, 
for acquittals, it is certainly more charitable to presume this than 
eomethmg worse; and it is more just to suppose that such acquittals 
are at times yielded to from some such calamitous misconception either 
of power or duty, tiian from corruption, where the standai'd of public 
morals is so high as it really is in this fevered country. Nor do I 
believe that error of opinion as to the proper coiirse in these cases hap- 
pens often knowingly, any more than corruptly, where intelligence is 
so widely diSijped. But it isdone, at times, inconsiderately— almost 
unconsciously. Being men of lite pi^^ons, sympathies, frailties and 
self-deceptions, with other men, we may, occasionally, unless well 
guarded and repeatedly admonished, slide insensibly into it under 
temptations or delusions which cannot bear for an inatani the scru- 
tiny of sound argument. Tlie danger is not, therefore, that juries or 
judges will be in a habit of setting up theu' own wills and opinions 
openly and avowedly against the existing laws, or refraining to exe- 
cute them from corrupt motives. 

That ia a course pursued by some daring Moloch spirits, less consid- 
erate about appearances, less scrupulous than othera as to forms, and 
less ingenuous in self-deception ; or by some half, insane by fanaticism. 
But the difficulty is, that, when erring in this matter, most of us are 
hastily seduced into opposition by canaea to which we are in some degi-ee 
bhnded, by sympathy, or metaphysicaj refinements, or over-heated 
enthusiasm, or lon^-existing prejudices, or by mere populai- clamor. 
And, under the insidious influence of some of these, we, like St. Paul, 
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while pergeeutmg tJie disciples of the Saviour, are apt to suppose our 
eourae ia doing God service, ■when, at tinies, it is fiital in its tendency, 
and full of pitfaJig and danger and injustice to the hest interests of 
humanity. Thus, considering the argument a, little further, suppose, as 
individuals, ive think a ]xw has eome defeete. How can this confer on 
us, as juries or judges, any right to amend or disregard it? If ive dis- 
like the fashion of the clothes of a prisoner, or the architecture of the 
court-room, does that confer on us a power to change them 1 or fe it 
to influence o«r opinions on the guilt or innocence of the aficusedT So 
as to a law : if it be a law, who has empowered ns, from any dislike 
of its chai'acter, to dispense with it? If it be alaw, it should continue, 
till altered, to be our guide, master and sovereign. It is also a pre- 
sumption that the majority, who should rule on such topics, deem it a 
good law, or they would cause it to he altered by those whom they 
select for tliat purpose. In short, if it be a law, no order, or peace, or 
security, or right, can be maintained, unless we enforce it, til! repealed 
or modified by those whom the constitution authorizes to do it. 

Another sti'ong argument for abiding by the law as it is till duly 
changed, must always be the difference of opinion as to the change most 
proper, if one is to be made. On tbia there would often be aa many 
diftei-ent minds as there are jurors; and differences not reconcilable in 
such short sessions as yours, and by the large majorities i-equired in 
your bodies. One person would make the lawmore strict, another less 
so. One culprit would be convicted by one jury as the law is, and 
another, under the same law, be aeqnitted try another jury; and thus, 
the result of ail ti'ials, independent of the fects, becomes as uncertain 
as the weather, and as changeable daily as the hours of the ebb and 
flow of the tides. But, with the uniform test or standard for us as 
jurors and judges, the law itself, as created and fixed by those author- 
ized to make it, the administration of justice becomes more sure, and 
punishment certain. In further illusti-ation of the uncertainty of other 
guides, he whom Burke characterized as having circumnavigated the 
globe for charity, — he who was the prisoner's friend, and an angel of 
mercy to the criminal, — still thought, that for murder, arson, and bur- 
glary accompanied by cruelty, capital punishment must be inflicted. 

At the same time, some of you might desire it in one only, like Sir 
Thos. Eowell Buxton, in murder ; and some in none, and some in more 
esses than those of Howard. It is not a little remai'kable, as to this 
vacillation or difference in views, that in Michigan, where no capital 
punishment exists, jurore themselves have lately memoriahzed the 
Legislature to restore it in case of mui-da'. * The law, then, till altered, 
and the law aJone, is the only safe anchor and sure guide for us, in our 
capacities as judges and juries. But, though urging this, I concede 
there is a wider discretion open to ns as citizens, or philanthropists, or 
legislators. And I thank God that there is ; else laws might become 

* The ci-jrainal atatJBtioS of tliis Slate in 1S50 show more Snorable results nntto 
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as unchaiigeable and aa unimprovable as peti-ifactions, and society 
remain little better than a Herculaneiim or Pompeii above ground. 

In these other capacities, therefore^ I would not censure, but encour- 
age, giving full scope to jour sympathies. In tliem, strive, like the 
great philanthropist Howard, to have the penal laws corrected wherever 
■wrong ; strive, by argument, and exhortation, and becoming zeal, and 
martyr enthusiasm, if you please ; but, Hke him, never do wrong your- 
selves in public office, to attain probable good,- — -never, in any station 
or capacity, violate duty and usurp power, for any fancied or imag- 
inary benefit. 

Another apology or delusion, at times, is, that, though the law may 
not be bad, yet the circumstances of the case often require mitigation 
and mercy toi^-ards the accused ; and, therefore, the jury neglect to 
indict, and the court to pnnish, under its requirements. But this again 
is encroaching on the powers of the executive, in whom, generally, and 
not in you or us, is vested the authority to mitigate, or paiilon, in full 
or in part. It is, at the same time, true, that where an indictment may 
be found either for a mild or more severe crime, or where the court 
by law can in9iet either a milder or more severe punishment, it ia justly 
the right of the jury and the court to select either, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case ; and it is their duty, and should be their pleas- 
ure, then to modify them as those may require. But, when no discre- 
tion of that kind is confided to us by law, if we undertake to exercise 
it, or to pardon, virtually, by not punishing the ofiender at all, we aa 
much violate our duty as if we ourselves acted as accessories after the 
feet, and were thns particeps criminis in the arson, or revolt, or mur- 
der, of which, by the evidence and the law, the accused is guilty. A 
didactic poet has, therefore, truly said : 

" Mei'cy bnt marders, pardoning those wlio kill." 

Meaning, of course, those who kill maliciously. If our compassion or 
sympathy is appealed to, let it be shown in private life, where it right- 
fully may. Or, if indulged to any extent (and it is justly said, we must 
be inhuman if entirely without it), is there none due to the ruined or 
murdered, rather than all to the lawless offender 1 Kone to the anguish 
of bereaved wife and children? none to him who fell among thieves, 
but all to the thieves themselves ? If property is destroyed, is no com- 
miseration to be felt for these suddMly reduced to beggary, and, aa 
sometimes happens, to starvation or the poor-house? 

Why should all our kindness, bo fer as we can and must exercise it, be 
exhausted on the culprit, rattier than a feir portion he exercised in favor 
of admitted innocence, persecuted, pillaged, defrauded or destroyed? 
Let us, then, not suppress our humane impulses, but see tbey be 
indulged where and how is permissible, and be rightly directed when 
exercised ; and especially, if we are much excited, see mat they be kept 
within their due limits on either side, and obey, as they ever should, 
rather than frustrate, the decisive commands of justice and law. 
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It is to be recollected, also, that, by such mistaken courses, beyond 
our thus rendering aid ta the guilty to escape punishment entirely, we 
encourage others to offend, under the hope of receiving a like sympathy 
and indulgence. The whole fiibric of order and law is thus danger- 
ously undermined ; and instead of crime being lessened and prevented by 
the certainty of punishment, which, rather than vengeance, is the strong 
argument of Montesquieu, and others, for inflicting it at all, this kind 
of administration of the laws helps to render them a scoff to evil-doers, 
and to confound guilt and innocence, by one common fate, and one 
common license. But, some may say, we deem all kinds of punish- 
ment wrong, and consider it the duty of society to educate, teach, and 
reform ail, ■without inflicting any pain, or unnecessary violence. Tet, 
till such institutions are established, what is to be done, in the mean 
time, with offenders ? Those confessedly now bad, those not now edu- 
cated, nor 80 moral as to refrain voluntarily from crime — they surely 
are not to be allowed indulgence in it, unlieansed and unpuni^ed, till 
they can otherwise be made better ; nor till the world, by some newly 
invented system of laws, or new Christian miracle, becomes a Millen- 
nium 'I And if you neglect to punish at all those guilty, will tliat help 
to improve mankind, and to hasten a Millennium, flirougb providential 
secondary causes'? — or will it not tend to make bad worse, and to baffle 
the footsteps of reforming progress, and drive society backward to the 
anarchy, b'centiousnesa and despotism, of the dark ages 1 

Beside these general considerations, some of which at one time, and 
some at another', tend to disarm or unnerve us in strictly executing the 
laws, tliere is a specific objection, at times, which, more than any other 
cause, embarrasses the due enforcement of the penal code. It is, that 
the punishment inflicted is often believed to be too severe, and more 
especially if it is death. However much regretted, as citizens or poli- 
ticians, uiis defect in a law may sometimes be, yet all will see, on a little 
reflection, tiiat it fui-nishes no excuse to us, as jurors or judges, from 
fulfilling our official oaths to follow feithfully where the law and the 
evidence lead. 

Ib. the capacities of jurors and judges, it has already been shoivn 
that we are sworn to enforce the existing laws, whether severe or mild. 
Neither our oaths nor our duties make any d^crimination. It is not 
our fault, as judges or jurors, that some punishmenta are too harsh. 
We did not maJie the laws, nor is it our feult that prisoners have done 
wickedly, and exposed themselves to such punishment. It is not our 
sin, but their own, if they behave so aa to suffer with severity. What- 
ever blame may rest on us is in another capacity, such aa citizens and 
voters, Oi- legislators, in not using due efforts there, where alone we are 
empowered to use such efforts, to have punishments made milder ; here 
we are tied up — restrained to what existe. In other capacities thereia 
a wider area of freedom, to choose and to change. There is the appro- 
priate field for the labors of the true philanthropist. There compas- 
sion and favor are allowed bj law to influence us, no less than by nature 
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and Chiiatianity. Instead of denouncing the toils and sympathies 
of men for their brethren in their lawful sphere, — instead of censuring 
the good Samaritan for private benevolence and mercy,— let us help 
him onward there, let us cooperate there, let us ci'owa with ardent 
praise and gratitude the laborers in that vineyard, such as the How- 
ards, the Kys, the Dwights, of every age and country. 

But we must discriminate, or we become unjust. The heavens 
themselves would return to chaos, and universal ruin reign, if each 
planet did not keep strictly within its assigned orbit, and each power 
in na,ture perform only its own proper function. 

In our present official stations, we are authorized to dedde merely 
what is a wrong by the present laws; not what should be wrong on 
sound principlra,^ — ■ not what those laws ought, in our opinion, to be, 
in order to become more equal, humane and useful. Aa to that, in 
the grand jury room and on the bench, we must pause. There it 
is our imperative duty to halt. If circumstances of mitigation exist in 
cases, the power to use it is not only in general vested elsewhere, but, 
so far from its not being there exerased as often as it ought to be, so 
as to present an apology for others to interfere, the frequent complaint 
is, that the pardoning power in this country is exercised too freely. 
In fact, in one of our States, this very year, — in Missouri,— the grand 
jury presented the Governor, for using this power too frequently and 
indiscriminately. 

We have sworn to support severe Iain's till repealed, as well afl all 
others ; and though we may dislike capital punishment, as I do myself, 
yet I have no right to sit here, nor you there, unless we are willing 
to talfs the appropriate steps towards enforcing the penalty affixed by 
the laws in all casf« coming within the provisions of the laws. Think, 
we may, with some jurisprudents, and have a right as men to think, 
that hanging is apparently the worst use to which a man can be put. 
Well may we desire to try an experiment less bloody, and, if not 
proving successful, return to a more disagreeable severity. In many 
cases, we may properly wish a milder penalty than the death penalty ; 
we may honesfly try to elect legislators who will disperse with what 
seems in some cases cruel and inSuman. We may petition the execu- 
tive to commute it for a milder punishment, or pardon it entirely ; we 
may seek to enlighten and persuade the community to wash out entirely 
its Woody tracks, and abolish their I>raco codes, under the genial in- 
fluences of a wiser civilization, the fruita of wisdom, commerce, and 
Christianity. Thanks to a benignant Providence, much of this has 
been accomplished during the past century, though not all desirable. 
But, while a majority think differently from us, we, as members of 
the same social community, embodied under the same constitution and 
laws, shielded in our lives, and fortunes, and honor, and common rights, 
and common glory, by the same government, — - we must rally round 
that government, and support its constitution and laws, till properly and 
legally changed, or we become ourselves disorganizei^ and criminals. 
In truth, also, this excuse for tampering with our duty, and abolishing 
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a law on account of its severity, by our o^vn arrogant wills, has sel- 
dom much reasonable or adequate fonnclation to rest on in this country. 
The tendency of the ameliorated f^e of the world in which it is our 
good fortune to live, — the humane influences of an improved litera- 
ture and higher philosophy, — the religion we profess, so much milder 
than bloody Paganism,— the softening effects of a liberal interchange 
of opinions, as well as productions, the world over, by our rapid and 
enlarging commerce, ^ — ^and the generous sympathies of oar form of 
government, treating all its citizens as equaJ, and possessed of sacred 
rights and immortal souls, — all tend to make our penal code as little 
severe as any one on the globe. They are not, as once, so very harsh 
and bloody. The capital offences, in most of our States, have, since 
the Revolution, been reduced, fi-om fifteen or twenty, to only three or 
four ; and, in some, to one and none. How benignantly does this com- 
pare with the two hundred and thirty in England, twenty-five years 
ago ! The most distinguished of philanthropists, as before referred to, 
did not seek to have capital cases less than iiree. To use his own 



" I wish," said he, " that wo peraoHH oiigiit saffec capitaJIj, bid for murder, for 
Eettiiig houses on fire, and fiic honse-brealiing, attended with acta of erueltj." — 
(Howard on PenitentiaiieB, 121.) 

This is a vast stride in improvement, to which we have already 
attained, from times when five hundred a year were executed under 
Queen Ehzaheth, and the same capital punishment was inflicted, in the 
terse language of the intrepid Buxton, on him who lolled his father, or 
a rabbit in a warren,— on him who was guilty of treason, or wantonly 
destroying a gi'ape-vine. And, though some of us would fiiin hasten 
faster, improve quicker, introduce steam, a railroad, an electric speed 
in progress, in everything which looks ameliorating, yet we must yield 
to the greatest number, who hasten more slowly. Because we cannot 
obtain all we desire, and aa speedily as we desire, we must not resist 
or overturn everything, and thus put an end to hope for what is better, 
as well as prostrate much of the good which now exists. Wo should 
thus, lite children, enforce no law, in many cases, because we cannot 
have the exact law we like, 

"What wise refonnera ! — we acquit entirely, rather than punish the 
guilty with what seems to ws a little too great severity. What models 
for our brethren, who are less liberal and sagacious, in other portions 
of the world ! — we become ourselves lawless, and allow the most vicious 
to continue lawless, in certain cases, rather than stand by what is estab- 
lished, and obey our oaths, till the competent authorities make changes 
to suit our peculiar notions. The law is thus not only rendered a dead 
letter, but the whole theory of ledslation is violated, and the scientific 
division of political powers, in all free governments, into legislative, 
executive and judicial, is utterly disregarded. I fear, too, this may 
be, at times, witli as little tnie wisdom as right in the result ; and with 
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more public danger, by sucli an example, than ^vith any ■well-founded 
hope of public nsefulnese, in the change. This same principle carried 
out would justify judicial tribunals in altering or dispensiDg with laws 
for civil rights, no leas than crimes. We might as well become a 
Lycurgus, and change or disregaj-d all presented to k3 there. Th^s 
all fixed and established rules of property, or of action and redress, 
ajid rights of every kind, would become nullified. Eegulai- and uni- 
form government — that ordained of God, no less than of man — would 
give place with us, m judges and jurors, to caprice as a law, prejudice 
as a law, raw opinion, ignorance, party, anger, or revenge, as a law, 
and thus universal chaos or violence woidd reign. 

Laws fixed, certain, and uniform, are said to be the distinguishing 
traits of civilized from savage communities. In these last seldom are 
any laws, unless it be the arbitrary and uncerbun will of the strongest. 
If laws, liien, are useful and indispensable, and indicate civilization, they 
become so only by their consequences as enfoixied. A law not enforced 
is nugatory, and we may as well be destitute of all laws, if the kivs 
that be are not regularly, cert^nly, and uniformly carried into effect. 
If it be asked whether we do not thus become mere executive or 
ministerial officers, without any discretion or judicial capacity, I 
answer. No. We have discretion, but not a lawless discretion. We 
Lave the discretion to see if the facts bring the case within settled prin- 
ciples of law, — to see what is fiict, rather than fancy. We have the 
discretion to follow, in our appi-opriate sphere, the facts to due conclu- 
sions,— to compare and weigh them, and to stand by sound piinci- 
ples and precedents ; the discretion to keep within our own jurisdic- 
tion, instead of encroaching on the province and rights of others ; the 
discretion to detect fellacies, to expose sophistry and error, to abide by 
the constitution and the laws, and our duties, but never to violate all 
these with impunity. There is another discretion still, and a wise one, 
allowed to us by the law itself sometimes. We may, where penalties 
are capital or very severe, proceed properly with more caution, weigh 
circumstances wilii increased care, require really doubtful points to be 
made more clear. But if enough appear to show guilt, to require a 
conviction of the accused, — if reasonable doubts are removed, though 
not all doubts, though not all possibilities of innocence, — if the usual 
probabihties which justify belief and action in most of the affiiirs of 
life appear, though without mathematical certainty, — ■ woe to the juror 
or judge who then wilfully risks an omission to enfoi'ce the law, under 
whatever pretence, or however high a temptation ! 

Let us remember, also, that, by neglecting to punish offenders, on 
account of the severity of punishment, we do not at all enforce, but 
utterly defeat, our avowed wishes to inflict a milder penalty. We thus 
inflict no penalty whatever,^the guilty culprit is discharged entirely. 
Whereas, if you indict, and he is convicted, the executive, in his legal 
attribute of mercy, can mitigate or commute the severe punishment to 
the milder one which we desire. Beside this, as before suggested, our 
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pie in acquitting entirely the guilty must so multiply and aggra- 
vate olfencee as to tempt the community , those who would uphold 
order and law, to introduce new ngois and to proiide for punishing 
new crimes in public judicial ofGoers, who thu9 nulhfy the laws and 
shield the guilty. 

I have much more to say on thK subject 1 ut must postpone it to 
some other occasion. In the mean time, then, ^entkmen, as judges 
and jurors, let usstandfirmby the laws as they aie, let us all he awak- 
ened to enforce them as they are, till constitutionally changed by the 
proper authorities. Let us complain, if we choose, as citiaens, and 
alter, if we choose, as legislatoi-s ; but look well to keep in our course, 
our straight and narrow path, as judicial officers ; and then, whatever 
may betide others, it will not be our of&cial fault. Our footsteps will 
be those of the faithful, the trustworthy, and the firm in principle and 
duty. 



ON THE PROPER EVIDKNOFl OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
CRIME.* 



Gehtlembn oe ths Grand Jukt: — During my experience 
with judicial tribunals, — and it has not been a short one, — I have 
found that juries are less troubled to decide what is a crime than what 
is the proper and sufficient evidence of it. 

On previous occasions, having explained fully to your body the 
ingredients necessary to constitute most of the offences which come 
within your cognizance, I shaJ.1, for the reason just mentioned, 
endeavor now to render you some assistance in respect to the evidence 
that you should reqiure, before subjecting an individual to be aiTaigned 
ignominioiisly, and tried as an offender against the public peace and 
tiie majesty of the laws. 

The cardinal rule, as to testimony in criminal cases, is, that juries 
must not convict till all reasonable doubts of the gailt of the accused 
are removed. It appears to me proper that this should apply with as 
much force to the finding of indictments by gi-and juries, as final trials 
at the bar of the court. 

I give you this instruction from what I consider sound reason, aa 

* Charge to tlie Grand Jury, Distriot of Maasachusetts, October, 184T. 
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little is stud in the books about the principles of evidence Tvliicli are to 
govern grand juries. But, as you are to find the charge in the bills 
of indictment true, or dismiss them as "not found, or endorsed 
" ignoramns" it must, of course, be an evidence of some kind after 
an inquiry, by witnesses, either belonging or not belonging to your 
body. And the grea.t elementary teacher of English law, a.fter say- 
ing that the indictment is an accusation, and the gnmd jury are 
"to inquire," upon their oaths, whether there be sufl5cient cause to 
call upon the party to answer it, justly adds, "a grand jury ought, 
however, to be thoroughly persuaded of the truth of an indictment, 
so far as the evidence goes, and not to he satisfied merely with 
remote pj-obabilities — a docti'ine that might be applied to very 
oppressive purposes." (4 Bl. C, 303.) 

Hence, it would seem that aJ! reasonable doubts of guilt should 
be removed, either by the knowledge or evidence of your own body 
or other persons ; else you camiot, under oath, safely declare "it is a 
true /nil." If you find gnilt on your own knowledge of the ofience 
and iia authors, as may sometimes be done, the truth of the charge is, 
of courae, believed beyond reasonable doubt, or no bill should be 
returned. Indeed, the case should be clearer in the first instance, to 
sustain indictments, as the accused is not at liberty to appear before 
you, and rebut any of the presumptions or proofs exhibited against 
him. He has an opportunity 1» do that afterwards, before a petit jury; 
and if then he is not to be convicted unless clearly criminal, he surely 
ought not to be called on to defend himself at all, unless the ex parte 
testimony standing alone, and before rebutted, is sufficient to show 
guilt beyond reasonable doubts. 

In short, without as much as this, I am entirely unable to perceive 
why an accused person, presumed to be innocent before inquiry, should, 
even temporarily, be subjected to imprisonment, hea^-y expenses and 
loss of liberty, and these without being allowed any indemnity from 
the public to ^e extent merely of bis actual cost, though shown in the 
end to be not guilty. 

It is a ramification of this principle which requires that, in all cases, 
civil and criminal, the presumptions at fii'st are to be in iavor of the 
respondent. In other words, he is to be presumed innocent till^-o?;erf 
guilty. The reasons for this ai'e, that special wickedness is a repi-oach 
and stain, and hence, not to be supposed to exist, in any one, without 
strong evidence ; and because whoever affirms to guilt in anotlier ought, 
of course, to prove what he afSnns, before the other need go into his 
defence ; and because, usually, a negative as to guilt is incapable of 
proof. The accused, therefore, is not to be indicted unless the prose- 
cutor goes forward, and not only renders it likely, by legal evidence, 
that he is guilty, — tarns the scales against him, — but removes all 
well-found^ doubts, all "second sober thoughts," which hesitated. 

Some caution, however, is necessaiy, not to carry doubts too fitr. 
The true meaning of this rule is, not that grand juries should refrain 
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from finding an indictment, or a petit Jury from coiiTicting, because 
it is possible tiiat tlie person charged ia innocent, 

Tte errors in this respect are of frequent occniTence, and very dan- 
gerous to a due administration of justice. Thus, when guilt is dia- 
tioctly proved, but the accused Jitay possibly be innocent, because 
some of the witnesses may have committed perjury, you are still bound 
to convict, \mless, fcom ttie well-known bad character of material wit- 
neaaos, or from strong contradictory circumstances, you are justified 
in believing that perjuiy haa taken place in respect to important fiwta. 
It is true, that the law-books on evidence famish some easea where per- 
aons have been indicted and convicted on evidence which afiterwarda 
turned out to have been felae ; and these cases are fruitful sources of 
eshortation, on the part of prisoners, against conviction. 

But, while such cases are proper monitions to warn us to be careful 
in hearings, yet they never show that juries fiiiled in their duty to 
find indictments, or return verdicts of guilty, where the proofs given 
were clear and direct, and nothing was introduced to render it probable 
that the witnesses were perjured. It is ek much an abandonment of 
■ duty, to act as if witnesses were perjured, where no evidence exists 
against their veracity, either in irreconcilable contradictions or in their 
bat! charactera, as it is to find guilt without any evidence whatever to 
demonstrato it. 

The administration of justice cannot be ahvays infallible. It must 
be conducted by human means and human confidence, and principles 
suited to the present condition of the human race ; and those means 
and that confidence are, sometimes, exposed to error, and betrayed, in 
the business of courts, aa in all other human afEura. But still they 
are least fikely to injure or oppress when treated on sound and gen- 
eral principles ; and one of the most cardinal of those is to follow where 
the law and the evidence appear to require, though the law may pos- 
sibly be misapprehended, or the evidence may possibly he Maa. 

All the afSiira of social and political life, no less inan judicial, are 
to be conducted and judged of by pi-obabOities, and not possibilities. 
Man could not eat or diinb, if he trusted to the possHUity of poison ; 
nor shake hands with a friend, nor visit his worktop, or faim, or store, 
if relying on the possihiiify of assassination ; nor place any represent- 
ative in power, if deterred by a possibility of his unfaithfulnesa. 
But take for a guide I3ie test and standard of probabilities, and the 
a^irs of the world can move on, and justice be administered witii some 
equality and uniformity, and with as much freedom from error as 
human frailty is capable of. 

Let this distinction reign and rule, then, whoever may fiill. 

If mistakes be committed in this way occasionally, — as they some- 
times will be in an erring world, — they will be " few and far between." 
They, also, can often be corrected ; while, if happening in most other 
ways, they are usually irrentediablo. Thus, in following this courae, 
■ ' e occur in the indictment, it may be corrected in the trial ; 
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or, if not done there, by new trials or pardons ; and if, in a few soli- 
tary instances, errors are not detected till puniskment has been inflicted, 
tiie snfFering is one of these accidents or sacrifices inseparable fix)m the 
inestimable benefits of an adherence to sonnd general rules, and a 
steady, firm, uniform administration of the laws. 

The person who offends by perjury, in such a case, is, likewise, gen- 
erally made to suffer, if not atone, for the injury he has caused ; and 
if the perjuiy cannot always be detected in season to saye the victim 
of its wicKeoness, it is no more an excuse for not following general 
rules, and general principles, than is the inability, of government, or 
juries, or penal codes, in all cases, to prevent crimes, or, in all cases, 
to give complete redress lo the sufferers by atrocious offences. 

It may not he amiss to notice here another and opposite consequence 
which sometimes happens from this sti-ict adherence to general rules, 
and that is the escape of the guilty. It is in this view that another 
remark truly applies, which is often made in respect to the evidence 
in criminal cases, and which is said to have originated with Sir Matthew 
Hale, — that it ia better for ten guilty persons to escape, than one inno- 
cent suffer. If, by a rigid conformity to what the latrs and the proof 
requb^, ten who are really guilty are notconvicted, it is a result which, 
in a government administered on uniform principles, may, sometimes, 
occur. These principles must be adhered to for the protection of 
innocence, prosecuted, as it sometimes is, unjustly ; and such a result, 
however to be deprecated as regards goilt occasionally escaping, is 
undoubtedly better for society, aa a whole, than to punish one inno- 
cent person, by a departure from those principles, and from the law 
and die evidence. It is only saying that the accused is not proved to 
be guilty by sufficient legal testimony. But it is a perversion of this 
maxim, if, from compassion, weaJmess, or more blamable cause, any 
jury allow the accused to escape, because be may happen possibly to 
be innocent, when, according to the law and the proof, he ought to be 
found guilty — quite as much a perversion as to let him escape in 
such a case, when, in trnth, he is both guilty and proved so, and, by 
the hiw and evidence, should be found guilty, and suffer the just 
though painful coMequences of good principles disregarded, and the 
peace of society wantonly disturbed. 

The true object, therefore, of this maxim, so often repeated and 
so much misunderstood, is to enjoin a strict compliajice with what 
the law and evidence require, — though thus the guilty should, at 
times, be acquitted, — rather than to justify a departure from the law 
and the evidence in favor of anybody or anything, whether innocence 
or guilt. Let the law and the evidence, then. Lave their steady, uni- 
form course ; and if the court cannot correct any error afterwards, 
" the quality of mercy is not strained " in the hands of the executive, 
where it lawfully resides, and, aa before remai-ked, will be eager to 
bless abundantly whenever still in its power, and innocence is shown 
to have suffered by mistake, or accident, or perjury. 
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I hare spolten of wtat is your duty, in relation to reasonibble doubts, 
chiefly when perjury ia not proved by tlie bad characters of material 
witnesses. But there are cases where the circumstances or facta 
developed by witnesses are contradictory ; and, trusting to one set of 
them, or one view of them, all reasonable doubts of guilt ai'e removed; 
but, trusting to others, they are not removed, and perjury or mistake 
is reasonably to be infen'ed. 

In such ct^es, I give it to you in charge, that, if tiie conflicting cir- 
cumstances or ^ta are equaUy well proved, and are equally strong, it 
is your duty not to indict. In such case, the scales must always turn, 
and turn strongly, as before remarked, to prove the guilt, or the inno- 
cent view should triumph. 

Every citizen shouid be allowed to dwell secure under his own vine 
and fig-tree, till thus clearly implicated. There may be cases con- 
nected with this branch of the rule which become very perplexing, 
and ai'O to be solved often by the presumptions that aaise irom the isiet 
of the good character of the person implicated. 

It is then, above all other emergencies here below, that a life well 
spent brings its great rewards. It then, at times, repels inferences of 
guilt, rescues victiina from conspiracies and fnlse swearing, and brushes 
away surmises and doubts, and jealousies and envies, and all unchari- 
tableness, as the healthy breeze dissipate miasma and death. Thus, a 
citizen is charged witli a crime, as to which the evidence is contradict- 
ory, and not exactly poised, but the wei^t of it somewhat inclined 
against him, independent of his character and standing in society. 
But, let these last have long been good, honest, trustworthy, and be 
arrayed ia addition to other evidence on his side, and theyofton should 
turn the scales ia his ^vor. They are fects, and not fancy ; they are 
proofe, and not mere conjecture ; 'and they are proofe which furnisli 
strong grounds, as society is organized, and the human mind and 
human heart regulated, to show that such men are not likely to 
become suddenly criminal, and outcasts, or outlairs. That is not the 
habitual course of wickedness. But the character, though good, may 
still not be sufficient, in all cases, to countervail what is proved inde- 
pendent of this. It ought not to be, when the evidence of guilt is 
direct and overwhelming. Hence the benefit of clergy, which once 
existed, in fevor of all who could read and write, and which reduced 
the punishment, aad at times whoUy remitted it, has been properly 
abolished here, as it made learning, rather than good character, the 
redeeming test. And the absiu'd rule of the canon law, requiring 
seventy-two witnesses to convict a cardinal of some offences, has been 
ridiculed rather than imitated here, as makmg office or station, rather 
than individual virtae, repel evidence of guilt. But here, moral char- 
acter, whether in low or high, a life of integrity, a long obedience 
to law and order, ai-e, with propriety, allowed often to rebut evi- 
dence not entirely decisive as to guilt. They i"aise some presump- 
tions, friendly to innocence, on principles deeply founded in our 
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nn-turea; not irresislible prcaumptioiis— not conclusive — not to be 
nncontroEed by strong and direct proof, but still entitled in all cases 
to some weight, and in doubtful ones to decisive weight. 

Connected with this direction, and the subject of circumstantial evi- 
dence, which is often involved in it, let me caution yon next aa to the 
iallacies in vogue respecting circumstantial evidence generally. One 
is, that circumstantial evidence is weaier, and another that it is 
stronger, than any otiier evidence. But the real truth is, that circum- 
stantial evidence differs in no i-espect from other proof, unless in being 
less direct. It is matter standing around — circumstans — rather 
than in the thing itself — in re. Circumstances, however are fiict'; 
as much as other things. Evidence of circumstances is likewise evi 
deuce of iacta, and convicting or acquitting on circumstances is dom^ 
them on facta. 

Thus, in a case of mm-der, proving a person to be founl lead 
and bleeding from a recent wound, lilte that inflicted with a swoi 1 ind 
finding another person near with a sword in his hand cohered with 
blood, is called a case of circumstantial evidence. But it is a CEse of 
proving fecta, as much as if you proved- any other ^ts, — as much as 
if, in that case, you proved the fact of seeing a stab made by the' per- 
son holding the sword. In the first instance, however, the facta are 
less direct as to the commission of the murder, and that is the only 
difference. In both, there may be guilt or innocence, and yet aU the 
facts proved be possibly true. 

For instance, — under the first statement, the holder of the aword 
may have wrenched it from the real murderer, and the latter have 
escaped ; or, he may have picked it up where dropped by the real 
murderer. Under the last statement, the person seen inmcting the 
How may have done it in self-defence, and thus be innocent; or, in 
defence of his children or wife assailed ; or, in a fit of true insanity, 
caused by the visitation of God. 

Hence, it does not answer, in dther of these cases, to indict or con- 
vict at all events, under a common saying, that circumstances cannot 
lie J or to acquit in either, under the remark that it is dangerous to 
convict of any crime upon mere circumstantial evidence. 

Circumstances may be not true, as well as any other proved facta, 
more direct, or more a part of the corpus deUctu. If they are admits 
ted circunKtances, — that is, are conceded to be true on the ferial, without 
proof, — then they cannot lie or mislead ; neither can any other admitted 
or conceded facta. But, when not admitted, and resting on proof as 
before a grand jury, the same danger exists that they may be untrue, 
or colored by mistaliie or perjury, as OKists in respect to any other fact 
attempted to be shown. And if they are admitted or clearly proved, 
there is no more risk in indicting or convicting upon them, when they 
are strong enough to remove reasonable doubts of guilt, than to convict 
or indict on the evidence of any other facts. 

The true test, in both eases, if the character of the witnesses be not 
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impeaehed who furnish the proof, and no counter facts a^e developed, 
is to see what is probable — what isfairlyaiid naturally to he infei-rcd 
from all the evidence in each ease. And, doing this, if no reasonable 
doubt remains to operate against the inference of guilt, the duty is 
imperative to indict and convict, whether the evidence be circumstan- 
tial or direct. Thus, in the fii-st case before stated, the material 
inference from the facts proved, standing entireij alone, is usually that 
the person near, and having the sword in his hand, inflicted the 
wonnd; and this warrants an indictment, when not rebutted. If noth- 
ing is proved to vary this case and this inference, in the subsequent 
trial, it is pretty decisive that nothing could be, when the government 
allows the prisoner counsel and procrases for witnesses. 

So, in the last case before stated, like inference are natural and 
proper, from such facts standing alone. But when, iu either of sneh 
cases, other evidence appears, showing a first deadly assault by the per- 
son stabbed, — or, showing settled, clear and not feigned nor imagin- 
ary insanity, — or, when, in the first case, another person is prov^ to 
have been near, having a gmdge against the deceased, and was seen 
running away about that time, — or, when the person holding the 
sword was on good terms with the deceased, and possessed a good 
character, and had other sufficient reasons for being at the place at 
that time, —then the jnry might well have reasonable doubts of guilt, 
and properly refuse to indict. 

I have spoken of natural inferences from certain facta proved on this 
subject. These constitute another most important element in evidence, 
in criroinal cases. Juries must, of necessity, be governed, in reaching 
many results through inferences from otiier facts, by certain laws of 
natui-e and human reason. They are often obliged to infer one thing 
from another, and this, whether that other be a feet direct or circum- 
stantial And, without troubling you with metaphysical distinctions 
on these nmtters, no sure guide exists for you in the labyrinth of fraud 
and crime, as well as of some degree of uncertainty in everything 
human, where revelation does not exist and apply, but your own expe- 
rience and the credible experience and investigation of others, as to 
what are proper inferences. Those teach that the strengtli of facts or 
results, inferred from others proved directly, is often little less than 
that of the others themselves thus proved. As a general rule, it is 
quite as certain that water placed on the side of a hill, if tmobstmcted, 
will run down the hill, as it is that there is a hill, and that there ia 
water. So, as a general rule, it is quite as certain that a disbelief by 
a witness in the existence of a God, by having less hold on his con- 
science and fears, impairs the responsibility of an oath, and the con6- 
dence to be placed in his testimony, as that he ia a witness. So, as a 
general rule, an individual entertaining maiice against another who 
has been murdered, being near at the time, and cai-rying deadly 
weapons, is more likely to have committed the offence than one in a 
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Bituation the very reverse, and tlie inference must be more strongly 
against the former. 

Yet, in all cases, notwithstimcling such general inferences or pre- 
sumptions as I have alluded to, and many others that might he enu- 
merated, agairat persona charged with offences, they may he innocent, 
and may he proved so even by other circumstances, developed in the 
testimony on the part of the prosecution hefore a grand jury. In 
trialSj the respondent may show by evidence facte snccessfully obviat- 
ing such general inference against him in his particular case. It ia 
his duty to do this, if they exist; and if not able to do it, neither he, 
nor hia friends, nor society, can complain, if he be convicted under tie 
force of strong general presumptions, from sworn fects. Laws could 
not otherwise be enforced. Even government could not stand without 
them, or soeisJ intercourse be carried on a single day. 

I have just spoken of sworn facts ; and this leads me to remind 
you of another iiile of evidence in criminal cases, which deserves con- 
sideration from its importance, as well as frequent violation. It is, 
never to indict, any more than convict, for oiTenees, on what is called 
mere hearsay evidence. This rule rests on the principle that the feet 
thus offered to show guilt has never been sworn to. The witness does 
not testify to the truth of the fiict depending on hearsay, but only to 
the truth that it was told to him by another. Now, although, in 
every case, the fecta proved need not be proved by a witae^ under 
oath to the truth of them, yet they must be proved by somethmg 
nearly equivalent to that. 

As a statement or contract in writing, proved by an oath to have 
been executed by a prisoner, its contents are of course proved by an 
oath to be his admissions or confessions, and a record against a party ; 
or an entry in a book made against another's interest, and a state- 
ment in artictiUs morlis, or under fear of death, and several other 
fects, may be evidence agair^t a person, — though not under oath, — 
hut yet they must he attended by circumstances which give them 
weight entii'ely beyond mere hearsay evidence. So, if a jury make a 
presentment or indictment of their own knowledge, it must he personal 
knowledge, and not hearsay; and that is done under the solemnity of 
(heir official oatha as to the truth of the charge, if they are not 
re-awom as witnesses. The very name of juror — from Juro, or 
jware, " to swear " — implies that what they do is done under oath, 
hy themselves aa well as others ; and your indictments he^n with a 
recital that " the jury on their oaths " present, &c. So that nothing 
should be found without an oath, or something equivalent to it ; and 
that oath being to the iact itself, and which it proves, and not to the 
mere hearsay of it from othere. 

There is another rule of evidence, in relation to crimes, which 
deserves some attention, before closing these remai'lis. It is, that no 
man should be indicted and punished criminally, unless his intentions 
were criminal. But this principle is often perverted or misunderstood. 
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It doea not mean that substantive and aepEtrat« evidence niDst be 
ofFerccI, showing that the accused had, before, or at the time, avowed 
a criminal design. On the contrary, in the entire absence of any such 
declarations, an intention to commit an offence >vill generally be inferred 
from merely doing certain prohibited or unlawful acts. The real 
difficnlty, on this point, is not in agreeing to the principle that tlie 
intentions must be criminal, but in agreeing as to what is proper and 
sufficient evidence that they were ci'iminal. If the acts done were evil 
in themselves, — malum in se, — prohibited by the moral law, and 
such parte of the common law as are in force, the doing of them is 
in and of itself sinful, — is, per se, wicked, of evil example, and 
hence punishable. When the accused has been led into their commis- 
sion by accident or mistake, or any justifiable provocation, as some- 
times may happen, it is for him to prave that in Iiis defence. But, 
without such proof, the natural and legal presumption is that he 
intended to do wrong when he did what was apparently wrong ; and 
that he intended all the evil and culpable consequences of his a«ts 
which usually foUow fi-om such acta. He must not, for instance, 
strike another a heavy blow with a deadly weapon, wilhout its being 
pi-esumed, from such an act, that he intended to commit murder. So 
in respect to the presumption that lie meant all the usual and natural 
consequences of his acta. One must not scatter firebrands and death, 
and say he is in sport. The engineer or commander of a steamboat 
or locomotive must not put on steam beyond the safe gauge, and 
crowd onward, reckless of obstacles and perils, till a fiital explosion 
destroys innocent passengers, and then attempt to shelter himself from 
responsibility by apologies that he meant only to win a wager ivith 
another boat, or a wager agairat time. 

And, on liie same principle, your private enemy must not throw 
ignited matches among combustibles in your dwelling-houses, nnder 
^e shades of night, without its being presumed, at first, that he 
intended to commit arson. And, if any justification or extenuation 
existed, it devolves on him to show it. It is the same in relation to 
the intent in the commission of crimes which are not so because in 
themselves immoral, but are made crimes by the statute laws of the 
government prohibiting them, — or, in technical language, are only 
malum prohibitum. For instance, it happens, in matters peculiarly 
within your cognizance, that, on account of public reasons, various vio- 
lations of the revenue laws are made punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. An intention to do such prohibited acts is by law deemed a 
criminal intention ; that intent is the malua anim,us in this class of 
cases. Hence, a party committing these acts must be presumed 
guilty of a criminal intent, without any separate evidence, beyond the 
mere violation of the law, being adduced to prove such an intent. But 
if, in truth, fects existed, as they may, which show that an intent to 
break the law was not entertained, thoy may be offered by the accused ; 
and then they may, and they should, avail generally to disprove the 
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criminal charge. The liberty to do this in trials ia a sacred one ; and 
your power and dnty to weigh the excuse, if appearing legally before 
you, ia imdowbted, as the prohibited act may have been done from 
mistate or accident, or from some justifiable motive, The privilege 
to ahow such justification constitutea the great aafeguard of tie lib- 
erty of the press, in eases of fibel. The excuse may be evident before 
a grand jury, in what transpires on the part of the proaeention ; and, 
if it ahoiya a justifiable motive, it shoald exonerate iJie accused. The 
law as to this has been much and long perverted in arbitrary govern- 
ments, and sent many wrongfully to bastiles, dungeons, the scalTold, 
and dreary exile. The presumption of a criminal intent from certain 
acts, such as harsh charges against others, in writing or in print, is 
often right in the first instance ; but all should hold that intent to be 
rebutted, if proof appear that the charges were true. The apology 
for not holding this was, usually, that the offence consisted in pub- 
lishing what was likely to lead to breaches of the peace or disrespect 
t« rulers; whereas, in reality, the offence — tlie gist of it — consists in 
publishing what is false, and hence, probably, with malice. Publish- 
ing the truth from good and useful motives, is the exercise of a right 
indispensable t» free government, and formidable only to wrong-doers. 
Let grand as well as petit juries, then, throw open the door wide, — 
throw open their minds and judgments to every juat consideration and 
fiict which tend to repel the presumption of bad intentions. Give the 
accused, fully, the benefit of all rebutting circumstances ; and especially, 
ia trials for libel, give him the benefit of showing the truth, the whole 
truth, and, if the heart appeai-s right, and faitMul to duty and verac- 
ity, give him the advantage of it, however weak may be the head, or 
incKscreet the judgment. Such has been the jealousy of some of our 
people on this subject, that, in the constitution of the State of Maine, 
in all " indictments for libels," " the jury, after having received the 
direction of the court, shall have a right to determine, at their discre- 
tion, law and the fiict," (Eevised Statutes of Maine, sec. 4th, p, 8.) 

One other consideration connected with the consequences of actS; 
and the juatificationa for violence, and I have done with what will be 
offered at this time on the evidence to prove penal guilt. 

In many transactions, apparently crimes, where several are actors, 
the severity of the law is often visited on one alone, and the others 
are innocent, and at times even praiseworthy. The line of discrimi- 
nation is between the fii^t offender and those who afterwards act in 
self-defence, or in the protection of othera, or in support of the public 
peace. The scrutiny, then, must begin with the inquiry, Who struck 
the firet blow? who was the original wrong-doer 1 who put the ball of 
guilt in motion ? who kindled the fire which has swollen into a confla- 
gration, and ravaged half a city? Becauae the law adjudges him 
to be criminal who begins an affray, rather than the person assailed or 
injured, though the latter, under excitement of the moment, may 
exact an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth. 
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The law goi» still further, and justifies not only aelf-preservation, 
and all force necessary to insure it, as the first great law of nature, 
but justifies the father and child, and master and apprentice, under 
their close and kindly domestic relatione, in defending each other with 
violence, when forcibly attacked. Tea, more, the law upholds any 
good magistrate, or peace of&cer, in interfering with reasonable force 
to arrest offenders or suppr^s an existing quarrel or riot. Nor 
should juries be over nice in measuring the exact proportions of vio- 
lence between the aggressor, in such cases, and the defender of him- 
self or eluld, or the peace of the community. 

But, when the evidence shows clearly an unreasonable excess of 
force or injury on the part of him first assailed, the latter is and 
should be answerable for the excess ; and the more especially so, if he 
make a slight assault a cloak to inflict wanton retaliation, or wreak 
an old gn.i(%6 with barbarous severity. 

Though the scales of justice in such cases are to weigh every 
attendant circumstance, and make some allowance, as a sort of " tare 
and tret," for passions, sudden outbreaks, difficulties in preserving 
exactness of proportions in the heat of violent rencounters, yet her 
scales are stiU to be used ; and seldom can a discreet and experienced 
juiy mistake as to where the real balance lies. 

It is this function of juries, to discriminate between the feigned 
and the real, to compare and decide on evidence when conflicting, 
to weigh contradictory arguments, to scnitiniae excuses and justifica- 
tions, and to distinguish between innocent and culpable motive, which 
gives such high importance to your tribunal, as well as that of petit 
juries. It not only requires, but helps to cultivate, habits of atten- 
tion, sagacity and judgment. It demands general intelli^nce as to 
affairs of business ana human character. It assists to impart it, to 
make those attached to order more orderly, the friends of law more 
acquainted with its usefulness, the wise wiser, the firm in duty more 
firm, and the great mass of society, where rraides political power, 
more powerful, and better able to elicit truth, and a«t rightfully in 
judicial no less than political matters. It is a mark as well as aid of 
superior civiliaation, no le^ than good government, when the masses 
are competent, by acquirements and habits of this kind, to fill the 
jury-boxes with credit to themselves and benefit to the community. 
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ON IMPAIEIKG AN OBLIGATION OF A CONTEACT 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION.* 

Tan question to be considered in tliis case is, whether an act of the 
Legialature of Mississippi, passed February 21st, 1840, impaired the 
obligation of any contract which the State or others had previously 
entered into with the Planters' Bank. 

If it did, the clause in the constitution of the United Statea 
expressly prohibiting a Stat« from passing any such law has been 
violated, and the plaintife in error are entitled to judgment. 

But, on the contrary, if that act does not impair the obhgation of 
any contract, the judgment below, in favor of the defendants, must be 
affened. 

In considering this question, no peculiar liberality of conatrnetion 
in fii.vor of a corpoi-ation, so as to render that an encroachment on its 
rights which is not clearly so, seems to be demanded of us, by any 
more saeredness in the character of a corporation or its rights than in 
that of an individual ; but rather, that its charter as a public grant is 
not b) be construed beyond its natural import. (8 Pef«rs, 738 ; 3 
Peters, 289 ; 4 Peters, 168, 514.) The inviolability of contracts, 
however, and the faithful protection of vested rights, ai-e due to the 
one no less than the other ; and are both involved in the present 
inquiry, so £ir as affecting, by way of principle or precedent, all the 
various and vast interesta of fliia kind existing over the whole Union. 

Mr. Madison denounced laT,TS impairing the obhgation of contracts, 
as among those not only violating tlie constitution, but " contrary to 
the first principhs of the social compact, mid to every principle 
of sound legislation." (Federalist, No. 44.) 

Again, in Payne et al. v. Baldwin etal., 3 Smedea & Marshall, 
677, — one of the cases now before us, — it is truly admitted, that, "in 
a government like ours, such power is totally out of the range of legis- 
lative authority." 

At the same time, it is to be recollected that our legislatures stand 
in a position demanding often the moat fevorable construction for 
their motives in passing laws, and they require a fair rather than 
hypercritical view of well-intended provisions in them. Those public 
bodies mnat be presumed to act from public considerations, being in a 
high public trust ; and when their measures relate to matters of gen- 
eral interest, and can be vindicated imder express or justly implied 
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powers, and more especially when they appear inteniJed for improve- 
ments made in the true spirit of the age, or for salutary reforms in 
abuses, the disposition in the judiciary should he strong to uphold 
them. 

Certainly it Yfill he only when they depart from limitations or qual- 
ifications of this character, and so use their oivn rights as to impair 
the prior rights of others, that a cheek must be used, however unpleas- 
ant to us, by declaiming that the constitutional restrictions of the 
General Government mast control a statute of a State conflicting with 
them, and thus, for harmony and uniformity, make the former 
supreme, in compliance with the injunctions imposed by the people and 
tlie States themselves in the constitution. Governed by such views, 
we proceed to the examination of the questions arising here, by ascer- 
taining, first, what powers the Legislature of Mississippi granted to 
the plamtiffi, and then what powers it has taken away from them. 

On the 10th of February, 1830, " An act to establish a Planters' 
Bank in the State of Mississippi " passed ; and, among other privileges, 
in the sixth section, granted IJiat the bank " shall be capable and able, 
in law, to have, possess, receive, retain, and enjoy, to tJiemselvea and 
their successors, lands, rents, tenements, hereditaments, goods, chat- 
tels, and effects, of what kind soever, nature, and quahty, not exceed- 
ing in the whole six millions of dollars, including the capital stock of 
eaid bank, and the same to grant, demise, ahen, or dispose ofj for the 
good of said bank." 

The seventeenth section gives power, also, " to receive money on 
deposit, and pay away the same fi^ee of espense ; discount bills of 
exchange and notes, with two or more good and sufficient names thereon, 
or secured by a deposit of bank or other public stock ; and to make 
loans to citizens of the States in the nature of discount on real prop- 
erty, secured by mortgage," &c. 

Doing business with tliese powers, amounting, as it has been 
repeatedly settled, ix> a conti-act in the charter for the use of them (see 
cases in uie West Eiver Bridge, at this term), the bank, on the 24th 
of May, 1839, took the promissory note on which the present suit was 
instituted, and, on the 10th day of June, 1842, tran^erred it to the 
United States Bank, having fii-st commenced this action on it, the 11th 
of October, 1841. 

But, in the mean time, after the execution of the note, though before 
its transfer, the Legislature of Mississippi, on the 21st day of February, 
1840, passed a law, the seventh section of which is in these words : — 
" It shall not be lawful for any bank in this State to ti-ansfer, by 
indorsement or otherwise, any note, bill receivable, or other evidence 
of debt ; and if it shall appear in evidence, upon the trial of any 
action upon any such note, bill receivable, or other evidence of debt, that 
the same was ti'ansferred, the same shall abate upon the plea of the 
(See Acts of 1840, p. 15.) This law constitutes the only 
, recovery in the present case by the plaintiffs. But they 
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is inralicl, because, by the constitution, art. 1, § 10, " no 
State" shall pass any law "impdring the obligation of contracts;" 
and this law does impair it, ia this instance, in two respects. Krst, in 
the oMigation of the contract in the charter with the State ; and sec- 
ondly, in the obhgation of the contract made by the signers of the note 
declared on with the bank. 

To decide understandingly these questions, it will be necessary to 
go a httle further into the true extent of those two conti-acta under the 
powers held by the bank, and likewise into the true extent of the sub- 
sequent act of the Legislature affecting them. 

That promissory notes are to be regarded as either goods, chattels, 
or effects, within the sixth section of the charter, can hardly be ques- 
tioned, when it includes these "of what kind soever, nature, and 
quality." This addition evidently meant to remove any doubt or 
restriction as to the meaning of those terms, as sometimes employed 
in connection with peculiar subjects, and to extend the description by 
them to every kind of personal property belonging to the hank. This 
construction would go no further than sometimes has been done in 
England, holding the words goods and chattels to include choses in 
action, as well aa Other personal property (12 Coke, 1 ; 1 Atkins, 
1182), and by the word goods alone, in a bequest, it has been held 
that a bond will pass (Anonymous, 1 P. Wms. 127). 

So, in respect to effects, it has been held, when the word is used 
alone, or simpliciter, it means all kinds of personal estate. (13 Ves. 
39, 47, note ; Michell v. Michell, 5 Madd. 72 ; Hearne v. "Wigginton, 
6 Madd. 119 ; Oowp. 299.) But if there be some word used with it, 
restraining its meaning, then it is governed by that, or means some- 
thing ejusdem generis. Here, however, instead of restraining terms 
being used with it, those most broad and enlarging are added, being 
"effects of what kind soever, nature, and quality." (Hotham v. Sut- 
ton, 15 Ves. 826 ; Campbell v. Prescott, 15 Ves. 500 ; 3 Ves. 212, 
note.) 

The same rule prevailed in the civil law, under tlie term bona tno- 
bilia. (1 P. Wms. 267-) And by that law, as well as the common 
law, promissory notes or choses in action come under the category of 
movable goods or personal property, as they accompany the person. 
(2 Bl. Comm. 384, 398.) 

The bank w^ allowed, also, by the seventeenth section, " to dis- 
count bOIs of exchange and notes;" and, in truth, promissory notes 
usually constitute a Jai-ge portion of the property of such institutions. 
Such notes, also, not only by general usage and esfaiblished forms, are, 
in most cases, made to run to banks or their order, and must be 
expected to run so when the hanks please; but it is expressly provided, 
by the twenty-second section of this charter, that "it shall not be 
lawful for said bank to discount any note or notes which shall not be 
made payable and negotiable at said bank," &C. And, again, by an 
amendatory act, accepted by the bank, it was provided, on the 9th of 
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December, 1831, " that sucli promissory notes shall be made payable 
and negotiahle on their fiioe at some bank or branch bank." 

But why made negotiable, if no right was to exist to negotiate or 
transfer them 1 The bank, then, aa the legal holder of sooh notes, 
possessed a double right " to dispose " of them ; first, from the express 
gi-ant in the charter itself, empowering them, as to their " goods, 
chattels, and effects, of what kind soever, nature, ajid quality," " the 
same to grant, demise, alien, or dispose of, for the good of said bank " 
(sixth section) ; secondly, by an implied authority, incident to its 
charter and business, and the express reqmrement that the notes 
should be "negotiable on their face." We do not refer to the nest 
ground because it is necessary to resort to implication or analogy to 
estohlish an authority in the bank, under its charter, to make a transfer 
of ite notes, when it possesses that authority by the very words and 
spirit of the contract made in the charter by the State. 

But, to make the correctness of this conclusion from the specific 
words of tlie charter stronger and undoubted, it will be found to be the 
natural, useful, and proper yiew of ite powers as a bank, under all 
sound analogy and necessarily implied authority. 

To reach mis end, it is not indispensable to hold that corporations 
in modem times possess numerous incidental powers, equal to those 
of individuals, as was once the doctrine (Kyd on Corp. 108 ; 2 Kent, 
Comm. 281, and eases in those treatises) ; but seems now in some 
respeefs overruled, (Earle v. Bank of Augusta, 13 Peters, 519, 587, 
153; 2 Cranch, 16T i 12 Wheat. 64.) But merely to hold, as it often 
has been in late years, that what is necessary and proper to be done 
to carry into effect express grants, and which is nowhere forbidden, 
may in most cases be lawful. 

Though such a power as this last to Congi-ess is expressly added in 
the constitution of the United States, yet it has been considered by 
some that it would exist as a reasonable incident, under reasonable 
limitations, without any such express addition. (2 Kent, Comm. 298, 
and cases there cited.) 

Thus a corporation, if once organized, has the implied power to make 
conti-acts connected with its business and debts, and through agents 
and notes, as well as under its seal. (Bank of Columbia v. Patterson's 
Adm'r, 7 Cranch, 299 ; 8 Wheat. 338 ; 12 Wheat. 64 ; 11 Peters, 
588.) 

Bo it may hold and dispose of property even in trust, if not incon- 
sistent and unconnected with its express duties and objects. (Vidal et 
al. V. Girard's Ez'rs, 2 Howard, 127.) 

Hence, a power to dispose of its notes, as well as other property, 
may well be regarded as an incident to its business as a bank to dis- 
count notes, which are required (o be in their terms assignable, as 
well as an incident to its right of holding them and other property, 
when no express limitation is imposed on the authority to transfer 
them, 
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Nofc that a banking corporation has, uniler ita charter, a conati'uctive 
power to follow another indepeniJent branch of business, such as man- 
ufacturing or foreign trade ; but merely the business of banking, and 
to do such acts as are necessary and proper or usual to caiTy that 
business into effect, and such as are in hannony -with the letter and 
spirit of ita charter. 

Nor even that it can adopt any course as an incident, anil as neces 
sarj and proper, which is merely convenient, oi which n expieaaly 
forbidden by tbe charter, or so forbidden by any previously exibtmg 
laws in the State of a general chai'aeter. 

But, in discounting notes and managing its pioperty in legitimate 
banking business, it must be able to assign or sell those notes when 
necessary and proper, as, for instance, to procuie moie specie m in 
emergency, or return an onusual amount of deposits ■withdiawn, oi 
pay large debts for a banking-house, and for any "goods and effects" 
connected with banking which it may properly own. It is its duty to 
pay in some way every debt. (6 Gill & Johns. 219.) This court, in 
the United States v. Robeiison, 5 Peters, 650, has expressly recog- 
nized the authority of a bank to give bonds and assignments to pay 
its deposit debtors. In that case, " the directors agree to pledge to 
the government of the United States the entire estate of the corpora- 
tion as a security for the payment of the original principal of the 
claim," &c. (p. 648). And stieh a pledge or trar^fer was held there 
to be valid. 

It is said, in oppf«iiaon to this, Why should a bank be consideiTd 
as able to incur debts 1 or why to do any business on credit, requiring 
sales of its notes or other property to iSscharge its liabiliti^ 1 Such 
inquiries overlook the laot, that the chief busings and design of most 
banks— their very vitality— is to incur debts, as well as have credits. 
All their deposit certificates, or bank-book credits to individuals, are 
debts of the bank, and which it is a legitimate and appropriate pai-t 
of its business as a hank to incnr and to pay. The same may be 
said, also, of all its bank-notes, or bills, they being merely promises 
or debts of tJie bank, payable to iheir holders, and imperative on 
them to discharge. (See Bank of Columbia v. Patterson's Adm'r, 7 
Cranch, 307; 13 Peters, 593.) 

It may, to be sure, independent of justifications like these, not be 
customary for banks to dispose of their notes often. But, in exigen- 
cies of indebtedness, and other wants under pressures like those 
referred to, it may not only be permissible, but much wiser and si^er 
to do it than to issue more of its own paper, too much of it being 
already out, or part with more of its specie on hand, too little being 
now possessed for meeting all its obligations. Indeed, its right to sell 
any of its property, when not restricted in the charter or any previous 
law, is perhaps as unlimited as that of an individual, if not carried 
into the transaction of another separate and unauthorized branch of 
business. (Angell & Ames on Corp., p. 104, $ 9 ; 4 Johns. Ch. 
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307 ; 2 Kent, Comm. 283 ; 11 Sei-g, & Kawle, 411.) Both may 
sell notes to liquidate their debts, — both sell their lands adjuired under 
mortgages foreclosed, or acquired tinder the extent of esecutjons cot 
redeemed. Both, too, must be able to sell all kinds of their property, 
when proceeding to close wp their business, or find it impraeficahle. 
Nor ia there any pretence nere that any clause in the charter of this 
bank r^tricted it from selling its notes or other property under any 
circumstances, and much less under those, connected "with indebtedness 
and with banting, -which have just been referred to. It -will be seen, 
in this way, that all analogies seem to sustain the right which exists, 
by the express grant in thSa charter, to " alien and dispose of" all 
its "gooife, chattels, and effects, of what kind soever, nature, and 
quality, for the good of said bank." But, to avoid differences of 
opinion, we place the right here solely on the express grant. It 
ought, perhaps, to be added, that the courts of Mississippi once put a 
more limited construction on this charter. (Baldwui et al. v. Payne et 
al., 8 Smedes & MarshaU, 661.) 

But, as that very case is now before us for revision, on the gi'ound 
that it was erroneous, we feel obliged, for that and other reasons, 
which need not he here enumerated, to put such construction on the 
charter, and on the law supposed to violate it, as seems right aceoi-ding 
to oui' own views of their true intent. 

Having thus ascertained the extent of the contract made by the State 
with the book in the charter, we proceed nest to examine the character 
and scope of the contract between the maker of the note and the hank. 

We have already, seen that the bank was not only authorized, but 
expressly required, to discount notes which were negotiable, or, in 
other words, which contained a contract or stipulation to psy^ them to 
any assignee. Nor is it pretended there was any law of JCssi^ippi, 
when this charter was given or when this note was taken, which pro- 
hibited selling it, and pacing to an assignee all the rights, either of 
property or of bringing a suit in his own name, which then existed 
with individuals and other banking institutions. 

What law existed on this point when the note was actually trans- 
ferred is not the inquiry, but what existed when it was made, and its 
obligations as a contract were fixed. The law which existed at the 
transfer, so far from being the test of the force of a contract made 
long before, and under different legal provisions, is the violation of 
it, and the very ground of complaint in the present proceeding. 

Tiiis contract; then, by the bank with the maker, when executed, 
enabled the former to sell or assign it, and the indorsee to collect it, 
not only by its expi-^s terms, but by the general law of the State, 
then allowing transfers of negotiable paper and suits in the name of 
indorsees. (Howard and Hutchinson's Laws, S73.) 

Indeed, independent of the last circumstance, it is highly probable, 
that, by the principles of the law of contracts and commercial paper, 
such choscs in action may be legally assigned or transferred every- 
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ivhere, wlien not expressly prohibited by statute. This was done 
before the Statute of Aune, ia England. And it is done since, 
as to paper both negotiahle and not negotiable, independent of that 
statute. 

If such notes cannot be sued in the name of the indorsee, when 
running to order, without the help of a statute, they certainly can be 
sued in the name of the payee, for the benefit of the indorsee, when 
the transfer is legal in its consideration and form. 

The State itself, by passing this law prohibiting the transfer of 
notes by banka, reeognizea the preYious right, as well as custom, to 
transfer them ; otherwise, the law would not he necessary to prevent 
it. Nor is this law supposed to have been founded on any prior 
abuse of power in negotiating or selling its notes, which, if existing, 
might obviate the above inference. But it is understood, from the 
record and opinions of the State court, that the design of the law was 
to secure another provision of statute not previously existing, but 
made by the L^slature at the same time, requiring banks to receive 
their own notes in payment of their debtors, though below par. 
That design, too, would still recognize tbe prior authority to sell or 
transfer. 

"We are not prepared to say that a State, nnder its general legisla- 
tive powers, by which all rigats of property are held and modifiSl as 
the public interest may seem to demand, might not, where unrestricted 
by constitutions or its own contracfe, pass statutes prohibiting all sales 
or certain kinds of pi-operty, or all s^es by certain classes of persons 
or corporations. (14 Peters, 74.) Such has often been the legislation 
as to property held in mortmain, or by aliens, or certain proscribed 
sects in religion. 

This is, however, very invidious legislation, when applied to classes 
or to particular kinds of property before allowed to be held generally. 
Legislation for particular cas^ or contracts, without the consent of all 
concerned, is of very doubtful validity. (Merrill v. Sherburne et al., 
1 NewHamp. 199.) Under our system of government, and the 
abuses to which in various ways and to various estenfe that kind of 
legislation might lead, several of the State constitutiois possess 
clauses prohibitoiy of' such a course where it affects contracts or 
vested lights ; and more especially does the constitution of tho United 
States expressly forbid any such legislation, whenever it goes to 
impair the obligation of a contract. Hence, the general powers 
which still exist under other governments, or might once have pre- 
vailed here in the States, to change the tenttre and rights over 
property, and especially the jus disponendi of it, cannot now, under 
the federal constitution, be exercised by our States to an extent 
affecting the obligation of contracts. 

The next and final question, then, is. Did the act in question 
impair the obligation, either of the contract by the State with the 
bank, or of the contract by the roaker of the note with the bank ? 
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We have already aaeertained the true extent of both of these con- 
ti-acta hefore this act parsed; that by the State with the bank clearly 
allowing it t« take negotia,ble notes, and to sell or transfer them, and 
that with the maker cleEirly enabling the bank to assign his note, 
and ft recovery to be had on it after a transfer, by the iBsignee. In 
this condition of things, with this note taken and held, accompanied 
by such rights and obligations, the Legislature of Mississippi pa^ed 
the law already quoted. Mid now under consideration. It expressly 
took away the right of the bank to make any trai^fer whatever of its 
notes, and virtually deprived an assignee of them of the right to sus- 
tain any suit, either in his own name or that of the bank, to recover 
them of the maker. 

The new law, also, conferred in substance on the maker a new right 
to defeat any action so brought, which he would otherwise have been 
liable to. These results vitally changed the obligation of the con- 
tract between him and the bank, to pay to any assignee of it, as well 
as changed the obligation of the other contract between the State and 
the bank in the charter, to allow such notes to be taken and trans- 
ferred. It is true that this new law might bear a construction, that 
die transfer was only a voidable act, and not void, and that, if can- 
celled or ■waived, a recovery might aflerwards be had on the note by 
the bank ; and this seems to have been the view of some of the court 
in 3 Smedes & Marshall, 681, aa "well as in Hyde et al. v. The Plant- 
ers' Bank, 8 Eobinson, 421. Yet the State court in Missi^ippi 
appears finally to have thought it meant othei'wise, and to have 
decided that no suit at all can be sustained on such a note by any- 
body after a transfer. This was the view which tliey think influenced 
the Legislature, (See Planters' Bank v. Sharp et al., 4 Smedes & 
MarshSl, 28.) We are disposed to acquieece in the correctne^ of 
this construction, aa it seems to conform nearest to the real designs 
of the Legislature. But this view is not adopted because a decision 
by a State court on a State statute, though generally governing us, is 
to control here in the very cases which, on account of that decision, 
are brought here by appeal or writ of error. 

The rights of a party under a contract might improperly be nar- 
rowed or denied by a State court, ■without any redress, if their 
decision on the extent of them cannot bo reviewed and overruled here 
in cases of this kind ; "while their decision, if restricting or enlarging 
the prohibitory act, might more safely stand, as doing no injury in 
the end, if we hold the act null wherever it is construed by them or 
us so as to conflict with prior rights obtained under contracts. (See 
Commercial Bank v. Buckingham's Ex'rs, 5 Howard, 317.) 

If the State courts of Mississippi should hereafter adopt the dis- 
senting opinion of Judge Sharkey, in 4 Smedea & Marshall, 28, and 
go back to what they appear to Imve before held, in 3 Smedes & Mar- 
shall, 661, — namely, that the right to sue by the bank, after a 
transfer, was not taken away, if the plaintiff replied that the transfer 
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had been rescinded, and tte interest was now solely in the bank,- — 
and should that amstmction he adopted here, the force of this new 
law, 03 impairing the obligation of the contract, might not be so exten- 
sive and cleai as now. But still it would seem to impair the contract 
in some respects ; yet whether in sucfi way and extent as to render the 
obligation itaelf cbangeiJ, mnst be left to be dedded definitively when 
anch a case ia presented for our decision. In the present instance, 
however, as before explained, the extent and operation of the prohib- 
itory law being regarded as forbidding any transfer whatever, and, if it 
takes place, as barring every Idnd of remedy on the note, the decisive 
question may be repeated, How can this happen without injury to the 
plaintiff's contracts? When every form of redress on a contract is 
taken a^vay, it wOl be difScnlt to see how the obligation of it is not 
impaired. (Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. 76 ; 1 Howard, 317 ; 4 Smedes 
& MarshaH, 507; King v. Dedham Bank, 15 Maes. 447.) 

If any right or power be left, under the note, by this act, after a 
transfer ia made, it ia of no use, when it cannot be enforced and no 
benefit be derived from it, but an action abated tolies qtiaiies as often 
as it is iiKtituted. (8 WTieat. 12 ; 1 Bl. Comm. 55.) In the mildest 
view, a new disability is thus attached to an old contract, ajid ite 
value and usefulness restricted ; and these, of course, impair it. (Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel v. Wheeler, 2 Gall. 139.) 

One of the tests that a contract has been impaired is, that its value 
lias by legislation been diminished. It ia not, by the constitution, to be 
impaired at aJl. This is not a question of degi-ee or manner or cause, 
hut of encroaching in any respect on its obligation, dispensing with 
any part of its force. (The Commercial Bank of Rodney v. The 
State of Mississippi, 4 Smedes & Marshall, 507.) So, if the obli- 
gation of a contract is to be regarded as the duty impcsed by it, here 
the duty imposed by the State to adhere to its own deliberate grant, 
and the duty imposed on the signer of the note to make payment 
to an assignee, as weU as to the bank itself, are both interfered with 
and altered. 

In answer to this supposed violation of the contract between the 
maker of the note and IJie bank, some objectioia have been urged 
which deserve further notice here. 

It is sometimes stated, with plausibility, that States may pass insol- 
vent laws, suspending or taking away actions on contracts, where the 
debtor goes into insolvency, and hence, by analogy, can do it here. But 
there another remedy is still given on the contract, before the comniia- 
sionera of insolvency, and a payment is made pro rata, as far as 
means exist. Here there is no other remedy given, or any part pay- 
ment made. Indeed, it seems that a forfeiture of all right to recover 
on the note, in any way, is inflicted here as a penalty for malting that 
very transfer which the bank before, by the act of incorporation, as 
well as by the note itself, was authorized to make. Again, State 
insolvent laws, if made, like this law, to apply to past contracts and 
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stop auifs on them, liave been held not to be constitutional, except 
80 far aa they discharge the person from imprisonment, or in some 
other way affect only the remedy. "Wlien so restricted, they do not 
impair the obligation of the contract itself, hecauae the obligation is 
left in full force and actionable, and future property, as well aa pres- 
ent, subjected to its payment, and the body exonerated only as a 
matter connected merely with the form of the remedy. (Cook v. Mof- 
6it, 5 Howard, 316, and cases there cited.) The case in 8 Robinson, 
421, appears also to have beea one on a note executed after the prohib- 
itory law, and not, as here, befora But where future acquisitioES are 
attempted to be exonerated, and the discharge extended to the debt or 
contract ifself, if done by the States, it mast not, as here, apply to 
past contracts, or it is held to impair their obligation. (Ogden v. 
Saunders, 12 Wheaton, 213 ; Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wieaton, 
122; 6 Wheaton, 131; 2 Kent, Comm. 392; Bronaon v. Kinzie, 1 
Howard, 311 ; McCracken v. Hayward, 2 Howard, 608 ; 1 Cowen, 
321 ; 16 Johns. 237 ; 1 Ohio, 236 ; Cook v. Moffet, 5 Howard, 308, 
814.) Congress alone can do this aa to prior contracta, by means of 
an expresa permission in the constitution to paas uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcy ; and which laws, when not reatrained by any 
constitution or clause like this as to States impairing contracts, may 
in that way be made to reach past obligations. 

The misfortune here is, that the Legislature, if meaning merely to 
insure to bill-holders of the bank, when debtors, the privilege of pay- 
ing in the bills of the bank (as is supposed, 4 Smedea & ^Marshall, 1, 
90), have not said so, and no more, by providing that promissory 
notes, though assigned by banlts, ahould still bs open to set-offs by 
their debtors of any of their bills which they then held. This would 
hare been equitable, and no more, probably, than they would be 
entitled to, on common law principles, if an assignee purchased, as 
here, after the promissory notes fell due, and perhaps with a knowl- 
edge of the existence of such a set-off 

Chief-justice Marahall, in The United States v. Eobertson, 5 
Peters, 659, says, independent of any statute, " every debtor may pay 
hia creditor with the notes of that creditor. They are an equibible 
and legal tender." Equally just and rcdsonable would htie been a 
declaratory law as to the allowance of such bills as i set off where an 
assignment had been made eollusively between the paitie^ with a view 
to prevent such a set-off. (8 Eobmson, 421 ) 

But instead of resorting to such measurea, me Legi%latuie adopted a 
shorter and more sweeping mode ot ittaining the end ol preventing 
asaignments which might embarrass or defeat set offs They did it by 
cutting off all assignments whatever, and all remedies wbatevei upon 
them. And they accompanied this by another statute, enabling debt- 
ors of the bank who held its notes, when their debts fell due, to pay 
in them, or set them off; and even iirtually authori7fd them to mike 
payment in depreciated bills or notes aftenyaids bought up ioi that 
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purpose, and thus to gain an undue advantage over set-oSs by other 
debtors in other matters. 

The act as to this last topic was passed the next day after the set 
prohibiting transfers. (Mississippi Laire, 2 February, 1S40, p. 21, 
sec. 2.) It was in these iforcis : — "AIlbanltiB above alluded to, and 
aJl olher bants in this State, shall at all times recdve their respective 
notes at par in liquidation of their bills receivable and other claims 
due them." These two acts, though undoubtedly well meant, and 
designed to give an honest preference to bill-holcfera (see Sharkey's 
dissenting opinion) as to a paper currency which ought always to be 
kept on a par with specie, were unfortunately, in the laudable zeal to 
avert a great apprehended evO, passed mthout sufficient consideration 
of the limitations of the powers imposed by the constitution of the 
Union on the State Legislatures, not to impair the obligation of exist- 
ing contracts. Hor was it necessary to go so fex to secure any legiti- 
mate results. Some other laws are referred to, which are upheld and 
which affect the whole community, and seem to violate some of the 
important incidents of contracts between individuals, or between them 
and corporations. But it will usoally be found that these are such 
laws only as relate to future contracts, or, if to past ones, relate to 
modes of proceeding in courfa, to the form of remedy merely, to pri- 
ority to some classes of creditors (5 Craiich, 298), to the kind of 
process (9 Peters, 319; 10 Wheat 51), to the length of the statute 
of limitations (6 Wheat. 131; 2 Mason, 168; 3 Johns. Ch, 190; 4 
Wheat. 200; 1 Howard, 315), to exempting the body from imprison- 
ment (4 Wheat. 200), or tools and household goods from aeizui-e (16 
Johns. 244; 1 Howard, 15; 11 Martin, 730), or affecting some 
privilege attached to the person or territory (Story on Confi. of Laws, 
339, &G.), and not to the terms or obligations of any part of the eon- 
tract itself (Cook v. Moiiat, 5 Howard, 295 ; Towne v. Smith, 1 
Woodb. & Minot, 132 ; 1 Greenl. 337 ; 3 Burge on Col. & For. Law, 
234, 1046). 

And if, in professing to alter the remedy only, the duties and 
rights of a contract itself ai^e changed or impaired, it comes just as 
much within the spirit of the constitutional prohibition. (Bronson v. 
ICinsae et al., 1 Howard, 316; 2 Howard, 612; 2 Madison Papers, 
1239, 1581.) 

Thus, if a remedy is taken away entirely, as here, or clogged " hy 
condition of any kind, the right of the owner tnay indeed subsist 
and be acknowledged, but it is impaired." (Green v. Biddle, 8 
Wheat. 75.) And the test, as before suggested, is not the extent of 
the riolation of the contract, hut the fact, that in truth its obligation 
is lessened, in however small a particular, and not merely altering or 
regulating the remedy alone. (2 Howard, 612; 8 Wheat. 1.) 

Having, it is believed, assigned sufficient reasons to show that the 
obli^tion of both of these contracts was impaired, it is now proposed 
briefly to refer to a few precedents bearing on the correctness of this 
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conclusion, cliieSy in respect to the most important of the contracts, 
— that hetween the State ami the hank. On an examination of the 
various decisions which have taken place in this court on the violation 
of the obligation of contracts, it ■will be found that thM case does not 
come within the principles of any of those where the decision was, 
that the new laws were no violation ; but, on the contrary, is mvich 
like several where the decision annulled them aa a clear, violation. 
Thus, where a new law has taken the property of a corporation for 
highways under the right of eminent domain, which reaches all prop- 
erty, private or corporate, on a public necessity, and on making foil 
compensation for it, and under an implied stipulation to be allowed to 
do it in all public grants and charters, no injui-y is committed not 
atoned for, nothing is done not allowed by preexisting laws or rights, 
and consequently no part of the obligation of the contract is impaired. 
(See case of the West River Bridge, and authoiilies there cited, in 6 
Howard, 507.) 

So, when the Legislature afterwards tax the property of such corpo- 
rations, in common with other property of hke kind in the Sta,te, it is 
under an imphed stipulation to that effect, and violates no part of the 
contract cont^ned in the charter. (Armstrong v. Treasurer of Athens 
County, 16 Peters, 281. See Providence Bank v. Billings, 4 Pe1«rs, 
514 ; H Petere, 567 ; 4 "Wheat. 699 ; 12 Mass. Rep. 262 ; 4 Gill & 
Johns. 182; 4 Dum. & East. 2; 5 Bain. & Aid. 157; 2 Railway 

So, when no clause existed in a charter for a bridge against author- 
izing other bridges near at suitable places, it is no violation of the 
terms or obligation of the contract to authorize another. (Charles Eiver 
Bridge V. The Warren Bridge et al., 11 Peters, 420.) 

Nor is it, if a law make deeds by fem^ covert good^ when bonajide, 
though not acknowledged in a particular form ; because it confirms 
rather than impairs their deeds, and carries out the original intent of 
the parties. (Watson v. Mercer, 8 Peters, 88.) 

Or if a State grant lands, but makes no stipulation not to legislate 
farther upon the subject, and proceeds to preseribea mode or form of 
settling titles, this does not impair the force of the grant, or take away 
ainv right under it. (Jackson v. Lumpkin, 3 Peters, 280.) 

Nor does it, if a State merely changes the remedi^ in form, but 
does not abolish them entirely, or merely changes tiie mode of record- 
ing deeds, or shortens the statute of limitations. (3 Peters, 280; 
Hawkins v. Barney's Lessee, 5ib. 457.) 

It has been heli^ also, not only that a Legislature may regulate anew 
what is merely the remedy, but some State courts have decided that 
it may make banking corporations subject to certain penalties for not 
performing their duties, — such as paying their notes on demand in 
specie, — and that this does not violate any contract. (Brown v. Penob- 
scot Bank, 8 Mass, Rep. 445 ; 2 Hill, 242 ; 5 Howard, 342.) It is 
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supposed to help enforce, and not impair, what the chai-t«r requires. 
But on this, being a very different question, we give no opinion. 

But loot a moment at the other class of decisions. Let a chftrtor 
or grant be entirely expunged, as in the case of the Yazoo claims in 
Greorgia, and no one can donbt that the obligation of the contract is 
impaired. (Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch, 87.) 

So, if the State expressly engage in a, grant that certain lands 
shall never be taxed, and a law afterwards passes to tax them. (State 
of Kew Jersey v. "Wilson, 1 Cranch, 164.) Or that corporate prop- 
erty and franchises shall be exempt, and they are then taxed. (Gordon 
V. Appeal Tax Court, 3 Howard, 183.) 

So, if lands have been granted for one pui'pose, and an attempt is 
made by law to appropriate them to another, or to revoke the grant. 
(Terrett v. Taylor, 9 Cranch, 43 : Town of Pawlet v. Clark, 9 Cranch, 
292.) 

Or if a charter, deemed private rather than public, has been altered 
as to its government and control. (Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 
4 Wheat. 518.) 

Or if owners of lands, granted without conditions or restrictions, 
have been by the Legislature deprived of their usual remedy for mesne 
profits, or compelled to pay for certain lands of improvements, for 
which they were not otherwise liable. (Gfi'een v. Eiddle, 8 Wheat. 1.) 

Or if, after a mortgage, new laws sse passed, prohibiting a sale to 
foreclose it, unless two-thirds of its appraised value is offered, and 
enacting further that the equitable title sliaJI not be extinguished till 
twelve months after the sale. (Bronson v. Kinzie, 1 Howard, 311 ; 
McCracten v. Hayward, 2 ib. 608.) 

These last cases in Wheaton and Howard are very near in point to 
the present one, though, in my view, a less strong and decisive 
encroachment on a previous contract thsm this is, 

So are the cases very near where all remedy whatever is taken 
away, and it is held that the obligation of the contract is thus impaired. 
(See some before cited, and 8 Mass. Rep. 430 ; 2 Gall. 141 ; 2 Greenl. 
294 ; 1 Howard, 311 ; 3 Peters, 290 ; 2 Howai-d, 608,) 

The whole usefulness and value of a note or contract is in this way 
destroyed, and tliat without any reference to the contract itself. For 
these reEsons, the judgment below must be reversed. 
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I CONCUR in the amclusion of my brethren as to tlio juijgmcnt 
which ought to be pronounced in all the three license cases. 

But, differing in some of the reasons for that judgment, and in the 
limitations and extent of some of the principles involved, and knowing 
the cases to possess much interest in tiie circuit to which I belong, and 
from which they all come, I do not feel at liberty to refi-aJn from 
briefly expressing my views upon them. 

The paramount question involved in all the cases ia, whether license 
laws by the States for selling spirituous liquors are constitutional. It 
is true that several other points are raised, as to evidence, the power 
of juries in criminal prosecutions to decide the law as well as the facts, 
and other questions not connected with the overruhng of any clause 
in an act of Congi"^s, or treaty, or the constitution, which was inter- 
posed in the defence. But, confined, as we are, to these last consider- 
ations in writs of error to State courts, it would be travelling out of our 
proscribed path to discuss at all, either the other questions just aJluded 
to, or some which have been long and ardently agitated in connection 
with this subject; such, for instance, as the expediency of the license 
laws, or the power of a State to regulate, in any way, the food and 
drint or clothing of its inhabitants. Fortunately, those questions 
belong to another and more appropriate forum, — the State tribunals. 

But, looking to the relations which exist between the General Govern- 
ment and the different State sovereignties, the question, whether the 
laws in these cases are within the power of the States to pass, without 
an encroachment on the authority of the General Government, is one 
of those conflicts of laws between the two governments, involving the 
true extent of the powers in each as regards the other, which is very 
properly placed under our revision. In helping to dischai'ge that 
duty on this occasion, I carry with me, as a controlling principle, the 
proposition, that State powers, State rights, and State decisions, are to 
be upheld when the objection to them ia not clear, equally proper as 
it may be for them, when the objection ia clear, to give way to the 
suprema-cy of the authorized measures of the General Government. 
(See Constitution, ai't. 3.) 

It is not enough to fency some remote or indirect repugnance to acts 
of Congress, — a "potential inconvenienc«," — in order to annul the 
laws of sovereign States, and overturn the deliberate decisions of State 
tribunals. There must be an actual collision, a direct inconsistency, 
and that deprecated case of "clashing sovereignties," in order to 

» Opinimi ju License cases, January term S. C. V. S., in 1817. 
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demand the iuclicial interference of this court to 

(McCuUoch i>. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316,487; 1 Story's Com. on 

Const. 482.) 

These cases present two leading facts in respect to the material 
points, which ought fii-st to be noticed. Neither of them is a prosecu- 
tion against the importer of spirit or wine from a foreign country ; and 
in neither has a du^ been imposed, or a tax collect^, by the State 
from the original defendant, in connection with these articles. From 
this state of things, it follows, that, however much haa been said aa to 
the collision between these license laws and some former decisions 
of this court, no such direct issue is made up in either of them. 

The case usually cited in support of such a proposition is very 
different. It is that of Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat. 419, which 
was a tax or license required, before the sale of an article, fi'om the 
importer of it from a foreign country; and it was an importer alone 
who called the constitutionality of the law in question. What do these 
statutes, then, really seek to do f They merely attempt to regulate 
the sale of spirit or wine within the limits of States, in regard to the 
quantity sold at any one time without a license from the State 
authoritiffl, — as in ^e cases from Massachusetts and Ehode Island ; 
and in regard to any sale whatever without such license, — as in the 
case from New Hampshire. 

It is ti'ue, also, that the quantity allowed to be sold in Massachusetts 
at any one time, without a license, is not so small as that which is per- 
mitted by Congress to be imported in kegs, and in Rhode Island is 
greater than that which Congress permits to be imported in bottles, 
and in New Hampshire is no quantity whatever. Yet neither of the 
laws unconditionally prohibits importations. Indeed, neither of them 
saj^ anything on the subject of importations. The first inquiry, then, 
i-ecars, whether they do not all stand on the same platform in respect 
to tiis, and without conflicting in this respect with any act of Congress. 
My opinion is that they do ; as none of them, by prohibiting importar- 
tions, oppose in terms any act of Congress which allows them, and 
none seem to me to conflict, in substance, more than form, with entire 
freedom on that subject. Nor in either case do they, in point of feet, 
amount to a prohibition of importations in any quantity, however 
small. Under them, and so fai- as regards them, importations still go 
on abundantly into each of those States. It is manifest, also, whether 
as an abstract proposition or practical measure, that a prohibition to 
import is one thing, while a prohibition to sell without license is 
another, and entirely different. The first would operate on foreign 
commerce, on the voyage. The latter affects only the internal business 
of the State afifir the foreign importation is completed and on shore, 
In the next place, in point of feet, neither of the laws goes so far as 
to prohibit in terms the sales, any more than the imports, of spirits. 
On looking at the laws, this wiU be conceded. But, if such a pro- 
hibition existed as to sales, what act of Congress would it come in 
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collision with 1 None has ever been passed which professes to regulate 
or permit sales within the States as a matter of commerce. A goocl 
reason exists for this, as the auhject of buying and selling within a 
State is one as exclasively belonging to the power of the State over its 
internal trade, as that to regulate foreign commerce is with the 
General Government, nnder the broadest construction of that power. 

And what power or mesaare of the General Government would a 
prohibition of sales within a State conflict with, if it coisisted merely 
in regulations of the police or internal commerce of the State itself! 
There is no contract, express or implied, in any act of Congress, that 
the owners of property, whether importers or purchaaera from them, 
shall sell their articles in snch quantities or at such times as they 
please within the respective States. Hor can they e:q)ect to sell on 
any other or better terms thaa are allowed by each State to all its 
citizens, or in a manner different from what has comported mth the 
policy of most of the old States, as well before as since the constitution 
was adopted. Any other view would not accord with the usages of 
the country, or the fitness of things, or the unquestioned powers of all 
sovereign States, and, aa is admitted, even of those in this Union, to 
regalate both their internal commerce and general police. The idea, 
too, that a prohibition to sell would be tantamount to a prohibition to 
import, does not seem to me either logical or founded in fact. I'or, 
even luider a prohibition to sell, a person conld import, aa he often 
does, for his own consumption and that of his femily ^id plantations ; 
and, also, if a merchant, extensively engaged in commerce, often does 
import articles with no view of sellm^ ttiem here, but of storing them 
for a higher and more suitable market in another State, or abroad. 
This was the paramount object in the law of Congress, so often cited, 
a^ to the importation of kegs of fifteen gallons of brandy, — to have 
them in proper shape to be reexported and carried on mules in Mexico, 
rather than to be sold for use here. 

I should question lie correctness of this objection, even were it the 
doctrine in Brown v. Maryland, though I do not regard it as the point 
there settled, or the substantial reison for it. (See Chief-justice 
Parker's Opinion in The State of New Hamjshire v. Peirce, in Iiaw 
Rep. for September, 1845.) That point related rather to the want of 
power in a State to lay a duty on imports. 

But it is earnestly urged, that, as these acts indirectly prohibit 
sales, such a prohibition of sales is indirectly a prohibition of importa- 
tions, and importations are certainly regulated by Congress. It is 
necessary to scrutinize the grounds on which such oiroujtoiis reasoning 
and analogy rest. The sale of spirit being still permitted in all these' 
States, as before remarked, it is first objected, that it is permitted in 
certain quantities only, except under license, and that this restricts and 
le^ena both the sales and imports. But the leading object of the 
license is to insure the sales of spirit in quantities not likely to 
encourage intemperance, and at places and times, and by persons, con- 
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ducive to &e same end. This is the case in New Hamjsliire, where 
none can be sold without license ; while in the two other StateSj if no 
license is granted, the owner may sell in ten or twenty-eight gallona 
at a time; and in all the three States, the owner may, without 
license, consume what he imports, or store and reexport it for a market 
elsewhere. So the laws of most of the States forbid sales of property 
on the SahbatL But who ever regarded that as prohibiting there 
entirely either their importe or sales? 

It is further argued, however, that the license laws accomplish 
indirectly what is hostile to the policy of Congi-esa, and thus conflict 
with the spirit of its acts as much as if they prohibited absolutely both 
unportatioi^ and sales, But, if efiecting tins at all, it must be because 
they tend to lessen, and are designed tn lessen, the consumption of 
foreign spirits, and thus help to rSiuce the imports and sales of them. 

The case from New Hampshn-e is iu tins respect less open to 
objection than the others, the spirit there having been domestic. Bat, 
as it came in coastwise from another State, it may involve a lilie 
principle in another view; and, in its prohibitory character as to selling 
any liquor without license, the !New Hampshire statute goes fm-ther 
than either of the others. 

Now, can it he maintained that every law which tends to diminish 
the consumption of any foreign or domestic article is unconstitutional, 
or violates acts of Congress 'i Por that is the essence of this point. 
So far from this, whatever promotes economy in the use or consump- 
tion of any articles is certainly desirable, and to be encouraged by 
both the State and Grenerai Ghivei-nments. Improvements of that kind 
by new inventions and labor-saving machinery are encouraged by 
patents and rewards. More especially is it sound policy everywhere 
to lessen the consumption of hixuries, and in particular those danger- 
ous to public morals. So in respect to foreign articles : the disuse of 
them is promoted by both the General and State Governments in several 
other ways, rather than treating it as unconstitutional or against the 
acts of Congress, though the revenue as well as consnmption be thereby 
diminished. Thus, the former orders the purchase of only domestic 
hemp for the navy, when it can be obtained of a suitable quahty and 
price (Resolution, 18 February, 1843, 5 Statues at Large, 648). 
And some of the States have often bestowed bounties on the growth 
of hemp, and of wheat, and other useful articles. An exception like 
this would cut so deep and wide into other usages and policy well 
established, as to need no further refutation. But this objection is 
mixed up with another, — that the operation of these license laws is 
unconstitutional, because they lessen the amount of revenue which the 
General Government might otherwise derive from the impoiiation of 
that which is made abroad. It may be a sufficient reply to this, that 
Congress itself, by its own revenue system, has, at times, by very high 
duties on some articles, meant to diminish tjieir consnmption, and 
reduce the revenue which othenrise might be derived from them if 
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allowed to be introdaced more largely under a small duty. And in 
fins very article of spirils it has confesaedly, from the foundation of 
the government, made the dutiea Hgli, so as to discoui-age their use ; 
and this in the very last tariff of 1846, though considered to be more 
emphatically a mere revenue measure. So its actual policy for fifteen 
yeais has been to lessen the use of spirit in both the army and navy ; 
and by the thh-d section of the act of Aug. 29th, 1842, ch. 267 (6 
Statutes at Large, 546), this policy is recognized and encouraged by 
law. 

So, when resorting to internal duties, for a like reason in part, stills 
and the manufacture of whiskey have been the first resorted to ; and, at 
last, in order to discourage the making of molasses into New England 
rum, the dfawback on the former, when manufeotured into spirit and 
exported, is allowed to stand now on a footing much le^ fevorable than 
that on sugar when refined and exported. 

Again, where States look to the most proper objects of domestic 
taxation, it is perfectly competent for them to aesess a higher tax or 
excise, by way of license or direct assessment, on articles of foreign 
rather tkio domestic growth belonging to her citizens ; and it ever has 
been done, however it may discoura^ the use of the former, or lessen 
the revenue which might otherwise be derived from them by the 
General Government, or tend to reduce imports, as well aa restrict the 
sale of them when considered of a dangerous character. 

The ground is, therefore, untenable entirely, that a course of legis- 
lation which serves to discQurage what is foreign, whether it be by 
Congress or the States, is, for that reason alone, contraiy to the consti- 
tution, even if it tend at the same time to reiluce the amount of 
revenue wliich would otherwise accrue from foieign imports, or from 
those of that partieular article. 

Importations, then, being left unforbidden in all of these cases, and 
the right to seU with a license not being piohibited m any of them, — 
nor without one prohibited, except qudifiedly m two of them, and in 
the other absolutely, but not affecting foreign imports at all in that 
case, as the spirit sold there was of domestic manufacture, — I pass to 
the next constitutional objection. 

It has been contended, that the sum required to be paid for a license, 
and the penalty imptsed for selling without one, are in the nature of a 
duty on imports, and thus come within the principle really settled in 
Brown v. Maryland, and thus conflict with the constitution. It is 
conceded, that a State is forbidden " to lay any impost or duties on 
impoi-ts" without the assent of Congress. (Art. 1, §> 10.) But 
neither of these statutes purports to tax imports from abroad of 
foreign spirits, or imports from another State, either coastwise or by 
land, of either foreign or domestic spirits. The last mode is not 
believed to be that referred to in the constitution ; and no regulation has 
ever been made by Congi-ess concerning it when consisting of domestic 
spirits, as in the case of New Hampshire, except with a view to prc- 

YOL. n. 6 
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vent smuggling. (Act of Congress, Sept. 1, 1789, cli. 11, ^ 25, and 
Feb. 18, 1793, ch. 8, ■J. 14; 1 Statntea at Large, 61, 309.) 

Nor does either of these statutes purport to tax the introdueljon of 
an article by the merchant importing it,— mach less to impose any duty 
on the article itself for revenue, in addition to what C'ongr^a require. 
Neither of them appears to be, in character or design, a fiscal measure. 
They do not touch the mei-chaodise till it has become a part of the 
property and capital of the State, and then merely regulate the dis- 
posal of it under license, as an affiiir of police and intenial commerce. 
They might, then, even tax it as a part of the commercial stock in 
trade, and thus subject it, like other property, to a property tax, ivith- 
out being exposed to be considered an impost on imports, so as to 
conflict with the constitution. But the pensilty and license in these 
cases are imposed diverso intuitu, and not as a tax of any kind. 
Hence they operate no more in substance than in form as an impost 
of the prohibited character. 

There is no pretence that the penalty is for revenue; and if the 
small sum taken for a license should ever exceed the expense and 
trouble of supervising the matter, and become a species of internal duty 
or excise, it would operate on spirit made in the State as well as that 
made elsewhere, and on others as well aa importers, and, like any 
State tax on local property, or local trade, or local business, bo free 
&om any conflict with the constitution or acts of Congress. And what 
seems decisive in these causes as to this aspect of the question is, that 
neither of the persona here prosecuted was, in feet, an importer of 
foreign spirit or wines, or set up a defence of that kind as to himself, 
on the trial, which was overruled in the State courts. 

Nor can the proposition, sometimes advanced, be "vindicated, that 
this license, if a tax, and &Iling at times on persons not citizens, 
whether they belong to other States or ai-e aliens, is either unjust or 
unconstitutional. It falls on them only when within the limits of the 
State, under the protection of its la\?s, and seeking the privileges of 
its trade, and only in common with their own citizens. Such taxes 
are justifiable on principles of international law (Vattel, !B. 8, oh. 10, 
^ 132), and I can find no clause in the constitution with which they 
come in coUision. 

Again : it has been strenuously insisted on in these cases, and per- 
hajs it is the leading position, that these license laws are virtually 
regulations of foreign commerce ; and hence, when passed by a State, 
are exercising a power exclusively vested in the General Government, 
and therefore void. This is maintained, whether they actually con- 
flict with any particular act of Congress or not. But, dissenting 
from any such defmition of that power, as thus exclusive and thus 
abrogating eveiy measure of a State which by construction may be 
deemed a regulation of foreign commerce, though not at all conflicting 
with any existing act of Congress, or mth anything ever lilcely to be 
done by Congress, I shall not, on this occasion, go at length mto the 
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reasons for my dissent to the exclusive cliaracter of this power, because 
these license laws are not, in my opinion, regulations of foreign com- 
merce, and in a recent inquiry on the circuit I have gone very fully 
into the question. (The United States v. Kevr Bedford Bridge, in 
Massachusetts District.) 
My reasons are, in brief, — 

1. The grant is in the same article of the con<ititutnn mid in bhi, 
language, lyith others which this court hai^ pionounced not to be ex- 
clusive; e. g., tlie regulation of weights and measure'' of lianlanptoy, 
and disciplining the militia. 

2. There is nothing in its nature, in several lespects toiendei it 
more exclusive than the other gi-ants ; but on the contrary much in 
its nature to permit and require the concurrent and auxiliary action 
of the States. But I admit that, so fer aa legaids the unifoimity of a 
regulation reaching to aU the States, it must in these ctees, of couise, 
be exclusive; no State being able to prescribe rules for others as to 
bankruptcy, or weights and measures, or the militia, or for foreign 
commerce. A want of attention to this diBcrimination has caused most 
of the difficulty. But there is much in connection with foreign com- 
merce which is local within each State, convenient for its regnlation 
and nsefnl to the public, to be acted on by each till the power is abused, 
or some course is taien by Congress conflicting with it, Such are the 
deposit of baUast in harbors, the extension of wharves into tide-water, 
the supervision of the anchorage of ships, the removal of obstructions, 
the allowance of bridges with suitable draws, and various other mat- 
ters that need not be enumerated, beside the exercise of numerous 
police and health powers, which are also by many claimed upon dif- 
ferent grounds. 

This local, territorial, and detadled legislation should vary in differ- 
ent States, and is better understood by each than by the General 
Government; and hence, as the colonies under an empire usually 
attend to all such local legislation within their limits, leaving only 
general outlines and rules to the parent country at home, — as towns, 
cities, and corporations, do it through by-laws for themselves, after the 
State Legislature laysdown general principles, and as the war and navy 
departments and courts of justice make detailed rules under general 
laws, — so here the States, not conflicting with any uniform and general 
regulations by Congress, as to foreign commerce, miKt, for convenience, 
if not necessity, from the very nature of the power, not be debarred 
from any legislation of a local and detailed character on matters con- 
nected with that commerce omitted by Congi'esa. And to hold the 
power of Congress as to such topics exclusive, in every respect, and 
probibitoiy to the Stat^, though never exercised by Congress, as fully 
as when in active operation, wrneh is the opposite tiieory, would create 
infinite inconvenience, and detract much from the cordial cooperation 
and consequent harmony between both governments, in their appro- 
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priate spheres. It would nnllify numeroiia useful laws and regulations 
in all the Atlantic and commercial States in the Union. 

If this view of the subject conflicts with opiriione laid down obiter 
in some of the decisions made by this court (9 Wheat. 209 ; 12 ibid. 
438 ; 16 Peters, 543), it corresponds mth the conclusions of several 
judges on this point, and does not, in my understanding of the subject, 
contradict any adjudged case in point. (5 Wheat. 49 ; Wilson v. 
Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, 2 Peters, 245 ; 11 ibid. 132 ; 14 
ibid. 5T9; 16 ibid._627, 664; 4 Wheat 196.) 

But, without going further into this question, it is enough here to 
say, 1iat these license laws do not profess to he, nor do they operate 
as, regulations of foreign commerce. They neither direct how it shall 
be carried on, nor where, nor under what duties or penalties. IToth- 
ing is touched by ihem which is on shipboard, or between ship and 
shore ; nothing till within the limits of a State, and out of the posses- 
sion and jurisdiction of the General Govemtnent. 

It is objected, in another view, that such licenses for seUing domestic 
spirit may affect the commerce in it between the States, which by the 
constitution is placed under the regulation of Congress as much as 
foreign commerce. 

But this license is a regulation neither of domestic commerce 
between the States, nor of foreign commerce. It does not operate on 
either, or the imports of either, till they have entered the State, and 
become component parts of its property. Then it has, by the consti- 
tution, the exclusive power to regulate its own internal commerce and 
business in such articles, and bind all residents, citizens or not, by its 
regulations, if they ask its protection and privileges ; and Congress, 
instead of being opposed and thwarted by regulations as to this, can 
no more interfere in it Ihan the States can interfere in regulation of 
foreign commerce, if the proposition was maintdnable, that, without 
any legislation by Congi'ess as to the trade between the States (except 
that in coasting, as before explained, to prevent smugghng), anything 
imported from another State, foreign or domestic, could be sold of 
right in the package in which it was imported, not siibject to any 
hcense or internal regulation of a State, then it is obvious that the 
whole license system may be evaded and nullified, either from abroad, 
or from a neighboring State. And the more especially can it be done 
from the latter, as imports may be made in bottles of any size, down 
to half a pint, of spirits or wines ; and if its sale cannot be interfered 
with and regulated, the retail business can be carried on in any email 
quantity, and by the most irresponsible and unsuitable persons, with 
perfect impunity. 

The apprehension that the Sta,tes, by these license systems, ai'e 
likely to impair the freedom of trade between each other, ia hardly 
verified by the experience of a half-century. Their conduct has been 
so liberal and just thus far on this matter as never to have called for 
the legislation of Congress, which it cleai-ly has the power to make ia 
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respect to the commerce between the States, whenever any occasion 
shall require its interpositjon, to check imprudences or abuses on the 
part of any one of them towards the citizens of another. Some have 
objected, nest, that these laws violate our foreign treaties, — such as 
those, for example, with Great Britiua and Prnsaia, which stipulate 
for free ingress and egress as to our porta, aa well as for a participation 
in our iaterior trade. (See Eight Statute at Large, 116, 228, 378.) 
But those ai-rangements do not profess to exempt their people from 
local taxation here, or local conformity to license systems, operating, 
as these State laws do, on their own citizens and their own domestic 
products in the same way, and to the same extent, as on foreign onea. 
And neither of those laws in this case forbid access to our ports, or 
importation into the several States, by the inhabitanis of any foreign 
countries. 

In settling the question whether these laws impugn treaties, or 
regulate either foreign commerce or that between the States, or impose 
a duty on imports, ordinary justice to the States demands that they 
be presumed to have meant what they profess till the contrary is 
shown. Hence, a3 these laws were passed by States posseting expe- 
rience, intelligence, and a high tone of morids, it is neither legal nor 
liberal to attempt to nullify them by any forced construction, so as to 
mate them regulations of foreign commerce, or measures to collect 
revenue by a duty on foreign imports, thus impai-ting to them a char- 
acter different from that professed by their authors, or fram that which, 
by their provisions and tendency, they appear designed for. These 
States are as incapable of duplicity or fraud in their laws, of meaning 
one thing and profe^ing another, as the purest among their accusers ; 
and while legitimate and constitutional objects are assigned, and means 
used which seem adapted to such ends, it is illiberal to impute other 
desigiK, and to construe their legislation as of a sinister character, 
which they never contemplated. Thus, on the face of them, these 
laws relate exclusively to the regulation of licensed houseSj and the 
sales of an article which, especially where retailed in small quantities, 
is likely to attract together within the State unusual numbers, and 
eneoarnge idleness, wastefulness, and drunkenness. To mitigai«, if 
not prevent, this last evil, was undoubtedly their real design. 

From the first settlement of this country, and in most other nations, 
ancient or modern, civilized or savage, it has been found useful to 
discountenance excesses in the use of intoxicating liquor. And, with- 
out entering here into the question whether legislation may not, on 
this as other matters, become at times intemperate, and react injuri- 
ously to the salutary objects sought to be promoted, it is enough in 
say, under the general aspect of it, that the legislation here is neither 
novel nor extraordinary, nor apparently designed to promote other 
objects than physictd, social, and moral improvement. On the contrary, 
its tendency clearly is to reduce fiimily expenditures, secure health, 
le^en pauperism and crime, and cooperate with, rather than counteract, 
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the apparent policy of the General Government itself in respect to the 
disuse of ai-dent spirit. 

They aim, then, at a right object. They ai-e calculated to promote 
it. They are adapted to no other. And no other, or siniater, or 
improper view can, therefore, either with delicacy or truth, be imputed 
to them. 

But I go further on this point than some of the court, and wiah to 
meet the case in fixjnfc, and in its worst bearings. If, as in the view 
of some, these license laws were really in the nature of pai'tial or entire 
prohibitions to sell certain ai-ticles within the limits of a State, as being 
dangerous to public health and morals, or were virtrual taxes on them 
SiS State property in a fair ratio with other taxation, it does not seem 
to me that their conflict with the constitution would, by any means, be 
clear. Taking for granted, till the contrary appears, that the real 
design in passing them for such purposes is the avowed one, and 
especially while their provisions we suited to effect the professed object, 
and nothing beyond that, and do not apply to persons or things, except 
where within the limits of State territory, they would appear entirely 
defensible aa a matter of right, though prohibiting sales. 

Whether such laws of the States as to licenses are to be ebesed as 
police measures, or aa regulations of their internal commerce, or aa 
taxation merely, imposed on local property and local business, and are to 
be justified by each or by all of them together, is of little consequence, 
if they are laws which fi-om their nature and object must belong to all 
sovereign States. Call them by whatever name, if they are necessary 
to the well-being and independence of all communities, they remain 
among the rraerved rights of the States, no express gi'ant of them to 
the <^neral Government having been either proper, or appaj-entlj 
embraced in the constitution. So, whether they conflict or not iodi- 
reotly and slightly with some regulations of, foreign commerce, after 
the subject-matter of that commerce touches the soil or waters within 
tlie limits of a State, is not, perhaps, veiy material, if thej' do not really 
relate to that commerce, or any other topic within the jurisdiction of 
the General Government. 

As a general rule, the power of a State over all mattei-s not gi'anted 
aiyay must be aa full in the bays, ports and harbors, within her terri- 
tory, intra fauces ierres, as on her wharves and shoixs, or interior 
soil And there can be little check, on such legislation, beyond the 
discretion of each State, if we consider the great conservative reserved 
}X)wer3 of the States, in their quarantine or health systems, in the 
regulation of their internal commerce, in their authority over taxation, 
and, in short, every local measure necessary to protect themselves 
against persons or things dangerous to their peace and their morals. 

It is conceded that the States may exclude pestilence, either to the 
body or mind, shut out the plagoe or cholera, and, no less, obscene 
paintings, lottery tickets, and convicts. (Holmes v. Jennison et al, 
U Petere, 568 ; 9 Wheat. 203 ; 11 Peters, 133.) How can tiiey be 
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sovereign within their respective spheres, ivithout power to regulate 
all tlieir internal commerce, as well as police, ancl direct how, -when, 
and where, it shall be conducted in aj-ticles intimately connected either 
with public morab, or pahlic safety, or the public prosperity 1 (See 
Vattel, B. 1, ch. 19, '§'§ 219, 231.) 

The list of interdicted articles and persons is a long one in most 
European governments, and, though in some cases not very judicious 
or liberal, is in others most commendable ; and the exclusion of opium 
from China is an instance well known in Asia, and kindred in its policy. 
The introduction and storage of gimpowder in large quantities is one 
of those article long regukted and forbidden here. (New York v. 
Miln, 11 Peters, 102.) Lottery tickets and indecent prints are also 
a common subject of prohibition almost everywhere. (6 Greenleaf, 
412 ; 4 Blackfoi-d, lOT. See the tariff of 1842 ; 5 Stat at Large, 
566, ^ 28.) And why not cards, dice, and other instruxaents of gam- 
ing, wlien thought necessary to suppre^ that vice ? In short, on 
what principle but this rests the justification of the States to pi-ohibit 
gaming itself, iragers, champerty, forestalling, — not to speak of the 
debatable cases of usury, marriage brobage bonds, and many other 
matters deemed either impolitic or criminal *! 

It might not comport with the usages or laws of nations to impose 
mere transit duties on articles or men passing through a State ; and 
however resorted to in some places and on some occasions, it is usually 
illiberal, as well as injudicious. (Vattel, B. 8, ch. 10.) And, if 
resorted to here, in respect to the business or imports of citizens of 
other States, might clearly conflict with some provisions of the consti- 
tution conferring on them equal rights, and be a regulation of the 
commerce between the States, the power over ivhich they have 
expressly granted to the General Grovemment, But the present case is 
not of that character. Nor would it be, if prohibiting sales within the 
acknowledged limits of a State, in eases affecting public morals or 
public health. Nor is there in this ease any complaint, either by a 
foreign merchant or foreign nation, that treaties are broken ; or by 
any of our own States or by Oongi-ess, that its acts or the constitution 
have been violated. 

There are additional illustrations of such powers, existing on general 
principles in all independent States, ^ven in Puffendorf, B. 8, ch. 5, 
■S- 30, as well as in various other writers on national law. And those 
exercised under what he teims "sovereign or transcend ntal p 
priety" (^ 7th), and those which we class under the right of mi 
nent domain, ' ' are recognized in the iifth amendment to the o 1 1 ti n 
itself, and go far beyond this. 

Much more is there an authority to forbid sales, whei-e n nth ty 
exists both to seize and destroy the ai'ticle itself, as is often tb ca t 



So the power to forbid the sale of things is surely as extensive, and 
s ou as broad principles of public security and sound morals, as 
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that to exclwde persons. And yet, ivho does not know that slaves 
have heen prohibited admittance by many of our States, trhether 
coming from tbeir neighbors or a,broad 1 And which of them cannot 
forbid their soil from being polluted by incendiaries and felons from 
any quarter? 

Nor is there, in my view, any power conferred on the Gfeneral Grov- 
emment which has a right to control this matter of internal commerce 
or police, while it is fairly exercised so as to accomplish a legitimate 
object, and by means adapted legally and suitably to such end aJone. 
New Hampshire has, for many years, made it penal to bring into her 
limifa paupers even iVom other States ; and this is believed to be a 
power exercised widely in Europe among independent nations, as well 
as in this country among the States. (New Hampshire Revised Stat- 
utes, Paupers, 140.) 

It is the undoubted and reserved power of every State here, as a 
political body, to decide, independent of any provisions made hy Con- 
gress, though subject not to conflict with any of them when rightful, who 
shall compose its population, who become its residents, who its citizens, 
who enjoy the privileges of its laws, and be entitled to their protection 
and fevor, aiid what kind of property and business it will tolerate and 
protect. And no one government, or its agents or navigators, possess 
any right to mate another State, against its consent, a penitentiary, 
or hospital, or poor-house ferm for its wretched outcasts, or a receptacle 
for its poisons to health, and instruments of gambling and debauchery. 
Indeed, this court has dehberately said, "We entertain no doubt 
whatsoever, that the States, in virtue of their general police power, 
possess full jurisdiction to arrest and restrain runaway slaves, and 
remove them from their borders, and otherwise to secure themselves 
against their depredations and evil example, as they certainly may do 
in cases of idlers, vagabonds and paupers." (Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 
16 Petere, 626.) 

There may be some doubt whether the Genera! Government or each 
State possesses the prohibitory power, as to peraons or property of cer- 
tain kinds, from coming into the limits of the State, But it must exist 
somewhere ; and it seems to me rather a police power, belonging to 
the States, arid to be exercised in the manner best suited to t' 



and institutions of each, than one anywhere granted or proper to the 
peculiar duties of the General Government. Or, if vested in the latter 
at all, it is but concuri'ent. Hence, when the latter pi-ohibited the 
import of obscene prints in the tariff of 1842, it was a novelty, and 
was considered hj some more properly to be left to the States, as it 
opened the door to a prohibition, or to prohibitory duties, to many 
articles, by the General Government, which some States might desire, 
but others not wish to come in as competitors to tlieir own manufac- 
tures, But, as previously shown, to prohibit sales is not the same 
power, nominally or in substance, as to prohibit imports. 

It is possible, that, under our system of double governments over 
one and the same people, the States cannot prohibit the mere arrival 
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of vessels amil cargoes wliich they may deem dangerous in cliaracter to 
tteir public peace, or public morals, or general health. This might, 
perhaps, trench on foreign commerce. Nor can they tas them as 
imports. This might trench on that part of the constitution which 
forbids States to lay duties on imports. But, after articles have 
come within the territorial limits of States, -whether on land or water, 
the destruction itself of what contains disease and death, and the longer 
continuance of sneh articles within their limits, or the terms and 
conditions of their contumance, when conflicting with their le^timate 
police, or with their power over internal commerce, or with their right 
of taxation over all persons and property under their protection and 
jurKdiction, seems one of the first principles of State sovereignty, and 
indispensable to puhhc safety. Such extraordinary powers, I concede, 
are to be exercised with caution, and only when necessary or clearly 
justifiable in emergencies, on sound and constitutional principle ; and, 
if used too often, or indiscreetly, would open a door to much abuse. 
But the powera seem clearly to exist in the States, and ought to remain 
there ; and though, in this instance, they are not used to this extent, 
but still, as respectable minorities within these three States believe not 
to be useful, and as some other States do not think deserving imitation, 
yet they are used as the competent and coratitutional power ■within 
each has judged to he proper for its own welfare, and as does not 
appear to be repugnant to any part of the constitution, or a treaty, or 
an act of Congress. They must, therefore, not he interfered wi^ by 
tiiis court ; and the more especially, aa one reason why these powers 
have been left with the States is, that the subject-matter of taem is 
better understood by each State than by the Union ; and the policy 
and opinions and usages of one State in relation to some of them may 
be very unlike those of others, and therefore require a different system 
of legislation. Where can such a power, also, be safer lodged, than 
with those public bodies, or States, who are themselves to be the 
greatest sufferers in interest and character by an improper use of if? 
If it should happen at any time to be exercised injudiciously, tltat 
circumstance would furnish a gL-ound for an appeal rather to the intel- 
hgence and prudence of the State, in respect to its modification or 
repeal, than an authority for this court, by a writ of error, to interfere 
with the well-considered decision of a State court, and reverse it, and 
pronounce a State law null and void, merely on that account. 

Many State laws are such that their expediency and juefiee may 
be doubted widely, and hy iJiis tribunal ; hut this confers no authority 
on us to nulhfy them ; nor is any such authority, for such a cause, 
conferred on Congress by any part of the constitution. 

The States stand properly on their reserved rights, within their own 
powers and sovereignty, to judge of the expediency and wisdom of 
their own laws ; and while they take care not to violate cleai-ly any 
portion of the constitution or statutes of the General Gfovemment, our 
duty to that constitution and laws, and our respect for State rights, 
must requh'e us not to interfere. 
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ON MAETIAL LAW IN EIIODE ISLAND.* 



The writ in this cage cbarges the defendants with breaking and 
entering the plaintiff's dwelling-house, on the 29th of June, 1842, 
and doing much damage. 

The plea in justification alleges thsbt, on June 24th, 1842, aa assem- 
hly in arms had taken place in Rhode Inland, to overawe and make 
war upon the State. And tlierefore, in order to protect its govern- 
ment, the Legislature, on the 25th of that month, passed an act declai-- 
ing the whole State to be under martial lair. That the plaintiff was 
assisting in traitorons designs, and had been in arms to sustain them, 
and the defendants were ordered by J. Child, an officer in the militia, 
to arrest the plaintiff, and, supposing him mthin the house named in 
the writ, to break and enter it for the purpose of fulfilling that order; 
and, in doing this, they caused as little damage as possible. 

The replication denied all the plea, and aveiTed that the defendants 
did the acts complained of in their own wrong, and without the cause 
alleged. 

To repel the defence, and in vindication of the conduct of the plain- 
tiff, much evidence was offered ; the substance of which will be next 
stated, with some leading feots proved on the other side in connection 
with it. 

The people of Rhode Island had continued to live under their charter 
of 1668 from Charles the Second, till 1841, with some changes in the 
right of suffrage by acts of the Legislature, but without any new con- 
stitution, and still leaving in force a requirement of a freehold qualifi- 
cation for voting. By the growth of the State in commerce and man- 
ufactures, this requirement had for some time been obnoxious, as it 
excluded so many adult males of personal worth, and possessed of intel- 
ligence and wealth, though not of land, — and aa it made the ancient 
apportionment of the number of representatives, founded on real estate, 
very disproportionate to the present population and pei-eoaal property 
in different portions and towns of the State. 

This led to several applications to the Legislature for a change in 
these mattei-s, or for provision to have a convention of the people called, 
to correct it bj a new constitution. These all failing, voluntary socie- 
ties were formed in 1841, and a convention called by them of delegates 
selected by the male adults who had resided one year in the State, 

*Diesen1ing opinion ia oa?e of Luther versus Burdeu el al. Januivrj term. S. C. 
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ivitli a view chiefly to correct tlie right of suflrage anci the present 
iinequal apportionment of representatives. This, though done without 
the formalities or recommendation of any atatuto of the State, or any 
provision of the charter, was done peacefully, and with as much care 
and form as were practicable ivithout such a statute or charter pro- 
■vision. A constitution ivas formed by those delegates, a vote taken 
on its ratification, and an adoption of it majle, i^ its friends supposed, 
and offered to prove, hy a decided majority, both of the freehold voters 
and of the male adulta in the State. 

Politieal officers for the executive and legislative departments were 
then chosen under it by those in its fovor, which officers assembled on 
the 8d of May, 1842, and took their respective oaths of office, and 
appointed several persons to situations under the constitution, and 
among them the existing judges of the anperior court. 

After transacting some other business the next day,— but the old 
officers in the State under the charter not acknowledging their authority, 
nor surrendering to them the public records and public property, — 
they adjourned till July after, and never convened again, nor perfonned 
any further official duties. Nor did they institute actions for the pos - 
session of the public records and pabho property ; but T. Dorr, the 
person elected governor, at the head of an armed force, on the 25th 
of June, 1842, in his supposed official capacity, made some attempt to 
get possession of the public areenal ; but failing in it, he dfemissecl the 
mihtary assembled, by a written order, on the 2'7th of June, and left 
the State. He stated as a reason for this, " that a majority of the 
friends of the people's constitution disapprove of any further forcible 
measures for its support." 

In the mean time, the officei-s under the old charter, having, as 
before suggested, continued in poaseaaion of the public records and prop- 
erty, and in tlie discharge of their respective functions, passed an act, 
on the 24th of June, placing the State under martial law. A procla- 
mation was then issued by the governor, warning the people not to 
support the new constituljon or its officers, and another act was passed, 
making it penal to officiate under it An application was made to the 
President of the United States for assistance in quelling the disturb- 
ances apprehended, but was answered by him on the 29t3i of May, 
1842, not complying with the request, though with expressions of 
ivillingness to do Jt, should it, in his opinion, afterwards become 



Nothing further seems to have been done hy him in the premises, 
escept that, on the 29th of June, the day of the trespass complained 
of in this action, a proclamation was prepared under Ins direction, but 
not issued, denouncing such of the snppoi-ters of the new constitution 
as were in arms to be "insurgents," and commanding them to disperse. 

It was next shown by the respondents, that Dorr, the governor 
elect luitler tho new constitution, was, in August, 1842, indicted for 
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treaaon against the State, and teing apprehended in 1844, was then 
tried and convicted. 

It further appears, fliat the court, at the trial of the present cause, 
ruled out the evidence oSered by the plaintiff in support of his conduct, 
and admitted that which went to justify the defendants, and decided 
that the old charter, and not the new constitution, waa in force at the 
time the act passed declaring martial law, and that this law was valid, 
ajid, as pleaded, jnatified the defendants in their behavior. 

Without entering here at more length into detajfe concerning the 
unhappy conti-oversy which a^tated Rhode Island in 1842, it is man- 
ifest that it grew out of a political difficulty among her own people, in 
i-espeet to the formation of a new constitution. It is not probable that 
the active leadei-s, and much less the masses, who were engaged on 
either side, had any intention to commit crimes or oppress illegally 
their fellow-citizens. Such, ssys Grotiug, is usually, in civil strife, 
the true liberal view to be taken of the masses. (Grotius on "War, 
B, 8, ch. 11, sec. 6.) And much more is it so, when, in a &ee 
country, they honestly divide on great political principles, and do not 
wage a struggle merely for rapine or spoils. Jn this instance, eacb 
side appears to have sought, by means which it considei'ed lawful and 
proper, to sustain the cause in which it had embai-lced, till peaceful 
discussions and peaceful actions unexpectedly ripened into a resort to 
arms, and brother became arrayed against brother in civil strife. 
Fortunately, no lives were destroyed, and little property injured. But 
the bitterness consequent on such differences did not pass off without 
some highly penal le^slation, and the extraordinary measure of the 
establishment of martial law over the whole State. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is too much to expect, even at this late day, that a 
decision on any branch of this controversy can be received without 
some of the leaven of former political excitement and prejudice, on the 
one side or the other, by those who wei-e engaged in its stirring scenes. 
Public duty, however, seems to require each member of this court to 
speak freely his own convictions on the different questions which it 
may be competent for us to decide; and when one of those members, 
like myself, haa the misfortune to differ in any respect from the rest, 
to explain with frankness, and undeterred by consequences, the gi-ounds 
of that difference. 

This difference however, between me and my brethren, extends only 
to the points in issue concerning martial law. But that being a very 
important one in a free government, and this controversy having arisen 
in the circuit to which I belong, and where the deepest interest is felt 
jn its decision, I hope to be excused for con^dering that point fuUy, 
and for assigning, also, some additional and different reasons why I 
concur with Sie rest of the court in the opinion, that the other leading 
question — ■ the validity of the old chai'ter at that time — is not within 
our constitutional jurisdiction. These two inquiries seem to cover the 
whole debatable ground ; and I refrain to give an opmion on the last 
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Juestion, wliich is merely political undei a conviction that, as a judge, 
poaseas no right to do it and not to avoid or conceal any views 
entertained by me concerning tbem aa mine, before sitting on this 
bench, and aa a citizen, -weie frequently and publicly avowed. 

It must be very obvious, on a little reflection, that the last is a mere 
political qu^tion. Indeed, large portions of the points subordinate to 
it, on thia record, which have been so ably discitaaed at the bai-, are of 
a like diaracter, rather than being judicial in their nature and cogni- 
sance. For they extend to the power of the people, independent of 
theXegialature, to make consfitutioQS, — to the right of suffrage among 
different classes of them in doing thia, — to the authority of naked 
majoritiea, — and other kindred questions, of such high political interest 
as, during a few yeai'S, to have agitated much of the Union, no !e^ 
than Rhode Inland. 

But, fortunately for onr freedom from political excitements in 
judicial duties, this court can never with propriety be called on of&cially 
to be umpire in questions merely pohtical. The adjustment of these 
questions belongs to the people and their political representatives, 
either in the State or General Government. These questions relate to 
matters not to be settled on strict legal principles. They are adjusted 
rather by inchnation,— or prejudice or compromise, often. Some of 
them succeed or are defeated even by public policy alone, or mere 
naked power, rather than intrinsic right. There being ao different 
testes as well as opinions in politics, and especially in forming constitu- 
tions, — some people prefer foreign models, some domeatie, and some 
neither ; wliile judges, on the contrary, for their guides, have fixed 
constitutions and laws, given to them by others, and not provided by 
themselves. And those others ai-e no more Ijocke than an Abb6 
Sieyes, but the people. Judges, for constitutions, must go to the 
people of their own country, and must merely enforce such as the 
people themselves, whose judicial servants they are, have been pleased 
to put into operation. 

Another evil, alarming and little foreseen, involved in regarding 
these as questions for the final arbitrament of judges, would be, that, 
in such an event, all political privileges and rights wonld, in a dispute 
among the people, depend on our decision finally. We would pos- 
sess Ihe power to decide against as well as for them, and, under a preju- 
diced or arbitrary judiciary, the public liberties and popular privileges 
might thus he much perverted, if not enfii-ely prostrated. But, allow- 
ing the people to make constitutions and unmake them, allowing their 
representatives to make laws and unmake them, and without our 
interference as to their principles or policy in doing it, yet, when 
constitutions and laws are made and put in force by others, then the 
courts, aa empowered by the State or the Union, commence their 
functions, and may decide on the rights which conflicting parties can 
legally set up under them, rather than about their foi-mation itself. 
Oar power bc^a after theirs ends, Constitutions and laws precede 
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the judiciai-y, — and we act only under and after them, and M to dis- 
puted rights beneath Ihem, rather than disputed points in rr-aldng them. 
We speak what is the law, jus dicere, we Bpeak or construe what ia 
the constitution, after both are made, but we make, or revise, or con- 
trol neither. The disputed rights beneath constitutions alres^y made 
are to be governed by precedents, by sound legal principles, by positive 
legislatioii, clear contracts, moral duties, and fixed rules ; they are per 
se questions of law, and are well suited to the education and habits of 
the bench. But the other disputed points in making constitutions 
depending often, as before shown, on policy, inclination, popHlax 
resolves, and popular will, and arising not in respect to private rights, 
: — not what mmeum and iuum, — but in relation to politics, they 
belong to polities, taid they are settled by political trihunals, and are 
too dear to a people bred in the school of Sydney and Ruasel for them 
ever to intrust their final decision, when disputed, t« a class of men 
who are so tar removed from them as the judiciary, — a class, also, 
who might decide them erroneously as well as right, and if in the former 
way, the consequences might not be able to be averted escept by a 
revolution, — while a wrong decision by a political forum can often be 
peacefully corrected by new electiors or instructions, in a single month. 
And if the people, in the distribution of powers under the constitution, 
should oyer think of making judges supreme arbiters in political con- 
trovej'sies, when not selected by, nor, frequently, amenable to them, 
nor at liberty to follow such various considerations in their judgments 
as belong to mere political questions, they will dethrone themselves, 
and lose one of their own invaluable birthrights ; buildmg up, in this 
way — slowly, but surely — a new sovereign power in the republic, in 
most respects irresponsible and unchangeable for life, and one more 
dangerous, in theory at least, than the worst elective ohgarchy in the 
worst of times. Again, instead of controlling the people in poUtical 
afftiirs, the judiciary in our system was designed rather to control indi- 
viduals, on the one hand, when encroaching, or to defend them, on the 
other, under the constitution and the laws, when they are encroached 
upon. And if the judiciary at times seems to fill the important 
station of a cheek in tlia government, it is rather a cheek on the legis- 
lature who may attempt to pass laivs conti'ary to the constitution, or 
on the executive who may violate both the laws and constitution, 
than on the people themselves, in tiieir primary capacity as makers and 
amenders of constitutions. 

Hence the judiciary power is not regarded by elementaiy writei-s on 
politics and jurispi"odenee as a power coordinate or commensurate 
with that of the people themselves, but rather cooi'dinate with 
that of the le^slatm-e. (Kendall v. U. States, 12 Peters, 526.) 
Hence, too, the following view was urged, when the adoption of the 
constitution was under consideration: "It is the more rational to sup- 
pose that the courts were designed to be an intermediate body between 
the people and the legislature, in order, among other things, to keep 
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the latCer within tlie limits assigned to their authority." (Federalist, ' 
No. 11, by Hamilton.) "Nor does the conclueioa by any means 
suppose a superiority of the judicial to tite legisIatiTe power. It only 
suppcees that the power of the people ia superior to hoth," &c., &c. 

But how would this superiority be as to this court, if we could 
decide finally on all the political claims and acts of the people, and 
overrule or sustwn them according only to our own views 1 So the 
judiciary, by its mode of appointment, long duration in ofGce, and 
slight accountability, is rather fitted to check legislative power than 
political, and enforce what the political authorities have manifestly 
ordained. These last authorities are, by their pursuits and interests, 
better suited to zQaie rules ; we, to expound and enforce them, after 
made. 

The subordinate questions which also arise here in connection with 
the others, — such as whether all shall vote, in forming or amending those 
constitutions, who ai'e capable and aceustomed to transact business in 
social and civil life, and none others ; and whether, in great exigencies 
of oppre^ion by the legislature itself, and refusal by it to give relief, 
the people may not take the subject into their own hands, independent 
of the legislature ; and whether a simple plurality in number on such 
an occasion, or a majority of all, or a larger proportion, like two-thirds 
or three-fourths, shdl be deemed nece^ary and proper for a change ; 
and whether, if peacefully completed, violence can aftarwards be legt5ly 
used against them by the old govermnent, if that is still in possession 
of the public property and public I'ecords ; whether what are published 
and acted on as the laws and constitution of a State were made by 
persons duly chosen or not, were enrolled and read according to certain 
parliamentary rules or not, were iu truth voted for by a majority or 
two-thirds ; — these, and several other ctuestions equally debatable and 
difficult in their solution, are in some aspects a shade less political. 
But they are still political. They ai'e too near all the great funda- 
mental principles in government, and are too momentous, ever to have 
been intrusted by our jealous fathers to a body of men like judges, 
holding office for life, independent in salary, and not elected by the 
people themselves. 

Non nostrum tantas companere Hies. Where, then, does our 

Sower, as a general rule, he^n 1 In what place runs the true boun- 
ary-linef It is here. Let the political authorities admit as valid a 
constitution made with or without previous provision by the Legisla- 
ture, as in the last situation Tennessee and Michigan were introduced 
into the Union. (See Federalist, No. 40, and 2 EU. Deb. 51 ■ 13 
Regis by Y. 95, 1164, and Cong. Globe, App. 78, 137, 147.) Let 
the collected will of the people, as to changes, fee so sti-ong, and so 
strongly evinced, as to call down no bills of pains and penalties to 
resist it, and no arming of the uuihtia or successful appetds to the General 
Government to suppress it by force, as none were in some cases abroad 
as well as in America, and one recently ia New York, which might be 
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cited beside those above. (See A. D. 1846, and opinion of their 
judges.) In short, let a constitution or law, however originating, be 
clearly acknowledged by the existing polidcal tribunals, and be put 
and kept in succeeaful operation. The judiciary can then act in con- 
formity to and under them. (Kemper v. Hawkins, 1 Virg. Gas., 74, 
App.) Then, when the claima of individuals come in conflict under 
them, it ia the true province of the judiciary to decide what they 
rightfully are under euch constitutions and laws, rather than to decide 
whether those constitutions and laws themselves have been rightfully 
or wisely made. 

Again, the constitution of the United States enumerates specially 
the oases oyer which its judiciary is to have cognizance, but nowhere 
includes controversies between the people of a State as to the formation 
or change of their constitutions. (See Article 3, sec. 2.) Though at 
first the federal judiciary was empowered to entertain jurisdiction 
where a State was a party in a suit, it has since been deprived even 
of that power by a jealous country, except in eases of disputed houn- 
daiy. (Article 3, sec. 2; Amendiaenl, 11th ; Massachusetts v. Rhode 
Island, 12 Petei^, 755.) 

If it be asked, what redress have the people, if wronged in these 
matters, unless by resorting to the judiciary, the answer is, they have 
the same as in all other political matters. In those, they go to the 
ballot-boxes, to the Legislature or executive, for the redress of such 
grievances aa are within the jurisdiction of each, and for such as are 
not, to conventions and amendmenis of constitutions. And when the 
former fiiil, and these last are forbidden by statutes, all that is left in 
exti-eme cases, where the suffering is, intolerable and the prospect ia 
good of relief by action of the people without the forms of law, is to 
do as did Hampden and Washington, and venture action without those 
forms, and abide the consequences. Should strong majoritira fiivor the 
change, it generally is completed without much violence. In most 
States, where representation is not unequal, or the right of suffrage is 
not greatly restricted, the popular will can be felt and triumph through 
the popular vote and the delegates of the people in the Legislature, and 
will thua lead soon, and peacefully, to legislative measures ending in 
reform, pursuant to legislative countenance, and without the necessity 
of any stronger collateral course. IBut when the representation is of 
a character which defeats this, the action of the people, even then, if 
by large majorities, will seldom be prosecuted with harsh pains and 
penalties, or resisted with arms. 

Changes thus demanded and thus supported will usually be allowed 
to go into peaceful consummation. But when not so allowed, or when 
they are attempted by small or doubtful majorities, it must be con- 
ceded that it wSl be at their peril, as they will usually be resisted by 
those in power by means of prosecutions, and sometimes by violence, 
and, unless crowned by success, and thus subsequently ratified, they 
will often he punished aa rebellious o: ' 
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If the majorities, however, in favor of chauges, happen to be large, 
and stall these in power refuse to yield to tivem, as in the English 
revolution of 1688, or in our own of 1776, the popular movement will 
generally succeed, though it bo only by a union of physical ivitli moral 
strength ; and when triumphant, it irill, as on these occasions, confirm 
by subsequent forms of la^r what may have began without them. 

There are several other questions, also, which may arise under our 
form of government, that aie not properly of judicial cognizance. They 
originate in political matters, extend to political objects, and do not 
involve any pecuniary claims or consequences between individuals, so 
as to become grounds for juclicial inquiry. These questions are decided 
sometimes by Legislatures, or heads of departments, or by public polite 
ical bodies, and sometimes by officers, executive or military, so as not 
to be revisable here. (See Decatnr v. Paulding, 14 Peters, 497-) 

Looking to all these considerations, it appears to me that we cannot 
rightfully settle those grave political questions which, in this case, 
have been discussed in connection with the new constitution ; and, as 
judges, our du^ ia to take for a guide the decision made on them by 
the proper political powers, and, whethei- right or wrong according to 
our private opinions, enforce it till duly altered. But it is not neces- 
sai-y to rest this conclusion on reasoning alone. Several precedents in 
this court, sa well as in England, show the propriety of it. 

In Foster et al. v. Keilson (2 Peters, 309), where the title to the 
property depended on the question whether the land was within a 
cession by treaty to the United States, it was held that after our gov- 
ernment, legislative and executive, had claimed jurisdiction over it, the 
courts must consider that the question was a political one, the decision 
of which, having been made in this manner, they must conform to. 
(See, also, 6 Peters, 711, and Garcia v. Lee, 12 Peteis, 520 : 13 
Peters, 419.) In The Cherokee Nation v. The State of Georgia (5 
Peters, 20), the court exprrased strong doubts whether it ■was not a 
political question, not proper for their decision, to protect the Cherokee 
Indians in their possessions, and to restrain the State of Georgia and 
construe and enforce its treaty obligations. Justice Johnson seemed 
decisive that it was. 

In Massachi^etts v. Rhode Island (12 Peters, 736, 738), it was 
held that the boundaries between States was a political question per 
ae, and should be adjusted by political tribunals, unless agreed to be 
settled as a judicial qu^tion, and in the constitution so provided for, 
(Garcia v. Lee, ib. 520.) 

In Barclay v. Eussel (3 Ves. 424), in respect to confiscations, it 
was held to lie a political question, and a subject of treaty, and not of 
municipal jurisdiction. (P. 434.) 

In Nabob of the Camatio v. The East India Company (2 Ves. jun. 
56), the court decided that political treaties between a foreign state 
and subjects of Great Britain, conducting as a state under acts of 
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Parliament, are not a matter of municipal jurisdiction, and to be exam- 
ined and enforced by the judiciary. 

Another class of political questions, coming slill neai'er this, is, 
ivbich must be regaraed as the rightful government abroad, between 
two contending parties 1 That is never settled by the judiciary, but is 
left to the decision of the General Government. (The Cherokee Case, 
6 Petei-s, 50; and Williams «. Suffolk Ins. Co., 13 Peters, 419 ; 2 
Cranch, 241 ; Rose v. Himely, 4 Cranch, 268 ; United States v. 
Palmer, 3 Wheat. 634, and Gelston v. Hoyt, ib. 246 ; The Divina 
Pastora, 4 Wheat. 64 ; 14 Ves. 353 ; 11 Ves. 588 ;_ 1 Edw. Ad. 1.) 

The docti'ines laid down in Palmer's case are as directly applicable 
to this in the event of two contending . parties in arms in a domestic 
war as in a foreign. If one is recognized by the executive or Legisla- 
ture of the Tliiion aa the de facto government, the judiciary can only 
conform to that political decision. (See, also, The Santissima Trini- 
dad, 7 Wheat. 336, 337.) And, further, that if our General Govern- 
ment recognizes either aa exclusively in power, the judiciary must 
sustam ite belligerent rights. (See 3 Sumner, 270.) In the case of 
The Citjr. of Berne r..the Bank of England (9 Ves. 348), it was held 
that " a judicial court cannot take notice of a foreign government not 
acknowledged by the government of the coimti-y in which the court 
sits." The same rule has been apphed by this court in case of a eon- 
test as to which is the true constitution, between two, or which pos- 
sesses the trtte legislative power, in one, of our own States, — those 
citizens acting under the new constitution, which is objected to as 
irregularly made, or those under the old territorial goveminent therein. 
{SeiTib. Scott et al. v. Jones et al., 5 Howard, 374.) ■ In that case, 
we held that no writ of error lies to us to revise a decision of a State 
court, where the. only question is the vahdity of the statute on account 
of the political questions and objections just named, ■ It was held, also, 
in Williams w. Suffolk Ins. Co. (3 Stunner, 270), that where a claim 
exists by two governments over a country, the courts of each ai'e bound 
to consider the clidms of their own government as right, being settled for 
the time being by the proper political tribunal. And heiiee.no right 
exists in their judicial audiorities to revise that decision. (Pp. 273, 
275; S. C; 13 Peters, 419.) ," Omnia rile acta. It might other- 
wise happen, that the , exti-aordinary spectacle might be presented of 
the courts of a country disavowing and annulling the acts of its own 
government in matters of state and political diplomacy." 

This is no new distinction in judicial pi'actice, any more than in 
judicial adjudications. The pure mind of Sir Matthew Hale, after 
much hesitation, at last consented to preside on the bench in adminis- 
tering the laws between private parties under a government established 
and recognized by other governments, and in full possession de facto 
of the records and power of the. kingdom, but without feeling satisfied 
on inquiring, as a judicial question, into ite legal rights. Cromwell 
had " gotten possession of the government," and expressed a willingness 
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"to rule according to the laiva of the land,"— hy "red gowns rather 
than red coats," as he is reported to have quaintly reroarked. And 
this Hale thought justified him in acting as a judge. (Hale'a Hist of 
the Com. Law, p. 14, Preface.) For a like reason, though the power 
of Cromwell was soon after overturned, aJid Charles tlie Second 
restored, the judicial decisions under the former remained unmolested 
on this account, and the judiciary went on as hefore, still looking only 
to the de facto government for the time being, GrotiuB virtually 
holds the like doctrine. (B. 1, ch. 4, sec. 20, and B. 2, ch. 13, sec. 
11.) Such was the case, likewise, over, most of this country, after 
the declaration of indepemlence, till the acknowledgment of it hy 
England in 1783. (3 Story's Com. on Const. ^^ 214, 215,) And 
such is believed fo have been the course in !France under all her 
dynasties and regimes during the last half-century. 

These conclusions are strengthened hy the cireumstauce, that the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, organized since, under the second 
new constitution, haa adopted this principle. In numerous instances, 
this court has considered itself bound to follow the decision of the State 
ti'ibunals on their own eonsiitutiona and laws. (See eases in Smith i'. 
Bahcock, 2 "Woodh. and Min. ; 5 Howard, 189; Elmendorfw. Taylor, 
10 Wheat. 159 j Bank of U. States v. Daniel et al,, 12 Peters, 32.) 
Tliis, of coui'se, relate to their validity vrhen not overruling any 
defence set up under the authority of the United States. None such 
was set up m the trial of Dorr, wfA yet, after full hearing, the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island decided that the old charter and its Legislature 
were the poUtical powers which they were bound to respect, and the 
only ones legally in force at the time of this transaction ; and accord- 
ingly convicted and punished the governor chosen under the new 
constitution for treason, aa being technically committed, however pure 
may have been his political designs or private character. (Eeport of 
Dorr's Trial, 1844, pp. 130, 131.) The reasons for this unifoi-m 
compliance by us witii State decisions made before ours on their own 
laws and constitutions, and not appealed from, are given by Chief 
Justice Marsliall with much clearness. It ia only necesaary to refer 
to his language in Elmendorf w . Taylor, (10 Wheat. 159.) 

Stai-ting, &en, as ive are forced to here, mth several political ques- 
tions arising on this record, and those settled by politick tribunals in 
the State and General Government, and whose decisions on them ive 
possess no constitutional authority to revise, all which, apparently, is 
left for us to decide is the other point,— whether the statute establish- 
ing martial law over the whole State, and under which the acts done 
by the defendanta are sought to he justified, can be deemed constitu- 
tionah 

To decide a point like this last is clearly within judicial cognizance, 
it being a matter of private personal authority and right, set up by the 
defendants under constitutions and laws, and not of political power, to 
act in relation to the making of the former. 
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Firstly, then, in order to judge properly whether tliis act o£ Asaem- 
bly was constitutional, let us see what n-aa the kind and character of 
the law the Assembly intended, in this instance, to estahlish, and under 
which the respondents profess to have acted. 

The Assembly says: — "The State of Ehode Island and Pioyi- 
dence Plantations is hereby placed under martial law, and the same is 
hereby declared to be in fall force until otherwise ordered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or suspended by proclamation of his Excellency the 
Governor of the State." Now, the words "martial law," as here 
used, cannot be construed in any other than their legal sense, long 
known and recognized in legal precedents as well as political his- 
tory. (See it in 1 Hallam's Const. Hist. ch. 5, p_. 258 ; 1 MacAr- 
thur on Courts-Martial, 33.) The Legislature evidently meant to be 
understood in that sense by using words of such well-settled construc- 
tion, withont any limit or qualification, and covering the whole State 
with its influence, under a supposed exigency and ji^tification for such 
aa unusual course. I do not understand this to be directly combated 
in the opinion just delivered by the Chief Ji:^tice. That they could 
mean no other than the ancient martial law often used before the Peti- 
tion of Eight, and sometimes since, is further manifest from the fiict, 
that they not only declared "martial" law to exist over the State, 
but put their militia into the field to help, by means of them and such 
a law, to suppress the action of those denominated "insurgents," and 
this without any subordination to the civil power, or any effoi-ts in con- 
junction and in cooperation with it. The defendants do not aver the 
existence of any civil precept which they were aiding civil officers to 
execute, but set up merely military orders under martial law. Not- 
withstanding this, however, some attempts have been made at another 
construction of this act, somewhat less offensive, by considering it a 
mere equivalent to the suspension of the habeas corpus, and another 
still to regard it as referring only to the military code used in the 
armies of the United States and England, But when the Legislature 
enacted such a system " as martial law," what right have we to say 
that they intended to establish something efee and something entirely 
different ? A suspension, for instance, of the writ of habeas corpus,— 
a thing not only unnamed by them, but wholly unlite and fei' short, 
in every view, of what they both said and did 1 Because they not only 
said, eo nomine, that they established "martial law," but they put in 
operation its principles ; principles not relating merely to imprison- 
ment, like the suspension of the habeas corpus, but forms of arrest 
without warrant, breaking into houses where no ofienders were found, 
and acting exclusively under military orders, rather than civil precepts. 

Had the Le^alature meant merely to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, they, of course, would have said that, and nothing more. A 
brief examination will show, also, that they did not thus intend to put 
in force merely some modem military code, such as the Articles 
of War made by Congress, or those under the Mutiny Act in Eng- 
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land. They iJo not mentioD eithei , and, ^\liat la conclusive on tliis, 
Deither ■would cover or protect them, m applying^the provisions of 
those laws to a person situated like the plaintiff For notbing is bet- 
ter settled than that military law applies only to the railitaty ; bat 
"martial la.w" is made here to apply to all, (Hough on Couita- 
Martial, 384, note; 27 State Trials, 625, in Theobidd Wolfe Tone's 

The present laws for the government of the miUtary in England, 
also, do not exist in the vague and general form of martial law, but 
are explicitly restricted to the militaiy, and are allowed aa to them 
only to prevent desertion and mutiny, and to preserve good discipline. 
(1 Bl. Com. 412 ; 1 MacArthur on Courts-Martial, p. 20.) So, in 
this country, legislation as to the military is usually confined to the 
General Groyemment, where the great powers of war and peace reside. 
And hence, under those powers, Congress, by the act of 1806 (2 Stat, 
at Large, 859), has created the Articles of Wai-, "by which the 
armies of the United States shall be governed," and the militia when 
in actual service, and only they. . To show this is not the law by which 
other than those armies shall be governed, it has been found neces- 
sary, in order to include merely the drivers or artificers " in the ser- 
vice," and the mihtia after mustered into it, to have special statutory 
sections, (See articles 96 and 97.) Till mustered together, even 
the militia are not subject to martial law. (5 Wheat. 20 ; 3 Stor. 
Com, Const. § 120.) And whenever an attempt is made to embrace 
others in its operation, not belonging to the military or militia, nor hav- 
ing ever agreed to the rules of the service, well may they say, we have 
not entered into such bonds, — in htzc vinculce, non vent. (2 Hen. 
El. 99; 1 Bl. Com. 408, 414; 1 D. & E._493, 550, 784; 27 State 
Trials, 625.) Well may they exclaim, as iuMa^a Charta, that "no 
freeman shall be taten or imprisoned but by the lawful judgment of 
his equaJs, or by the law of the: land." There is no pretence that this 
plaintiff, the person attempted to be arrested by the violence exercised 
here, was a soldier or militia-man then mustei'ed into the service of 
the United States, or of Khode Island, or subject by its laws to be so 
employed, or on that account sought to he seizetf. He could not, 
therefore, in this view of the case, be arrested under this limited and 
different kind of military law, nor houses be broken into for that pur- 
pose and by that authority. 

So it is a settled principle even in England, that, " under the British 
constitution, the military law do^ in no respect either supei'sede or 
interfere with the civil law of the realm," and that " the former is in 
general subordinate to the lattei- ". (Tytler on Military Law, 365) ; 
while " martial law" over-rides them all. The Articles of War, like- 
wise, are not only authorized by permanent rather than temporary leg- 
islation, but they are prepared by or under it with punishments and 
rules before promulgated, and known and assented to by those few who 
ai'e subject to them, as operating under estabhshed legal principles and 
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the cnstomary military law of modem timea. (1 East, S06, 313 ; 
Pain V. Willard, 12 Wheat. 539, and also 19 ; 1 MacArthur, Courta- 
Mai'tial, 13 and 215.) They are also definite in the extent of author- 
ity under them as to aabject-matter as well as peraons, as they regu- 
late and restrain within more safe limits the jurisdiction to be used, 
and recognize and respect the civil rights of those not subject to it, and 
even of those who are, in all other matters than what are military and 
placed imder military cognizance. (2 Stephen on Laws of Eng. 602 ; 
9 Bac. Abr., Soldier, F ; Tytler on Military Law, 119.) And as a 
further proof how rigidly the civil power requires the mihtary to con- 
fine even the modified code marlial to the military, and to what are 
Strictly military matters, it cannot, without liabihty to a private suit 
in the judicial tribunals, be exercised on a soldier himself for a cause 
not military, or over which the officer had no right to oi-der him ; as, 
for example, to attend school instruction, or pay an assessment towards 
it out of his wages. (4 Taunt. 67 ; 4 Maule & Selw. 400; 2 Hen. 
Bl. 103, 537; 3 Cranch, 33T; 7 Johns. 96.) 

The prosecution of Governor "Wall, in England, for causing, when 
he was in military command, a soldier to be seized and flogged so that 
he died, for an imputed offence not clearly military, and by a pre- 
tended court-maitial without a full trial, and executing Wall for the 
offence after a lapse of twenty years, illustrate how jealously the exer- 
cise of any mai'tial power is watched in England, though in the army 
itself, and on its own members. (See Annual Register for 1802, p. 
569; 28 State Trials, p. 52, HoweU's ed.) 

How different in its essence and forms, as well as subjects, from the 
Articles of War was the "martial law" established here over the 
whole people of Ehode Island, may be seen by adverting to its chai-ac- 
ter for a moment, aa described in judicial as well ae pditical history. 
It exposed the whole population not only to be seized without warrant 
or oath, and their houses broken open and rifled, and this where the 
municipal law and iis officers and courts remained undisturbed and 
able to punish all offences, but to send prisoners, thus summarily 
arrested in a civil strife, to all the harsh pains and penalties of courts- 
martial or exti-aordinary commissions, and for all kinds of supposed 
offences. By it, every citizen, instead of reposing under the shield 
of known and fixed laws as to his liberty, property and life, exists 
with a rope round his neck, subject to be hung up hy a military despot 
at the next lamp-post, under the sentence of some drum-head court- 
martial, (See Simmons' Pract. of Courts-Marlaal, 40.) See such a 
trial in Hough on Courts-Martial, 383, where the victim on the spot 
was "blown away by a gun," "neither time, place, nor persons con- 
sidered." As an illustration how the passage of such a law may be 
abused, Queen Maiy put it in force in 1558, by proclamation merely, 
and declared " that whosoever had in his possession any heretical, 
treasonable, or seditious books, and did not presently burn them, with- 
out reading them or showing them to any other person, should be 
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esteemed a rebel, and without any fiirtlier delay be executed by the 
martial law." (Tytier on Milittwy Law, p. 50, ch. 1, sec. 1.) 

For conyineing reasons like th^e, in every country lyliich malieB 
any claim to political or civilliberty, "martial law," ss here attempted, 
and as once practised in England against her otto, people, has been 
expressly forbidden there for near two centuries, as well as by the 
principles of eveiy other free constitutional government (1 Hallam's 
Const. Hist. 420.) And it would be not a little extraordinary, if the 
spirit of our institutions, both state and national, was not much 
stronger than in England against the unlimited exercise of martial law 
over a whole people, whether attempted hj any chief magistrate or 
even by a Legislature. 

It is trae, and fortunate that it is true, the consequent actual evil 
in this instance from th^ declaration of martial law was smaller than 
might, have been naturally anticipated. But we must be thankful for 
this, not to the harmless character of the law itself, but rather to an 
inability to arrest many, or from the small opposition in arms, and its 
short continuance, or from the deep jealousy and rooted dislike gener- 
ally in this country to any approach to the reign of a mere military 
despotism. Unfortunately, the Legislature had probably heard of this 
measure in h^tory, and even at our Eevolntion, as used by some of 
the British generals against those considered rebels ; and, in the con- 
fnsion and hurry of the crisis, seem to have rushed into it suddenly, 
and, I fear, without a due regard to private rights, or fteir own con- 
stitutional powers, or the supervisory authority of the General Govern- 
ment over wars and rebellions. 

Having ascertained the kind and character of the martial law 
estahhshed by this act of Assembly in Rhode Island, we ask next, how, 
under the general principles of American jurispmdence in modern 
times, such a law can properly exist, or be judicially upheld. A brief 
retrcspect of tJie gradual but decisive repudiation of it in England 
will exhibit many of the reasons why such a law cannot be rightfully 
tolerated anywhere in this country. 

One object of parliamentary inquiry, as early as 1620, was to check 
the abuse of martial law by the king which had prevailed before. 
(Tytier on Military Law, 502.) The Petition of Eight, in the fii^t 
year of Charles the Eirst, reprobated all such arbitrary proceedings in 
the just terms and in the terse language of that great patriot as well 
as judge. Sir Edivard Coke, and prayed they might be stopped and 
never repeated. To this the king wisely repued, — " Soli droit fait 
come est efc^ire,— Let right be done as desired." (Petition of Eight, 
ui Statutes at Large, 1 Charles 1.) Putting it in force by the king 
alone was not only i-estrained by the Petition of Eight early in the 
seventeenth century, but virtually denied as lawful by the Declaration 
of Eights m 1688. (Tytier on Military Law, 307.) Halbm, there- 
fore, ni his Constitutional History, p. 420, declares that its use by 
"the commissions to try military offenders by martial law was a pro- 
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cednre necessary witliin certain limita to the discipline of an army, but 
unwarranted by the constitution of this country." Indeed, a distin- 
guished Enghsh judge has since said, that " martial law," as of old, 
now " does not exist in England at all," " was contrary to the conati- 
tntion, and has been for a century totally exploded." (Grant v. 
Gould, 2 Hen. Bl. 69; 1 Hale, P. C. 346; Hale, Com. Law, ch, 2, 
p. 36 ; 1 MacAi-thur, 55.) This is broad enough, and is correct as to 
the community generally in both war and peace. !No question can 
exist a3 to the correctness of this doctrine in time of peace. The 
Mutiny Act itself, for the government of the army, in 86 Geo. 3, ch. 
24, sec. 1, be^Qs by reciting, "Whereas, no man can he forejudged 
of life or limb, or suhjected in time of peace to any punishment 
within the realm by martial law." (Simmons' Pra«t. of Courts- 
Martial, 38.) 

Lord Ooke says, in 3 Inst. 52 : — "If a lieutenant, or other that 
hath commission of martial authority in time of peace, hang or other- 
wise execute any man by color of martial law, this is murder." 
"Thom. Count de Lancaster, being taken in open insurreciion, was, 
hy judgment of martial law, put to death," and this, though during 
an insurrection, was adjudged to be murder, because done in time of 
peace, and while the courts of law were open. ( 1 HaJlam's Const. 
Hist. 260.) . The yery first Mutiny Act, therefore, under William tiie 
Third, waa cautious to exonerate all subjects except the military from 
any punishment by martial law. (Tytler on Military Law, 19, note.) 
In this manner it ifias become graduaUy established in England, that in 
peace the occurrence of ciyii strife does not justify individuals, or the 
military, or the king, in using martial law over the people. 

It appears, also, that nobody has dared to exercise it, in war or 
peace, on the community at large, in England, for the last centuiy . 
and a half, unless specially enacted by Parliament, in some great ex- 
igency and under various resti'ictions, and tlien under the theory, not 
tliat it is consistent with bOIs of rights and constitutions, but that 
Parhament is omnipotent, and for sufScient cause may over-ride and 
trample on them all temporarily. 

After the civil authorities have become prosti-ated in particular 
places, and the din of arms has reached the most advanced stages of 
intestine commotions, a Parliament which alone furnishes the means of 
war,— a Parliament unlimited in its powers, — has, in extremis, on 
two or three occasions, ventured on martial law beyond the military; 
but it has usually confined it to the particular plaotB thus situated, 
limited it to the continuance of such resistance, and embraced in its 
scope only those actually in arms. Thus the "Insurrection Act" of 
November, 1T96, for Ireland, passed hy the Parliament of England, 
extended only to let magistrates put people " out of the king's peace," 
and subject to military arrest, under certain circumstances. Even 
then, though authorized by Parliament, like the General Government 
here, and not a State, it is through the means of the civil magistrate, 
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and a claiise of indemnity goes 'with it agianst prosecutions in the 
"king's ordinaj'y courte of law-" (Ananal KegMter, p. ITS, for 
A. D. 1798 ; 1 MacArtliur, Courts-Martial, 34.) See afeo the c^ea of 
the invnaiona by the Pretender, in 1715 and 1745, and of the Irish 
rehelhon in 1798. (Tytler on Military Law, 48, 49, 369, 370, App. 
So. 6, p. 402, the act passed by the Irish Pari.; Simmons' Practice 
of CoTirts-Maitial, App. 633.) When speaking of the absence of other 
and sound precedenis to j ustify sneh martial law in modem times here, 
I ara aware that something of the kind may have been attempted in 
some of the doings of tiie British colonial governors towards tlm 
country at the Reyolution. 

In the Annual Register for 1775, p. 133, June 12th, it may be 
Been that General Gage issued his proclamation, pardoning all who 
would submit, except Samuel Adams and John Hancock, and further 
declaring, " that, as a stop was put to the due course of justice, fimr- 
iial law should take place till the laws were restored to their due 



Though the engagements at Lexington and Concord happened on 
the 19th of April, 1775, though Parl^ment had in February previous 
declared the colonic to be in a state of rebellion (Ibid. p. 247), and 
though thousands of militia had assembled near Bunker Hill before 
the 12th of June, — no martial law had been established by Parlia- 
ment, and not till that day did General Gage, alone and wnconstita- 
tionaJly, undertalie, in the language of our Sbthers, to "supersede the 
course of tlie common Jaw, and, instead thereof, to publish and order 
the use and exercise of martial law." (Ibid. p. 261 ; Joaraal of Old 
Cong. 147, a declaration on 6th July, 1775, drawn up by J. Dick- 
inson.) 

Another of these outrages was by Lord Dunmore, in Virginia, 
November 7th, 1775, not only declarmg all the slaves of rebels free, 
hut " declaring martial law to be enforced throughout this colony." 
(Annual Register for 1775, p. 28 ; 4 American Archives, 74.) This 
was, however, justly denounced by the Virginia Assembly as an 
"assumed power, which the king himself cannot exercise," as it 
' ' annuls the law of the land and introduces the most execratle of all 
systems, martial law." (4 American Archives, 87.) It was a return 
to the unbridled despotism of the Tudors, which, as already shown, 
one to two hundred years before, had been accv^tomed, in peace as 
well as war, to try not only soldiers under it, but otheiB, and by 
courta-Diartial iitther than civil tribunals, and by no settled laws 
instead of the municipal code, and for civil offences no less than mili- 
tary ones. (2 Hen. Bl. 85 ; 3 Instit. 52 ; Stat, at Large, 1 Charles 
1 ; Tytler on Military Law, passim.') 

Having thus seen that "martial law" like this, ranging over a 
whole people and State, was not by our fathers considered proper at 
all in peace or during civil strife, and that, in the countiy from which 
we derive most of our jurisprudence, the king has long been forbidden 
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to put it in force in war or peacs, and that Parliament never, in the most 
extreme cases of rebellion, aliowa it, except as being sovereign and 
unlimited io power, and wnder pecnliar restrictions, tlie next inquiry 
is, whether the Legislature of Rhode Island coald, looking to her 
peculiar situation as to a constitution, rightfally establish such a law, 
under the circumstances existing there in 1842 ; and, to meet this 
question broadlj, whether she could do it, regarding those circum- 
stances, first, as constituting peace, and next, as amounting to war. 
In examining this, I shall refrain from discussing the points agitated 
at the bar, whether the old charter under which it took place was a, 
■wise one for a repnhlio, or whether the acts of the Legislature rendering 
it so highly pentd to resort to peaceful measures to form or put into 
operation a new constitution without their consent, and estahhshing 
"martial law" to suppress them, were characterized by the humanity 
and the civilization of the present age towards their own fellow-citizens. 
But I shall merely inquire, first, whether it was within the constitu- 
tioml power of that Legislature to pass such a law as this during 
peace, or, in other words, before any lawful and competent declaration 
of war ; leaving all questions of mere expediency, as belonging to the 
States themselves rather than the judiciary, and being one of the last 
persons to treat any of them with disrespect, or attempt to rob them 
of any legitimate power. 

At the outset, it is to be remembered that, if Parliament now exer- 
cises such a power occasionally, it is only under various hmitations 
and i-estrictions, not attended to in this case, and only because the 
power of Parliament is hy the English constitufdon considered as 
unlimited or omnipotent. But here legislative bodies, no less than the 
executive and judiciary, are nsually not regarded as omnipotent. 
They are in this country now hmited in their powers, and placed 
under strong prohibitions and checks. (8 Wheat. 88 ; 3 Smedes & 
Marshall, 673.) 

This court has declared that " the Legislatures are the creatures of 
the constitution. They owe their existence to the constitution. They 
derive their powers from the constitution. It is their commission ; 
and therefore ail their acts must be conformable to it, or else they will 
be void." (Vanhome's Lessee v. Dorrance, 2 Dall. 308 ; Vattel, ch. 
3, sec. 34.) In most of our Legislatures, also, as in Rhode Island in 
A. D. 1798, by a fundamental kw, there has been incorporated into 
their constitutions prohibitions to maike searches for papers or pei'sons 
without a due wai'rant, and to try for offences except by indictment, 
unless in cases arising in the army or navy or militia themselves. 

The genias of our liberties holds in abhorrence all irregular inroads 
upon the dwelling-hoises and persons of the citizen, and with a wise 
jeaiousy regards them as sacred, except when assailed in the established 
and allowed forms of manici|jal law. Three of tlie amendments to the 
constitution of the United States were adopted, under such influences, 
to guard against abuses of power in those modes by the Greneral Gov- 
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ernment, and evHentlj to restrict even a modified " maifcisil law " to 
cases happening among military men, or tlie militia ■wlien in actual 
service. For one of them, amendment fourth, expressly provides, that 
" the right of the people to be secured in their persons, nous^, papers, 
and effects, against nnreaaonahle searches and seiaures, shall not he 
violated ; and no "wairranta ahaJl issue but upon prohahle cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and pai'ticularlj describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized," The others are 
amendments tbird and fifth. And who could hold for a moment, when 
the writ of habeas corpus cannot be suspended by the Legislature itself, 
either in the Gteneral Government or most of the States, without an 
express constitutional permission, that all other writs and laws could 
be suspended, and martial law substitnted for them over the whole 
State or counti-y, without any express constitutional license to that 
effect, in any emergency'! Much more is this last improbable, when 
even the mitigated measure, the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
has never yet been found proper hy Congress, and, it is believed, by 
neither of the States, since the federal constitution was adopted. (3 
Story's Com. on Const. § 1325.) 

Again, the act of June 24th, 1842, as an act of legislation by Rhode 
Island, was virtually forbidden by the expr^s declaration of principles 
made by the Rhode Island A^embly in 1798, and also by the vieira 
expressed through the delegates of their people upon adopting the 
federal constitution, June 16th, 1790. These may be seen in 1 
Elliott's Deb. 370, declaring, in so many words, " that every person 
has a right to be secure from aJl unreasonable searches and seizures 
of his pei^on, his papers, or his property," and warrants to search 
without oath, and seizures by general vrarrant, are "oppressive," and 
" ought not to be granted." 

Eat, as these views were expr^sed in connection ivith the constitu- 
tion of the General Government, though avowed to be the principles 
of her people generally, and as the doings in 1798 were in the form 
of a law, and not a constitution, it was subject to suspension or repeal ; 
and hence it will be necessary to look into the chaiiei' to Rhode Island 
of 1663, her only State coi^tdtution till 1842, to see if there l>e any 
hmitatJon in that to legislation like this, establishing martial law. 

So far from that charter, royal as it was in origin, permitting an 
unlimited authority in the Legislature, it will be found expressly to 
forbid any laws " contrary and repugnant unto " "the laws of this our 
realm of England," and to require them to be, "as near as may be, 
agreeable " to those laws. (See Document, p. 12,) 

This, so far from countenancing the establishment of martial law 
in Rhode Island, contrary to the Petition of Eight in England and her 
BiU of Rights, regulated it by the same restrictions " as near as may 
be." Kor did our Revolation of A. D. 1776 remove that restraint, 
so far as respects what was then the body of English laws. For, 
although Rhode Island chose to retain that charter with this restjiction 
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after the Revolution, and made no new constitution with otlier limitSr- 
tions till 1842 or 1843, yet probably " the lawa of England " forbidden 
to be violated by her Legislature must be considered such as existed 
when the charter was granted in 1663, and as continued down to 
1776, After that, her conti'ol over this country dejwe ceasing, a 
conformity to any new laws made would not be required. But, retain- 
ing the charter as the sole guide and limit to her Legislature until 
she formed a new constitution, it seems clear that her Legislature had 
no right, on the 25th of June, 1842, to put the whole State under 
martial law by any act of Parliament ia force in England in 1663 or 
m 1776, because none such was then in force there, nor by any clause 
whatever in her charter, as will soon be shown, nor by any usages in 
her history, nor by any principles which belong to constitutional gov- 
ernments or the security of public liberty. 

To remove all doubt on this subject, the charter does expr^sly 
aUow "martial law" in one way and case to be declared, and thus 
impliedly forbids it in any other. Espressio unius est exclusio 
altenus. B«t bo far from the mai'tial law allowed by it being by 
permission of the Le^slatiire and over the whole State, it was to be 
declared only in war waged against a public enemy, and then by the 
" military officer " appointed to command the troops so engaged ; and 
then not over their whole territory and all pereons and cases, but he 
was to ' ' use and exercise the law martial in such cases only as occasion 
shall neoeasarily require." (P. 15.) 

Even this power, thus limited, as before shown, related to the troops 
of the State, and those liable to serve among them in an exigency, and 
when in arms against an enemy. They did not touch opponents, over 
whom they could exercise only the municipal laws if non-combatants, 
and only the law of nations and belligerent rights when in the field, 
and after war or rebellion is recognized as existing by the proper 
anthorities. Again, it would be extraordinary indeed, if in England 
the king himself is restrained by Magna Charta, and by the Petition 
as well as Declaration of Eights, binding him to these limite against 
martial law since the revolution of 1688 (4 Bl. Com. 440 ; 2 Peters, 
656), and yet he could grant a charter which should exonerate others 
from the obligations of Magna Charta and the general laws of the 
kingdom, or that they could be exonerated under it as to the power 
of legislation, and do what is against the whole body of English laws 
since the end of the sixteenth century, and what Parliament itself, in 
its omnipotence and freedom from restrictions, has never, in the highest 
emergendes, thought it proper to do without numerous limitations, 
reguktiona and indemnities, as before explained. 

Beside this, it may well be doubted whether, in the nature of the 
legislative power in this country, it can be considered as anywhere 
rightfully authorized, any more than the executive, to suspend or 
abolish the whole securities of person and property at its pleasure; 
and whether, since the Petition of Eight was granted, it has not been 
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considered as unwairantaWe for any Biitish oi American legislative 
body, not omnipotent in theoiy like Parliameit to establish in a whole 
country an unlimited reign of n^rtial law over its wliole population ; 
and whether to do this is not breaking op the foundations of all sound 
municipal rule, no less than social order, and restoring the reign of the 
strongest, and maldng mere physical force the test of right. 

All our social usages and pohtieal education, as well as our consti- 
tutional checks, are ^e other way. It would be alarming enough to 
sanction here an unlimited power, exercised either by legislatures, or 
the executive, or courts, when all our governments are themselves 
governments of limitations and cheeks, and of fixed and known laws, 
and the people a race above all others jealous of encroachments by 
those in power. And it is far beti«r that those persons should be 
without the protection of the ordinary laws of the land who disregard 
them in an emergency, and should look to a grateful country for 
indemnity and pai'don, than to allow, beforehand, the whole frame of 
jurisprudence to be overturned, and everything placed at the mercy 
of the bayonet. 

No tribunal or department in our system of governments ever can 
be lawfully authorized to dispense with the laws, like some of the 
tyraanjcal Stuarts, or to repeal, or abolish, or suspend the whole body 
of them ; or, in other words, appoint an unrestrained military dictator 
at the head of armed men. 

Whatever sti'etches of such power may be ventured on in great 
crises, they cannot be upheld by the laws, as they prostrate the laws 
and ride ti-iumphant over and beyond them, however the Assembly of 
Rhode Island, under the exigency, may have hastily supposed that 
such a measure in tliis instance was constitutional. It is but a branch 
of the omnipotence claimed by Parliament to pass bilk of attainder, 
belonging to the same dangerous and arbitrary family with martial 
law. But even those have ceased to succeed in Engknd under the 
lights of the nineteenth century, and are expressly forbidden by the 
federal constitution ; and neither ought ever to disgrace the records 
of any freo government. Such laws (and martial law is ohly still 
baser and more intolerable than bills of attainder) Mr. Madison 
denounces, as " contrary to the first principles of the social compact, 
and to every principle of sound legisktion." (Federalist, No. 44.) 

In short, then, there was nothing peculiar in the condition of Rhode 
Island as to a constitution m 1842, which justified her Legislature in 
peace, more than the Legislature of any other State, to declare martial 
law over her whole people ; but there was much in her amcient char- 
ter, as well as in the plainest principles of constitutional liberty, to 
forbid it. Considering this, then, and that some cases ah-eady cited 
show that domestic violence is still to be regarded, not as a state of 
war, giving belligerent rights, but as conferring only the powers of 
peace in a i3tate, through its civil authorities, aided by its militia, till 
the General Government interferes and recognizes the contest as a war, 
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-this branch of our inqniries as to martial law would end here, upon 
my view of the pleadinga, because the defendants justify under that 
law, and because the State Legislature alone po^eased no constitutional 
authority to establish martial law, of this kind and to thia extent, 
over her people generally, whether in peace or civil sti'ife. But 
some of the members of this court seem fo consider the pleadings 
broad enough to cover the justification, under some rights of war, 
independent of the act of the Assembly, or, as the opinion just read 
by the Chief Justice seems to imply, under the supposed authority of 
the State, in ease of domestic insurrection like this, to adopt an act of 
martial law over its whole people, or any war measure deemed neces- 
sary by its Legislature for the pubhc safety. 

It looks, cei-tainly, like pretty bold doctrine in a constitutional gov- 
ernment, that, even in time of legitimate war, the Legislature can 
properly suspend or abolish aU constitutional restrictions, as martial 
law does, and lay all the personal and political righte of the people at 
their feet. But bolder still is it to justify a claim to thia tremendous 
power in any State, or in any of its officers, on the occurrence merely 
of some domestic violence. 

We have already shown that, in this last event, such a claim is 
entirely untenable on general principles, or by the old charter of Rhode 
Island, and was denounced as unlawful by our fathers, when attempted 
against them at the Eevolution, and has in England been punished as 
mui-der when exercised to kill one, tiiough taken in open arms in an 
insurrection. (See cases, ante.) 

The judgment which the court has pronounced in this case seems 
to me, also, to be rested, not on any right of this kind in peace, but, 
on the contrary, to uphold the act of martial law only as a war 
measure. Eat the grounds have not been shown, to my conviction, 
for supposing that war and war measures, and the rights of war, 
existed legally in Ehode Island when this act passed. And, finally, 
it seems to me that the insurrection tiien existing was not in a stage 
of progress which would justify any mere belligerent rights ; but if 
any, it was such rights in the General Government, and not in the 
Legislature of the State, obtained, too, by mere implication, and, as to 
BO formidable a measure as this, operating so loosely and recklessly 
over all its own citizens. 

It is admitted that no war had duly been declared to exist, either 
by Rhode Island or the United States, at the time this war measure 
was adopted, or when the trespass under it was committed. Yet, had 
either wished to exercise any war powers, they would have been legal- 
ized in our pohtical system, not by Rhode Island, hut the General 
Government. (Constit. Art. 1, sec. 8 ; 3 Story's Com. on Constit. 
$§ 215, 217 ; 1 Bl. Com. by Tucker, App. p. 270.) 

It may not be useless to refresh our minds a little on this subject. 
The constitution expressly provides that " the Congress shall have 
power to declare war." (Art. 1, sec. S.) This is not the States, 
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nor ^e President, and much less the Legislature of a State. Nor is 
it foreign Tvar alone that Congress is to declare, but "war," — war 
of any Kind existing legitimately or according to the law of nations. 
Eecatise Congress done, and not the States, ia invested with power to 
Mse the great means for all wars, — " to raise and support armies," 
" to provide and maintain a navy," " to provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions," and "to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia." The largest powers of taxation, too, were 
conferred on Congress at the same time, and in part for this cause, 
with authority to borrow money on the credit of the Union, and to 
dispose of the public lands. But the States, deprived of these means, 
were at the same time properly relieved from the duty of carrying on 
war themael\'es, ciyil or foreign, because they were not required to 
incur expenses to supprfss even "domratic violence," or "insurrec- 
tions," or "rebellions." By a provision, (sec. 4, ail;. 3), "the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government, and shall protect each of them against inva- 
sion, and, on application of tlie Legislature (or of the executive when 
the Legislature cajmot be convened), against domestic violence." This 
excksiveness of the war power in Congress in all cases, domestic or 
foreign, is confirmed, too, by another authority given to Congress, not 
only to organize and disciplme the militia, no less tlian to have regular 
armies and navies, but "to provide for calling forth the militia" "to 
suppress insurrections." (Sec. 8, art. 1.) And, lest it might be 
argued that this power to declare war and rwse troojH and navies was 
not exclusive in the General Government, as is the case with some other 
grants to it deemed concurrent, about weights and measures, bankrupt 
laws, &c. (see cases cited in Boston v. ISorris, 7 Howard, 283), the rea- 
sons for this gi-ant as to war, and an express prohibition on the Stutea as 
to it, both show the power to be exclusive in Congress. Thus, the 
reasons as to the power itself are cogent for having it exclusive only 
in one body, in order to prevent the numerous and sudden hostilitiea 
and bloody outbreaks in ivLich the country might be involved, with 
their vast expenses, if thu-ty States could each declare and wage war 
under its own impulses. (1 Bl. Com. by Tucker, App. p. 270.) 
And, to remove all doubt on that point, the constitution proceeded 
expi-essly to provide, in another clause, a prohibition on the States 
(see. 10, art. 1), — that " no State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress," "keep troops or ships of war in time of peace," "or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as vriil 
not admit of delay." 

This accorded with the sixth and ninth articles of the old confede- 
ration, which vested in it exclusively the power to declare war, and 
took the power of waging it from the States, unless in case of sudden 
attacks by Indians or pirates, or unless actually invaded by enemies. 
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or in such immirietit danger of it that time cannot be had to consult 
Congress. (1 LaiTs of TJ. S. 15, 16, Bioren's ed.) 

No concurrent or subordinate power is, therefore, left to the States 
on this aabject, except hy occasional and special conaent of Congress, 
■which is not pretended io have been given to Khode Island ; or unless 
" actually invaded " by some enemy, which is not pretended here ; or 
unless " in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay," which 
manifestly refers to clanger from a foreign enemy threatening inva- 
sion, or from Indians and pirates. Another circumstance to prove 
this, beside the language itself being used in connection with foreign 
invasions and the danger of them, and not insurrections, jb the like 
clauses in the old confederation being tlms restricted. One of those 
(article 9th) declares that " the United States in Congre^ assembled 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of determining on 
peace and war, except in the cases mentioned in the sixth article." 
(1 Laws of IT. S. 16, Bioren's ed.) And the sixth article, after 
providing against foreign embaasies, troops, and vessels of war by a 
State, adds : — "No State shall engage in any war unless such State 
be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice 
of a resolution being formed by some nation of Indians to invade such 
State, and the danger is so imminent as not to admit of delay till the 
United States in Congress assembled can be consulted." Nor, by an 
additional provision, could a State grant commissions to ships of war 
or letters of marque, " eKcept it be after a declaration of war by the 
United States," and only against the kingdom or state against whom 
tlie war had been declared, " unless such State be infested by pirates, 
in which case vessels of war may be fitted for that occasion," &e. (1 
laws of U- S. 15, Bioren's ed.) 

It is impossible to mistake the intention in these provisions, and to 
doubt that substantiaJly the same intention was embodied by restric- 
tions in the pi'esent constitution, similar in terms, though not entering 
into 80 great details. What is, however, decisive as to this intent io 
the constitution, is the action on it by the second Congress, only a few 
years after, and of which some were members who aided in framing 
the constitution itself. That Congress, May 2d, 1792, authorized 
force to be used by the President to aid in repelling the invasions here 
referred to in the constitution, and they are described in so many 
words, as "shall be invaded, or be in imminent danger of invasion 
from any foreign nation or Indian tribe." (1 Stat, at Large, 264.) 
So again in the act of Feb. 28, 1795 (1 Stat, at Large, 424), and 
still further sustaining this view, the power to aid in suppressing 
insurrectionB in a State is given in a separate section, showing that 
they were not deemed the invasions and the " imminent danger " of 
them expressed in different sections of the act of Congi'ess as well as 
of the constitution. If, however, this " imminent danger " could, by 
any stretch of construction, be considered broader, it did not exist 
here so as to prevent "delay" in applying to the President first; . 
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because, in truth, before martial law was declared, time tad existed to 
make application to Gongi-ees and the President, and both had declined 
to use greater force, or to declai'e war, and the judicial tribunals of 
the State were still unmolested in their course. Besides this, at the 
time of the trespass complained of here, the few troops which had 
before taken up ai'ms for the new constitution had been disbanded, and 
all further violence disclaimed. 

Whoever, too, would justify himself under an exception in a law or 
constitution, must set it up and bring his case within it, neither of 
which is attempted here as to this exception ; but tlio justification is, 
on the contrary, under this head, placed by the defendant and the 
court on the existence of war, and rights consequent on its existence. 

Some mistake has arisen here, probably, from not adverting to the 
circumstance that Congress alone can declare T\'ar, and that dl other 
conditions of violence are regarded by the eooBtitution as but ordinai-y 
cases of private outrage, to Be punished by prosecutions in the courts ; 
or as insurrections, rebellions, or domestic yiolence, to be put down hy 
the civil authorities, aided by the militia, or, when these prove incom- 
petent, by the (general Government, when appealed to by a State for 
aid, and matters appeal- to the General Government to have reached 
the extreme stage, requii'ing more force to sustain the civil tribunals 
of a State, or requiring a declaration of vt&i; and the exercise of al! its 
extraordinary rights. Of these last, when applied to as here, and the 
danger has not been so imminent as to prevent an apphcation, the 
General Government must be the judge, and the General Government 
is responsible for the consequences. And when it is asked, what shall 
a State do, if the Gfeneral Government, when applied to, refrains to 
declare war till a domestic force becomes very formidable, I reply, ex- 
ert all her civil power through her judiciary and executive, and if these 
feil, sustain them by her militia, cooperating, and not independent, and 
if these Ml, it is quite certain that the General Government will never 
hesitate to strengUien the arm of the State when too feeble in either 
of these modes to preserve public oidei And how seldom tins will 
be required of the GeneI^l Government oi by means of vtar, may be 
seen by our unspotted, unbroken experience of this kmd, aa to the 
States, for half a century and by the obvious facts that no occaflioa 
can scarcely ever, in future, anse foi such mteifeience, when the vio- 
lence, at the utmost, must usually be fiom i mmonty of one State 
and in the face of the larger power of the majority within it, and of 
the cooperation, if need be, of the whole of the rest of the Union. 

Carry these constitutional provisions with us, and the fiicts which 
have existed, that there had been no war declai-ed by Congress, no 
actual invasion of the State by a foreign enemy, no imminent danger 
of it, no emergency of any kind, which prevented time or delay to 
apply to the General Government, and remember that, in this stage of 
things, Congress omitted or declined to do anything, and that the 
President also declined to consider a civil violence or insurrection as 
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existing ao as to justify hie oi-dering oat troops to suppress it. The 
State, then, in and of itself, declared martial law, and the defendants 
attempted to enforce it. In such a condition of things, I am not 
prepared to say that the authorities of a State alone can exercise the 
rights of war against their own citizens ; persons, too, who, it is to be 
remembered, were for many purposes at the same tame under the laws 
and protection of the General Goveminent. On the eontrary, it seems 
very obvious, as before suggested, that in periods of civil commotion, 
the first and wisest and only legal measure to test the rights of 
parties and sustain the pablic peace under threatened violence, is to 
appeal to the laws and the judicial tribunals. When these ai'e ob- 
structed or over-awed, the militia is next to be ordered ont, but only to 
strengthen the civil power in enforcing its processes and upholding the 
laws. Then, in extreme cases, another assistance is resorted to, in tl\e 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpns. And, finally, if actual force, 
exercised in the field against those in battle array, and not able to be 
subdued in any other manner, becomes necessary, aa quasi war, 
whether against a foreign foe or rebels, it must first, as to the former, 
be declared by Oongr^s, or recognized and allowed by it as to the latr- 
ter, under the duty of the United States "to protect each of them 
awainst invasion" and "against domestic violence." (Art. 4, sec. 4.) 
when this is not done in a particular case by Congress, if then in ses- 
sion, it is done by the President, in conformity to lie constitution 
(Art. 1, sec. 8), and the act of Congress of February 28, 1T95 (1 
Stat, at Large, 424), "to provide for calling forth the mihtia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva^ 

Under all these circumstances, then, to imply a power like this dec- 
laration of martial law over a State as still lawfully existing in its 
Legislature, would be to imply what is forbidden by all constitutional 
checks, forbidden by all the ueag^ of free governments, forbidden by 
an ex 1 IS e an f he war power to Congress, forbidden by the fact 
that th re w u options or exigencies existing here which could 
justify ind m 1 rt, forbidden by tlie absence of any necessity in 
our sy m am asui-e ao dangerous and unreasonable, unless in 
some g m if at all, by the General Government, which 

alone h 1 Is I of war and the power and means of waging it 

Under these vjeii s and restiictions, the States have succeeded well, 
thrs far, — over half a century, — in suppressing domestic violence in 
other ways than by martial law. The State courts, with the aid of 
the militia, as in Shays' rebellion and the Western insun-ection, could, 
for aught which appears, by help of the posse comitatus, or at least 
by that militia, have in this case dispersed all opposition. They did 
this in both of those instances, so much more formidable in numbers, 
and made no resort to martial law. (See before, and Minot's History, 
163, 178.) Li one of them, not even the writ of habeas corpus WM 
suspended by the State, and never by the United States, though em- 
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powered to do tfiat in dangeroua emergencies. (2 Kent's Com. 24 ; 
2 Story's Com. on Const. ^ 1B35.) But if civil process, aided by 
the militia, should fail to quell an insurrection against State laws, 
which has never yet happened in our history, then an appeal lies, and 
is appropriate, to the General Govemnient for additional force, before 
a resort can be had to supposed belligerent rights, much lesfl to 
any exploded and unconstitutional extremes of martial law. 

As before shown, such an appeal had been made here, hut not com- 
plied with, because, I presume, the civil authority of the State, assisted 
by ils own militia, did not appear to have foiled to overcome the dis- 
turbance. How, then, let me ask, had the State here become pos- 
sessed of any belligerent rights 1 how could it in any way ba possessed 
of them, at the time of the passage of the act declaring raartial law, or 
even at the time of the trespass complained ofl I am unable to dis- 
cover. Congress, on this occasion, was in session, ready to act when 
proper and as proper, and it alone could, by the constitution, declare 
wai-, or, under the act of May 2d, 1792, allow the militia from an 
adjoining State to be called out. (1 Stat, at Large, 264.) But Con- 
gre^ declared no war, and conferred no rights of war. The act of 
Pebruary 28th, 1795 (1 Stat, at Large, 424), seems to be made 
broader as to the power of the President over all the militia, and, 
indeed, over the regular ti'oops, to assist on such an occasion, by 
another act of March 3d, 1807. (2 Stat, at Large, 443.) But the 
President, also, did nothing to cause or give belligerent rights to the 
State. He might, perhaps, have conferred some such ri^ts on the 
militia, had he called them out, under the consent of Congress ; but it 
would be unreasonable, if not absurd, to argue that the President, 
rather than Congress, was thr^ empowered to declai-e war, or that 
Congress meant to construe such insurrections, and the means used to 
suppress them, as wars ; else Congress itself should in each case pro- 
nounce them so, and not intrust so daogerous a measure to mere exec- 
utive discretion. But he issued no orders or proclamations. Had 
he done so, and marched ti-oo|B, though the action of the executive 
under the standing law is not waging war, yet, I concede, it is attempt- 
ing to suppress domestic violence by force of arms, and in doing it, the 
President may possess and exert some belligerent rights in some 
extreme stipes of armed opposition. It is he, however, and those 
acting under his orders, who, it will be seen, may possibly then, at 
times, use some such rights, and not the State or its organs. Nor is 
it till after the President has interfered that such rights arise, and 
then they arise under the decisioa and laws and proceedings of the 
General Government, Then the organs of that government have 
come to the conclusion that the exercise of force independent of the 
civil and State authorities has become necessaiy. (Federalist, No. 
29.) The Pi-esident has been considered the paramount and final 
judge as to this, whether in invasion or rebellion, and not the govern- 
ors or Legislatures of States. This was fuUy settled during tiie war 
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of 1812 with England. (3 Stoiy's Com. on Const -^ 1206 ; 11 
Johns, 150.) He may tlien issue his proclamation for tli<ffie in insur- 
rection to dispei-se, and, if not dispersing, he may afterwarda call out 
the militia t» aid in effecting it. (Mai'tin v. Mott, 12 Wheat. 30.) 
But not till then do smy belligerent rights exist against those even in 
arms, and then only by or under him. It is a singular coincidence, 
that, in England, it is held to he not "lawful " &r the chief magistrate 
to order out the militia in ease of " rebellion and insurrection," with- 
out " the occasion being first communicated to Parliament, if sitting, 
and, if not sitting, published by proclamation." (1 MaeAi'thur, 28 ; 
12 Statutes at Large, 432, 16 George 3, ch. 3 ; 8 Stat, at Large, 
634, sec. 116.) And here, under toe act of 1793, the President 
himself could not call out the militia from another State to assist, 
without consulting Congress, if in session, much less could he declare 
war. (1 Stat, at Large, 264, see. 2.) 

When the President issues hia ordera to assemble the militia to aid 
in sustaining the civil authorities of the State to enforce the laws, or to 
suppress actual array and violence by counter force, obedience hJ those 
orders by the militia then undoubtedly becomes a militaiy duty. (12 
Wheat. 31.) So in England. (8 Stat, at Large, sec. 116; 11 
Johns. 150; 4 Bun'Ows, 2472; 12 Johns. 257.) And a refi:aal to 
obey such a militarj summons may be punished m due form, without 
doubt, by a court-martial. (Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1, 20, 35, 
37; 3 Story's Com. on Const. § 120.) When such troops, called 
out 'hy the General Government, are in me field on such an occasion, 
what they may lawfully do to others, who ai-e in opposition, and do it 
by any mere belligerent rights, is a very different question. J'or now 
I am examining only whe^er any belligerent rights before this even 
existed, on the part of the State, as mattera then stood, commensurate 
with this strong measure of putting martial law in force over the whole 
State. The precedents, as well as the sound reasons and principles 
just adverted to, ai-e all, in my view, the other way. 

Under our pi'esent constitution, the first, if not nearest, precedent 
in history as to the eouree proper to be followed in any State insurrec- 
tion is Shays' rebellion in Massachusetts. Having occurred in 1787, 
before the formation of the federal constitution, and having been sup- 
pressed by the State alono under ifa own independent authority 
(Minot's History of Shays' Insurrection, p. 95), it was Tmtrammelled 
by any of the provisions now existing about vtitf and insurrections in 
that constitution. But the course pursued on that occasion is full of 
instruction and proof as to what was deemed the legal use of the 
miliha by the State, when thus called out, under the old confedei'ation, 
and the extent of the rights of force incident to a State on a rebellion 
viithin its limits. We have before shown that the proviaioiH in the 
old confederation as to war were much the same in substance as in the 
present constitution. Now, in Shays' rebellion the resort was not first 
had at all to the military, but to civil power, till the courts themselves 
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were obstructeci and put in jeopaiiily. And >Then the militia were 
finally called out, the whole State, or any part of it, was not put 
under majtial law- The writ of habeas corpus was merely suspended 
for a limited time, and the military ordered to aid in making arrests 
under wairants, and not by militai-y orders, as here. They were 
directed to protect civil officers in executing their duty, and nothing 
more, unless against pei^ona when actually in the field obstructing 
them. (Ibid. 101.) 

The language of Governor Bowdoin's orders to Major-General Lin- 
coln, January 19th, 1787, shows the commendable caution deemed 
legal on such an occasion : — " Consider youi'self in all your military 
offensive operations constantly as under the direction of the civil officer, 
saving where any armed force shall appear and oppose your maiching 
to executfi these orders." 

This gives no countenance to tlie course pursued on this occasion, 
even had it been attempted to he justified in the pleading as a right of 
war, though in a domestic insurrection, and not yet recognized as 
existing so as to require countenance and assistance throvigh toe inter- 
position of force by the General Government. Even General Gage 
did not, though illegally, venture to declare martial law in 1775 
tin the fact occurred, aa he averred, that the municipal laws could 
not be executed. Much less was it unlikely here ttat these laws 
could not have been executed hj the civil power, or at least by 
that assisted by the mihtia, when &o judges of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island had been sippointed tiieir own judges, and been 
approved by those who were considered in an insurrectionary con- 
dition. 

In substantial accordance with these views was, hkewise, the con- 
duct of the General Government in the insurrection against its own 
laws in the only other case of rebellion of much note, except the 
controverted one of Burr's, in our national history. It was in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, in 1793, and where the rebellion, or violent 
resistance, and even treason, as adjudged by the courts of law in The 
United States v. The Insurgents of Pennsylvania (2 Dallas, 335), 
were committing against the government of the United States. 

So fai', however, from martial law having then been deemed proper 
or competent to be declared by Congress, and enforced anywhere, or 
a the writ of habeas corpus suspended, the troops were called out 
"y to cooperate with the civil authorities, these having proved 
int. (Findley's Hist., App. 316, 317.) But that of itself 
did not seem to be considered as per se amounting to war, or as justi- 
fying war measures. The government, therefore, neither declared 
war, nor waged it without that declaration, but did what seems most 
humane and fit on such occasions, till greater resistance and blood- 
shed might render war measures expedient; that is, marched the 
troops expressly with a view only to " cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted." 

VOL. n, 9 
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Nor was tliis done till Judge Peters, who officiated in that district 
in the courts of the United States, certified that he had issued war- 
rants which the marshal was unable to execute without military sud. 
(1 American State Papers, 185.) The acta of CoQgress then required 
such, a certificate, before allowing the militia to be called out, (1 
Stat, at Large, 264.) The marshal also wrote, that he needed " mil- 
itarjr aid." (1 Am. State Papers, 186.) The additional foree, 
authorized by Congress, was expi-essly for that same purpose, as well 
as to suppress such combinatioHS. (1 Stat, at Large, 403.) And 
though with these objects, so fully did it seem proper to reach this last 
one by means of the first, the orders in the field were to a like effect, 
and the arrests made were by authority of the ciyil officers, and those 
seized were carried before those authorities for hearing aud trial. 
(Findley, 181.) 

The secretary of imr, liiewise, issued public oi-dera, in which, 
among other things, it is stated, that " one object of the expedition is 
to assist the marshal of the district to make prisoners," &o. " The 
mai-shal of the district of Pennsylvania will moye with you and give 
you the names of the ofienders, their descriptions, and respective places 
of abode, who are to be made prisoners under crimjnal process." 
And so exclusively did Congress look to the laira of the land for a 
guide, that apeciid sessions of the Circnit Court nearer the place of 
offence were allowed (March 2d, 1793, 1 Stat, at Large, 324) to be 
called, when necessary, to try offenders. 

The President, throughout the excitement, evinced the characteris- 
tic moderation and prudence of Washington, constantly enjoined a 
subordination of the military to the civil power, and accompanied the 
ti-oops in person to see that the laws were respected. (Findley's His- 
tory of the Western Insurrection, p. 144.) "He assured ua," says 
Pindley (p. 179), " that the army should not consider themselves as 
judges or executioners of the laws, but as employed to support the 
proper authorities in the execution of them." That he had issued 
orders "for the subordination of the army to the laws." (P. 181.) 
Tliis was in accordance with the course pursued in England on some 
similar occasions. (1 MacArthur on Courts-Martial, 28.) And 
though some ari-ests were to be made, they were to be in a legal civil 
form, for he said, " Nothing remained to he done by them but to sap- 
port the civil magistrate in procuring proper subjects to atone for the 
outrages that had been committed." (Findley, 187.) The orders or 
warrants executed seem to have emanated &om the federal judge of 
the Pennsylvania district. (Pp. 200, 201, 204, ch. 16.) ' 

The arrests in 1805 and 1806, in what is called Eurr'e conspiracy, 
furnish another analogy and precedent. They were not made till an 
oath and warrant had issued, except in one or two cases. And in 
those the prisoner were immediately discharged, as illegally arrested, 
as soon as writs of habeas corpus could be obtained and enforced. By 
the constitution (Art. 3, sec. 9), "the privilege of the writ of habeas 
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corpus sliall not be auspendett unless whea, in eases of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety may require it." 

And Congress then declined to suspend that writ, much less to 
declare mai'tial law, even ■where the supposed rebellion esisted. Nor 
was the latter done by the States, in the rebellions of 178Tand 1794, 
as before explained, but merely the writ of habeas corpus suspended 
in one of them. It is further chai'acteristic of the jealousy of our 
people over legislative action to suspend the habeas corpus, though 
expressly allowed by the constitution, that, after a bill to do it in 1807 
seems to have passed the Senate of lie United States, through all its 
readings in one day, and with closed doora, the House of Eepresenta- 
tives rejected it, on the firet reading, by a vote of 113 to 19. (See 
the Journals of the two Houses, 25th and 27th Jan., 1807.) And 
this, although the bill to suspend the habeas corpus provided it should 
be ilone only when one , is charged o?t oath with ti-eason or misde- 
meanor affecting the peaee of the United States, and imprisoned by 
warrant on authority of the President of the United States, or the 
Governor of a State or Tei-ritory. It was not deemed prudent to 
d it, though in that mild form, considering such a measure at 
t bat a species of dictatorship, and to be justified only by 
> peril to the pubhc safety. And Mi. Jefferson has left on 
record his opinion, that it was much iviser, even in insurrections, 
never even to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. (2 Jefferson's Cor. 
and Life, 274, 291.) But what would have been thought then of a 
measure of " maitial law," established over the whole country, acting 
too without oath or wan-ant, and under no grant by the constitution, 
instead of a mere suspension of a writ, and which suspension was per- 
mitted by the constitution in ceii^n exigencies 1 Again, if only to 
repeal or suspend the habeas corpus requkes a permissive clause in 
the constitution, how much more should the repeal or suspension of all 
municipal laws 1 Indeed, the Mutiny Act itself, as, for instance, that 
of 53 George 3, ch. 18, sec. 100, does not allow the military to break 
open a house to arrest so bad a culprit as a deserter without a warrant 
and under oath. (38 Stat, at Large, 97.) 

So, though a rebellion may have existed in Burr's case in the 
opinion of the executive, and troops had been ordered out to assist in 
executing the laws and in suppressing the hostile array, this court 
held that an arrest by a miHtary officer of one concerned in the rebel- 
lion, though ordered by the executive, was not vahd, unless he was a 
person then actually engaged in hostilities, or in warlike array, or in 
some way actually abetting those who then were so. (Bolman and 
Swartout's case, 4 Oranch, 75, 101, 126; 1 Burr's Tr. 175,) And 
if an arrest was made without an order of the commander-m-chief, 
the court would discharge at once. (Alexander's case, i Cranch, 75, 
76, in note.) It should also be by warrant, and on oath ; and, in 
most cases, these were then resorted to by General Willtinson. (An- 
nual Register for 1807, p- 84.) And so jealous were the people then 
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of abuses, that a neglect by bim of obedience to the requisitions of the 
habeas corpus, in some respects, led to a presentment agEunst his con- 
duct by the grand jury of New Orleans. (Annual Register for 1807, 
p. 98.) Eat here no fictual arrest was made, though attempted, and, 
what was less justifiable, without oath or warrant, the house was 
broken into; and hence, any justification by martial law failing which 
might be set up ibr the former, would seem more clearly to fail for 
the latter. Certainly it must fail unless the latter was proper in this 
way, under all the circumstances, though no one was there liable to be 
arrested, and none actually arrested. 

This doctrine of their failing is femiliar in municipal law in hrealt- 
ing houses to seize persons and property on legal precept, when none 
are found there liable to be seized. (5 Ooke, 93, a; Bac. Abr. Exe- 
cution, W.) 

In civil disaensiona, the case stands Tery differently from foreign 
ones. In the latter, force is the only weapon, after reason and nego- 
tiation have lailed. In the former, it is not the course of governments, 
nor their right, whep citizens are unable to convince each other, to fly 
at once to arms and military arreste and confiscations. The civil 
power can first be brought to bear upon these dissensions and out^ 
breaks through the judiciary, and usually can thus subdue them. 

All these principles, and the precedents just referred to, show that 
the course rightfully to be pursued on such unfortunate occasions is 
that already explained ; first resorting to municipal precepts, next 
strengthening them by cooperation of the militia if resisted, and then, 
if the opposition are in battle array, opposing the execution of such 
precepts, to obtain further assistance, if needed, from the General 
Government, to enforce them, and to seize and suppress those so resist- 
ing in actual array against the State. 

But affiars must advance to this extreme stage through all interme- 
diate ones, keeping the military in strict subordination to the civil 
authority, except when acting on its own members, before any rights 
of mere war exist or can over-ride the community, and then, in this 
country, they must do that under the countenance and controlling 
orders of the General Government. Belligerent measures, too, must 
come, not from subordinates, but from those empowered to command, 
and be commensurate only with the opposing array, — the persons, 
places and causes where resistance Jiaffrante beUo exists of the reck- 
less character justifying violence and a disregard of all ordinary 
securities and laws. It is not a little durable that this doctrine should 
prove to be the true one, on account of its greater tendency to secure 
orderly and constitutional liberty instead of rude violence, to protect 
rights by civil process rather than the bayonet, and to render all 
domestic outbreaks less bloody and devastating than they otherwise 
would be. 

There having been, then, no rights of war on the part of the State 
when this act of Assembly passed, and certmnly none which could 
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justify so extreme a measure as martial law over Hie whole State as 
iDcident to them, and this act being otherwise nnconstitutional, the 
juetification set up under it must, in my opinion, fail. If either 
government, on the 24th of June, possessed authority to pass an act 
establishing martial law to this extent, it was, of course, that of the 
United States, — the government appointed in our system to carry on 
war and suppress rebellion or domestic violence when a State is unable 
to do it hy her own powers. But as the General Government did not 
exercise this authority, and probably could not have done it constitu- 
tionally in so sweeping a manner, and in such an early stage of resist- 
ance, if at all, this furnishes an additional reason why the State alone 
could not properly do it. 

But if I err in this, and certain rights of war may exist with one of 
our States in a civil strife like the present, in some extreme stage of 
it, independent of any act of Congress or the President recognizing it, 
another inquiry would be, whether, in the state of aflidrs existing at 
this time, such rights had become perfected, and were broad enough, 
if properly pleaded, to cover this measure of martial law over the whole 
State, and the acts done under it, in the present instance. The neces- 
sities of foreign war, it is conceded, sometimes impart great powers as 
to both things and persons. But they are modified by those necessi- 
ties, and subjected to numerous regulations of national raw, and justice, 
and humanity. These, when they exist in modem times, while allow- 
ing the persons who conduct war some necessary authority of an ex- 
traordinary character, must limit, control, and make its exercise under 
eei'tain circumstances and in a certain manner, justifiable or void, with 
almost as much certainty and clearness as any provisions concerning 
municipal authority or duty. So may it be in some extreme stages of 
civil war. Among these, my impression ia that a state of war, whether 
foreign or domestic, may exist, in the great perils of which it is com- 
petent, under its rights and on principles of national law, for a com- 
manding officer of troops under tiie controlling government to extend 
certain rights of war, not only over his camp, but its environs and the 
near field of his military operations, (6 American Archives, 186.) 
But no further, nor wider. (Johnson v. Davis et al., 3 Mai'tin, 530, 
551.) On this rested the justification of one of the great commanders 
of this country and of the age, in a transaction so well known at New 
Orleans. 

But in civil strife they are not to extend beyond the place where 
insurrection exists. (3 Martin, 651.) Nor to portions of the State 
remote from the scene of military operations, nor after the resistance is 
over, nor to persons not connected with it. (Grant v. Gould et al., 2 
Hen. Bl. 69.) Nor, even within the scene, can they extend to the 
pereon or property of citizens against whom no probable cause exists 
which may justify it. (Sutton v. Johnston, 1 1). & E. 549.) Nor 
to the property of any person without necessity or civil precept. If 
matters in this case had reached such a crisis, and had so been rccog- 
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njaed by the Genera.1 GoTemment, or if such a state of things coaH 
and did esist as to warrant such a measure, independent of that 
government, and it was properly pleaded, the defendants might, per- 
haps,, be justified within those limits, and under such orders, in making 
search for an offender or an opposing combatant, and, under some 
circumstances, in breaking into houses lor his arrest. 

Considerations like these show something in respect to the extent of 
authority that could have been exercised in each of these cases as a 
bellifferent right, had war been properly declared before and continued 
till that time (6 American Ai'chives, 282), neither of which seems to 
have been the case. It is obvious enough that, though on the 24th 
of June, five days previous, Luther had been in arras at Providence, 
several miles distant, under the governor appointed under the neiv con- 
stitation, in order to take possession of some of the public property 
there, and though in the record it is stated that the defendants ofered 
to prove he was at this time in arms somewhere, yet, the fact not being 
deemed material under the question of martial law, on which the 
defence was plaoed, it does not seem to have been iny^tigated. How 
it might turn out can be ascertained only on a new trial. But to show 
it is not uncontro verted, the other record before us as to this transac- 
tion states positively that Mrs. Luther ofiered to prove there was no 
camp nor hostile array by any person in the town where this trespass 
was committed, on the 29th of June, nor within twenty-five miles of it 
in any part of the State, and that Dorr had, on the 27th instant, two 
days previous; published a statement against "any further forcible 
measures " on hia part, and directing that the military " be dis- 
missed." 

The collection which had there happened, in relation to the disputed 
rights as to the public property, under the new constitution, seems to 
have been nothing, on the evidence, beyond a few hundreds of persons, 
and nothing beyond the control of the courts of law, aided by the 
militia, if they had been wisely resorted to, — nothing which, when 
represented to the executive of the United States, required, in his 
opinion, from its apprehended extent or danger, any war measures,— 
the calling out of the militia of other States, or aid of the public 
troops, or even the actual issue of a proclamation ; and the persons who 
did assemble had, it appears, two days before the trespass, been dis- 
banded, and further force disclaimed, without a gun being fired, or 
blood in any way shed, on that occasion, 

Under the worst insurrections, and even wars, in oar history, so 
strong a measure as this is believed never to have been ventured on 
before by the General Government, and much less by any one of the 
States, as within their constitutional capacity, either in peace, insur- 
rection, or war. And if it is to be tolerated, and the more especially 
in civil feuds lilse this, it will open the door, in future domestic dissen- 
sions here, to a series of butchery, rapine, confiscation, plunder, con- 
flagration, and cruelty, unparalleled in the worst c ' " ' 
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between mere dynasties for supreme power. It would go in pra<rtice 
to render the whole country — -what Bolivar at onetime seemed to 
consider his — a camp, and the administration of the government a 



It is to be hoped we have some national ambition and pride, under 
our boasted dominion of law and order, to preserve them by law, by 
enlightened and conatitutional law, and the moderation of superior in- 
telhgence and civilization, rather than by appeals to any of the semi- 
barkirous measures of darker ages, aJid the unrelenting, lawl^s per- 
secutions of opponents hi dvil strife which characterized and disgraced 
those ages. 

Again, when belligerent measures do become authorized by extreme 
resistance, and a legitimate state of war exists, and civil authority is 
prostratfi, and violence and bloodshed seem the last desperate resort, 
yet war measure must be kept within eert^n restraints in all civil 
contests in all civilized communities. 

" The common laws of war, those maxims of humanity, moderation, 
and honor," which should characterize other ^rars, Vattel saya (B. 3, 
ch, 8, sec. 294 and 295), " ought to he observed by both partis in 
every civil war." Under modem and Christian civilization, you can- 
not needlessly arrest or make war on husbandmen or mechanics, or 
women and children. (Vattel, B. 3, ch. 8, see. 149.) The rights 
of war are against enemies, open and armed enemies, while enemies, 
and during war, but no longer. And the force used then is not to 
exceed the exigency, — not wantonly to injure private property, nor 
disturb private dwellings and their peaoeful inmates. (Vattel, B. 3, 
ch. 8, sec. 148.) Much will be allowed to discretion, if manifestly 
exercised with honesty, fgurness, and humanity. But the principles 
of the common law, aa opposed to trials without a jury, searches of 
houses and papers without oath or warrant, and all despotic invasions 
on private personal liberty, — the customary usages to respect the laws 
of the land except where a great exigency may furnish sufficient excuse, 
— should all hmit this power, in many respecia, in practice. (2 
Stephens on Laws of England, 602.) The more especially must it be 
restrained in civil strife, operating on our own people in masses and 
under our system of government in distributing authority between 
the States and the Union, aa the great powers of war are intrusted to 
the latter alone, and the latter is also to recognize when that which 
amounts to a rebellion exists, and interfere to suppress it, if necessary, 
with the incidents to such interference. Under the right of war the 
defence must also rest, not only on what has been alluded to, but, as 
before suggested, on the question whether the insurrection at the time 
of this trespses was not at an end. For if one has previously been in 
arms, but the insurrection or wai- is over, any belligerent rights cease, 
and no more justify a departure from the municipal laws than the^ do 
before insurrection or war begins. If any are non-combatants, either 
as never having been engaged in active resistance, or as liaving 
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abandoned it, the rjglits of civil warfare over tliem would seem to have 
terminatedj and the prosecution and punishment of their past miscon- 
duct belongs then to the municipal tiibunals, and not to the aword and 
bayonet of the military. 

The Irish Kehellion Act, as to martial law, was expressly limited 
"from time to time during the continuance of the said rebelhon." 
(Tytler on Military Law, 405.) And in caae of a foreign war it is 
not ctratomary to make prisoners and arrest enemies after the war haa 
ceased and been declared abandoned, though the terms of peace have 
not been definitely settled. And if any of them voluntarily, like 
Bonaparte, abandon the contest, or surrender themselves as prisoners, 
the belligerent right to continue to imprison them after the war is at 
an end, mnch less to commit violence, as here, on others, with a view 
to capture them, is highly questionable, and has been very gravely 
doubted. (Vattel, B. 3, ch. 8, sec. 152, 154.) Circumstances like 
these make the rule of force and violence operate only to a due extent 
and for a due time, within its appropriate sphere, and secure beyond 
that extent and time the supremacy of the ordinary laws of the land. 
Mnch more in a social or civil war, a portion of the people, where not 
then in arms, though differing in opinion, are generally to be treated 
as non-combatants, and searched for and arrested, if at all, by the 
municipal law, by warrant under oath, and tried by a jury, and not by 
the law martial. 

Our own and English history is full of such arrests and trials, and 
the trials are held, not round a drum-head or cannon, but in halls of 
justice and under the forms of established jurisprudence. (See State 
Trials, pasairn.) The writ of habcE^ corpus, also, urdess specially 
suspended by the Legislature having power to do so, is as much in 
force in intestine war as in peaoe, and the empire of the laws is 
equally to be upheld, if practicable. (Ibid, 532 ; 4 Craach, 101 ; 2 
Hen. Bl. 69.) 

To conclude, it ie manifest that another strong evidence of the con- 
trol over military law in peace, and over these belligerent rights in 
civil strife, whicn is proper in a bold and independent judiciary, exists 
in this fact, that whenever tliey are carried beyond what the exigency 
demands, even in cases where some may be lawfiil, the sufferer is 
always allowed to resort, as here, to the judicial tribunals for redress. 
(4 Taunt. 67, and Baily v. Warder, 4 Maule & Selw. 400. See 
other cases before cited.) 

BiUs or clauses of indemnity are enacted in England, otherwise ofB- 
cers would still oftener be exposed to criminal prosecution and punish- 
ment for applying either belligerent rights or the military law in an 
improper case, or to an excess in a proper case, or without probable 
cause. (1 MacArthur on Courle-Martia], 33, 34 ; Tytler on Militery 
Law, 49 and 489 ; see last act in Appendix to Tytler and Simmons,) 
And when in an insurrection an opponent or bis property is treated 
differeotly from what the laws and constitution, or national law, sauc- 
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tion, his remedy is sacred in the legal tribunals. And though the 
offender may have exposed himself to penalties and confiscationa, yet 
he ia thus not to be deprived of due redress for wrongs committed on 
himself. 

The plaintiff in one of these records is a female, and was not at all 
subject to mihtary duty and laws, and was not in arms as an oppo- 
nent supporting the new constitution. And if the sanctify of domestic 
life has been violated, the castle of the citizen broken into, or property 
or person injured, without good cause, in either case the jury of the 
country should give dajnages, and courts are bound to instruct them 
to do so, unless a justification is made out fully on correct principles. 
This can and should be done without any vindictive punishment, when 
a party appears to have acted under a supposed legal right. And, 
indeed, eucn is the structure of our institutions, that officers, as well as 
others, ai'e often called on to risk much in behalf of the pubhc and of 
the country in time of peril. And if they appear to do it from patri- 
otism, and mth proper decorum and humanity, the Legislature will, on 
application, usnally indemnify fhem by discharging from the public 
treasury the amount recovered for any injury to individual rights. In 
tliis very case, therefore, the defence seems to be by the State, and at 
its expense. It shows the beautiful harmony of our system, not to let 
private damage be suffered wrongfully, without redress, but, at the 
same time, not to let a public agent suffer, who, in a great crisis, 
appeare to have acted honestly for the public, from good probable cause, 
though in some degree mistaking the extent of his powers, as well as 
the rights of others. But whether any of the rights of war, or rights 
of a citizen in civil strife, independent of the invalid act of the Assem- 
bly declaring martial law over all the Staf«, have here, on the stronger 
side against the feebler, been violated, does not seem yet to have been 
tried. The only point in connection with this matter which appears 
clearly to have been ruled at the trial, was the legality or eonstitution- 
idity of that act of Assembly. I think that the nDing made was incor- 
rect, and hence that there has been a mis-trial. 

The judgment should, in this view, be reversed ; and though it is 
very doubtful whether, in any other view, as by the general rights of 
war, these respondents can justify their conduct on the facts now before 
us ; yet they should be allowed an opportunity^- for it, which can be 
granted on motion below to amend the pleas in justification. 
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ON TAXES BY STATUS ON PASSENGERS IN VESSELS 
ifllOM ABROAD, TO SUPPORT PAUPERS.* 



Is relation to the ca&e of Turner v. Smith, from New York, I wish 
merely to espress my non-concnn-ence with the opinions pronounced 
by the majoritj of this court. But standing more intimately connected 
witli the case of Norris v. Boston, hy my official duties in the Erst 
Circuit, I feel more obliged to state, in some detail, the reasons for 
my opinion, though othenviae content to acquiesce silently in the views 
expressed by the Chief Justice ; and though not flattering myself with 
being able, after the elaborate discussions we have just heai-d, to pre- 
sent much that is either novel or interesting. 

The portion of the statute of Massachusetts which in this case is 
assailed, as most questionable in respect to its conformity with the 
constitution, is the third section. The oWect of that is to forbid alien 
passengers to land in any port in the State, uotil the master or 
owner of the vessel pays " two dollars for each passenger so landing." 
The provisions in tie other sections, and especially the second one, 
i^uiring indemnity for the support of lunatics, idiots, and infirm per- 
sons on board of ve^ls before they are landed, if they have been or 
are paupers, seem admitted by most persons to be a fiur exercise of 
the police powers of a State. 

'Hiis claim of indemnity is likewise excused or conceded as a power 
which has long been exercised by several of the Atlantic States in self- 
defence a^ainat the ruinous hardens which would otherwise be flung 
upon them by the incursions of paupers from abroad, and their laws are 
often as stringent against the intTOduction of that class of persons from 
adioining States as from foreign countries. (Revised Statutes of New 
Hampshire, ch. 67, $ 5; 5 Howard, 629.) 

Such legislation commenced in Massachusetts early after our ances- 
tors arriv^ at Plymouth. It first empowered the removal of foreign 
paupers. (See Colonial Charters and Laws, 1639, p. 173, and 1692, 
p. 262.) It extended next to the requisition of indemnity from the 
master, as early as the year 1701. (See Statute of 13 Wm. Ill,, 
ibid. 363.) But while it embraced removals of paupers not settled in 
the colony, and indemnity required from the master for the support 
of foreigners introduced hy sea, I do not think it assumed the special 
form used in the third section of this statute until the year 1837, 

I. City of Boston itml Smith b. Tarner. 
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after the decjsiou in the eaae of the City of New York v. Miln, 11 
Peters, 107. I shall not, therefore, discuss further the provisions in 
the second section of the etatnte ; for, at all events, the requisitions of 
that section, if not by all admitted to be constitutional, are leas objec- 
tionable than those of the third ; and if the last can be Tindicated, the 
first must be, and hence the last has constituted the burden of the 
arguments on both sides. 

It will be remembered that this third section imposes a condition on 
landing alien passengers, or, in other ■words, levies a toll or fee on the 
master for landing ^em, whetlier then paupers or not, and that the 
present action is to recover back the money which has been collected 
from the master for landing such passengers. 

After providing, in the following words, that, "when any vessel 
shall arrive at any port or harbor within the State, from any port or 
place without the same, with alien passengers on board, the officer or 
officers whom the mayor and aldermen of the city, or the selectmen 
of the town, where it is proposed to land siich passengera, are hereby 
autborized and required to appoint, shall go on board such vessel and 
examine into the concQtion of^ said passengers," the third section of 
the statute declares that " no alien passenger, other than tliose spoken 
of in the preceding section, shall be permitted to land, until the 
master, owner, consignee, or agent of such vessel shall pay to the 
regularly appointed boarding officer the sum of two dollai-s for each 
passenger so landing ; and the money so collected shall be paid into 
the treasury of the city or town, to be appropriated as the city or town 
may direct for the support of foreign paupers." 

It is conceded that the sum paid here on account of " alien passen- 
gers" was demanded of them, when coming in some "vessel," and 
was collected after she arrived at a " port or harbor within the State," 
Then, and not till then, the master was required to pay two dollars 
for each before landing, " to be paid into the treasury of the city or 
town, to be appropriated as the city or town may direct for the support 
of foreign paupers." 

By a subsequent law, as the foreign paupers had been made charge- 
able to the State treasury, the baknces of this fund in the different 
towns were reqab-ed to be transferred to that treasury. 

After careful examination, I am not satisfied that this esercise of 
power by a State is incapable of being sustained as a matter of right, 
under one or all of three positions. 

Ist. That it is a lawful esereise of the police power of the State to 
help to maintain its foreign paupers. 

2d. If not, that it may be regarded as justified by the sovereign 
power which every State possesses to prescribe the conditions on 
which aliens may enjoy a residence within, and the protection of, the 
State, 

3d. Or it may he justified under the municipal power of the State 
to impose taxes within its limits for State purposes. I think, too, 
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that this power has never been ceded to the General Goramment, 
either expressly or hy implication, in any of the grants relied on for 
that purpose, such as 1o lay duties on imports, or to proMbit the 
importation of certain persons after the year 1808, or to regulate 
commerce. 

Under the first ground of vincTieation for the State, the whole stat- 
ute was most probably enacted with the laudable design to obtain 
some assistance in maintaining humanely the large number of paupers, 
and persons likely soon to become paupers, coming to oui sliores by 
means furni&hed by the municipal authorities id ■various parts of 
Europe. (See 3 Ex. Doc. of 29th Congress, 2d Session, Wo. 54.) 
Convicts were likewise sent, or preparing to be sent, hithei fiom some 
cities on the Continent. (Ibid.) 

A natural desire, then, would exist, and would appear by some 
law, to obtain, first, indemnity against the support of emigrants actu- 
ally paupers, and likely at once to become chargeable ; and, secondly, 
funds to maintain such as, though not actually paupers, would prob- 
ably become so, from this cLiss of aliens. 

It is due to the cause of humanity, as well as the public economy 
of the State, that the maintenance of paupers, whether of foreign or 
domestic origin, should be well provided for. Instead of being whipped 
or carted back to their places of abode or settlement, as was once 
the practice in England and this country in respect to them ; or, if 
ahens, instead of being re-shipped over a dfaolate waste of ocean, they 
are to be treated with kindness and relieved or maintained. But still, 
if feasible, it should, in justice, be at the expense of tliose inti'oducing 
them, and introducing the evils which may attend on them. This 
seems to liave been the attempt in this statute, and as such was a 
matter of legitimate police in relation to paupers. 

But those persona affected by the third section not being at the 
time actual paupers, but merely alien passengers, the expediency or 
right to tax iJie master for landing them does not seem so clear, in a 
police view, as it is to exa«t indemnity against the support of those 
already paupera. Yet it is not wholly without good reasons, so fin- as 
regards the master or owner who makes a profit by bringing info a 
State persons having no prior rights there, and likely in time to add 
something to its fiscal burdens and the number of its unproductive 
inhabitants. He who causes this danger, and is the willing instru- 
ment in it, and profits by it, cannot, in these views, object to the con- 
dition or tax imposed by the State, who may not consider the benefits 
likely to arise from such a population a full counterbalance to all the 
anticipated disadvantages and contingencies. But the aspect of the 
ci^e is somewhat different, looking at the tax as falling wholly on the 
passenger. It may not be untrue, generally, that some portion of a 
bai-den like tliia rests eventually on the passenger, rather than the 
master or owner. (Neil v. State of Ohio, 3 Howard, T41— 743.) 
Yet it does not always; and it is the master, and the owners through 
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him, ivho complain ia the present action, and not the pasaengera ; if 
it fell on the fatter alone, ^ey woald be likely, not only to complain, 
but to go in vessels to other States, ivhere onerous conditions had not 
been imposed. Suppraing, hoiTOver, the burden, in fact, to light on 
them, it ia in Bome, though a less degree, and in a different view, aa a 
matter of right, to be vindicated. 

Were its expediency alone the question before us, some, and among 
them myself, would be inclined to doubt as to the expediency of such 
a tax on alien passengers in general, not paupers or convicts. What- 
ever may be their r^igion, whether Catholic or Protestant, or their 
occupation, whetlier laborers, mechanics, or farmers, the majority of 
them are believed to be useful additions to the population of the New 
World, and since, as well as before our Kevolation, have deserved 
enconr^ment in their immigration by easy tei-ms of naturalization, 
of voting, of holding office, and all the political and civil privileges 
which their industry and patriotism have in so many jnstaiices shown 
to be usefully bestowed. (See Declaration of Independence ; Natu- 
ralization Law; 1 Lloyd's Debates, Galea and Beaton's ed., p. 1147 ; 
Taylor v. 'Carpenter, 2 Woodbury & Minot.) If a design existed in 
any statute to thwart this policy, or if such were its necessary conse- 

Suence, the measure would be of very questionable expediency. But 
le maiers of this law may have had no such design, and such does 
not seem to be the necessary consequence of it, as large numbers of 
emigrants still continue to arrive in Massachusetts, when they would 
be hkely to ship for porta in other States where no such law exists, 
if this operated on tiiem as a discom'agement, and, like other to-xes, 
when felt, or when high, had become in some degree prohibitory. 

The conduct of the State, too, in this measure, as a matter of right, 
is the only question to be decided by ns, and may be a very different 
one from its expediency. Every sovereign State possesses the right 
to decide this matter of expediency for itself, provided it has the power 
to control or govern the subject. Our inquiry, therefore, relates 
merely to that power or right in a State; and the ground now under 
consideration to support tiie exercise of it is her authority to pre- 
scribe terms, in a police view, to the entry into her boundaries of 
persons who are likely to become chargeable aa paupei-s, and who are 
aliens. 

Li this view, as connected with her police over pauperism, and as a 
question of mere right, it may be fairly done by imposing terms which, 
tiiough incidentally making it more expensive for aliens to come here, 
are designed to maintain such of them and of their class as are likely, 
in many instances, ere long to become paupers in a stcange country, 
and usually without sufficient means for support, in case either of sick- 
ness, or accident, or reverses in business. So it is not without justi- 
fication that a class of passengers from whom much expense arises in 
supporting paupers should, though not at that moment chargeable, 
advance something for this purpose, at a time when they are able to 
VOL. II. 10 
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contribute, and when aloae it can with certainty be collected. (See 
New York v. Miln, 11 Peters, 156.) When this is done in a law 
providing against the increase of pauperism, and seems legitimately to 
be connected with the subject, and when the sum required of tlie 
master or passenger is not disproportionate to the ordinary charge, 
there appears no reason to regard it as any measure except what it 
professes to be,— one connected with the State police as to alien pas- 
sengers, one connected with the support of paupers, and one designed 
nei^er to regulate commerce nor be a source of revenue for general 
purposes. (5 Howard, 626.) 

The tax is now transferred to the State treasury, when collected, 
for the reason that the support of foreign paupers is transferred there ; 
and this accords with an honest design to collect the money only for 
that object. 

The last year, so fruitful in immigration and its contagious diseases 
of ship-fever and the terrific cholera, and the death of so many from 
the former, as well as the extraordinary expense consecj^uent from 
these causes, furnish a strong illustration that the terms required are 
neither excessive nor inappropriate. 

There are many other reasons showing that this is legitimately a 
police measure, and, as such, competent for the State to adopt. It 
respects the character of those ]>er3ons to come within the limits of the 
State, — it looks to the benefits and burdens deemed likely to be con- 
nected with their presence, ^ — ■ it regards the privileges they may right- 
fully claim of relief, whenever sick or infirm, though on shipboard, if 
within the boundari^ of the State, — it has an eye to the protection 
they will humanely receive if merely in transitu through the State 
to other governments, and the burdens which, in case of disease or 
accidents, without much means, they may thus throw upon the State. 
And the fund collected is expressly and wholly applied, after de- 
ducting the expenses of its collection, to "the support of foreign 
paupers." 

A police measure, in common pai-lance, often relates to something 
connected with public morals ; and in that limited view would still 
embrace the subject of pauperism, as this court held in 16 Peters, 
625. But in law, the -worn police is much broader, and includes all 
legislation for the internal policy of a State. (4 Bl. Com. ch. 13.) 

The police of the ocean belongs to Congress and the admiralty powers 
of the General Cbvemment ; but not the police of the land or of har- 
bors. (Waring v. Clarke, 5 Howard, 471.) 

Nor is it any Iras a police measure because money, rather than a 
bond of indemnity, is required as a condition of admission to protec- 
tion and privileges. The payment of money is sometimes imposed in 
the nature of a toll or license fee, but it is atiU a matter of police. It 
is sometime demanded in the nature of charges to cover actual or 
anticipated expenses. Such is the case with all quarantine charges. 
Substantially, too, it is demanded under the indemnity given by the 
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second section, if the person becomes chargeable ; and if that be justi- 
fiable, 30 must be this ; the feet that one is contingent and the other 
absolute cannot affect their constitutionality. Neither is it of conse- 
qnence that the charge might l)e defrayed otherwise, if the State pleased, 
as from other taxes or other sources. This is a matter entirely dis- 
cretionary ivith the State. This might be done with respect to quar- 
antine expenses or pilotage of vessels ; yet the State, being the sole 
judge of what is most expedient in respect to this, can legally impose 
it on the vessel, or master, oi passengers, rather than on others, nnless 
clearly forbidden by the federal constitution. And it can be none 
the less a police measure than is a quarantine charge, because the 
master or owner is reqmied to piy it, or even the pa^engers, rather 
than the other people of the State by a general tax. 

Even to exclude paupeis entirely has been held to be a police meas- 
nre, justifiable in a State. (Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 625 ; 
5 Howard, 629.) Why, then, ia not the milder measure of a fee or 
tax justifiable in respect to those alien pa^engers considered likely to 
become paupera, and to be applied solely to the support of those who 
do become chargeable from that class 1 And why is not this as much a 
police measure as the other 1 If such measures must be admitted to 
be local, are of State cognizance, belong to State intei'ests, they cleai'ly 
. are among Slate rights. 

Viewed as a mere police regulation, then, this statute does not con- 
flict with any constitutional provision. Measures which are legiti- 
mately of a police character are not pretended to be ceded anywhere 
in the constitution to the General Gtovemment in express terms ; and 
as little can it be argued that they are imphedly to be considered as 
ceded, if they be honestly and truly police measures. Hence, in all 
the decisions of this tribunal on the powers granted to the General 
Grovernment, either expressly or by implication, measures of that 
character have been regarded as not properly to be included, (Li- 
cense Cases, 5 Howard, 624; Baldwin's Views, 184, 188 ; eases cited 
in The United States v. New Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodb. & Min. 423.) 

Thus viewed, the case also comes clearly within the principles 
settled in New York v. Miln, 11 Peters, 102, and is fortified by the 
views in the License Cases, 5 Howard, 504. The fact that the police 
regulation in the case of Miln was enforced by a penalty instead of a 
toll, and in the license Cases by a prohibition, at times, as well as a 
fee, does not alter the principle, unless the mode of doing it in the 
present case should be found, on further examination, before closing, 
to be forbidden to the States. 

But if this justification should fail, there is another favorable view 
of legislation such as that of the third section of the statute of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has already been suggested, and which is so impor- 
tant as to deserve a separate consideration. It presents a vindication 
for it different from that of a mere police regulation, connected with 
the introduction or support of aliens, who are or may afterwards 
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become paupers, and reaulte from tte power of every aovereiga 
State to imp(«e such tenus as ahe pleases on the admission or con- 
tinuance of foreigners within her borders. If this power can. be shown 
to exist, and it is in its nature and character a pohce power also, then 
■we have already demonstrated that the States can rightfully continue 
to exercise it. But if it ha not such a power, and hence cannot he 
ranked under that title, and enjoy the benefit of the decisions exempt- 
ing police powers from control by the Gieneral Government, jet if it 
exists as a municipal rather than a police power, and has been con- 
stantly exercised by the States, they cannot be considered as not 
entitled to it, unless they have cleai'ly ceded it to Congress, in some 
form or other. 

First, then, as to its existence. The best writers on national law, 
as well as our own decisions, show that this power of esclading emi- 
grant exists in all States which are sovereign. (Vattel, B. 1, ch. 
19, $ 231 ; 5 Howard, 525, 629 ; Wew York v. Miln, 11 Peters, 
142 ; Prigg V. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 625 ; and Hohii^ v. Jernii- 
son, 14 Peters, 565.) 

Those coming may be voluntary emigrants from other nations, or 
travelling absentees, or refugees in revolutions, party exiles, compul- 
sory victims of power, or f£ey may consist of cargoes of shackled 
slaves, or large hands of convicts, or brigands, or persons with incen- 
diaiy purposes, or imbecile paupers, or uiose suffering from infectious 
diseases, or fenatics, witli principles and designs more dangerous than 
either, or under circumstances of great ignorance, as liberated serfs, 
likely at once, or soon, to raake them a serious burden in then' support 
as paupers, and a contamination of public morals. There can be no 
doubt, on principles of national law, of the right to prevent the entry 
of these, either absolutely, or on such conditions as the State may deem 
it prudent to impose. In tliis view, a condition of the kind here 
imposed, on admission to land and enjoy various privileges, is not so 
unreasonable, and finds vindication in the principles of public law the 
world over. (Vattel, B. 1, ch. 19, 'S^ 219, 231, and B. 2, ch. 1, 
§§ 93, 94.) 

In this aspect it may he justified as to the passengers, on the ground 
of protection and privileges sought by them in the State, either per- 
manently or transiently, and the power of the State to impose conditions 
before and while yielding it. When we speak here or elsewhere of the 
right of a State to decide and regulate who shall be ite citizens, and on 
what terms, we mean, of course, subject to any restraint on her power 
which she herself has granted to the General Government, and which, 
instead of overlooking, we intend to examine with care before clos- 
ing. 

It having been, then, both in Eurepe and America, a matter of 
municipal regulation, whether aliens shall or shall not reside in any 
particular State, or even cross its borders, it follows that, if a sovereign 
State pleases, it may, as a matter of clear right, exclude them entirely, 
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or only ivlien panpers or convicts (Baldwin's Views, 193, 194), or 
only when slaves, or, what is still more common in America, in free 
States as well as slave States, exclude colored emigrants, though free. 
Aa further proof and illustration that this power exists in the States, 
and has never been parted with, it was early exercised by Virginia as 
to others than paupers (1 Bl. Com, by Tucker, pt. 2, App. p. 33), 
and it is now exercised, in one form or another, as to various persons, 
by more thaji half the States of the ITnion. (11 Peters, 142 ; 15 ib. 
516 ; 16 ib. 625 ; 1 Erockenbroiigh, 434 ; 14 Petera, 568 ; 5 Howard, 
629.) 

Even the old Congress, September 16th, 1788, recommended to the 
States to pass laiTS excluding convicb ; and tiiey did this, though after 
the new constitution was adopted, and that feet announced to the 
country. "Eeaolved, That it be, and it is hereby, recommended to 
the several States to pass proper laws for preventing the transportation 
of convicted malefectors from foreign countries into the United States." 
(Journal of Oongi-ras for 1788, p. 867.) 

But tha principle goes further, and extends to the right to exclude 
paupera, as well as convicts, by the States (Baldwin's Views, 188, 
193, 194) ; and Mr. Justice Story, in the case of New York v. Miln, 
11 Peters, 56, aaye, as to the States, — " I admit that they have a 
right to pass poor-laws, and la^vs to prevent the introduction of paupers 
into the States, nnder like qualifications." 

Many of the States also exercised this power, not only during the 
Revolution, but after peace ; and Massachusetts especially did, forbid- 
ding the return of refugees, by a law in 1783, ch. 69. Several 
of the States had done the same as to refugees. (See ^Federalist, 
No. 42.) 

The first naturalization laws by Congre^ recognized this old right 
in the States, and expressly provided that such persons could not 
become naturalized without the special consent of tJiose States which 
had prohibited their return. Tnus in the first act:- — ^" Provided, 
also, that no person heretofore proscribed hy any State shall be admit- 
ted a citizen as aforesaid, except by an act of the Legislature of the 
State in which such person was proscribed." (Mai'ch 26, 1790, 1 
Stat, at Large, 104. See a smilar proviso to the third section of the 
act of 29th January, 1795, 1 Stat, at Large, 415.) 

The power given to Congress, as to naturalization generally, does 
not conflict wim this question of taxing or excluding alien passengers, 
as acts of naturalization apply to those aliens only who have already 
resided here from two to five years, and not to ahens not resident liere 
at all, or not so long. (See acts of 1790, 1795, and 1800.) 

And it is not a little remarkable, in proof that this power of exclu- 
sion still remains in the States rightfully, that while, as before stated, 
it has been exercised by various States in the Union, — some as to 
paupers, some as to convicts, some as to refugees, some as to slaves, 
and some as to free blacks, — it never has heen exercised by the 
VOL. II. 10* 
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General Governjiieiit as to mere aliens, not enemi^, except so fiir as 
included in what are caUed the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798. 
By the former, being "An act concerning aliens," passed June 15th, 
, 1798 (1 Stat, at Large, 571), power was assumed by the Greneral 
GoyeiTiment, in time of peace, to remove or expel them from the 
country ; and that act, no less than the latter, passed about a month 
after (ibid. 696), was generally denounced as unconstitutional, and 
suffered to expire without renewal; on the ground, among others 
assigned for it, that, if sach a power existed at all, it was in the States, 
and not in the General Government, unless under the war power, and 
then against alien enemies alone. (4 Elliott's Deb. 581, 582, 586 ; 
Virginia Uesolutions of 1798.) 

It deserves special notice, too, that, when it was exerdsed on another 
occasion by the General Government, not against aliens, as such, but 
slaves imported from abroad, it was in aid of State laws passed before 
1808, and in subordination to theai. The only act of Congress on this 
subject before 1808 expressly recognized the power of the State alone 
then to prohibit the introduction or importation "of any negro, 
mulatto, or other person of color," and piuiished it only where the 
States had. (See aet of Feb. 28, 1803, 2 Stat at Large, 205^ In 
further illustration of this recognition and cooperation with the States, 
it provided, in the third section, that all officers of the United States 
should " notice and be govei'ned by the provisions of the laws now 
existing in the sevenJ States, prohibiting the adniission or importation 
of any negro, mulatto, or other person of color, as aforesaid ; and they 
are hereby enjoined vimlantly to carry into effect said laws," i. e., tiie 
laws of the States. (See 1 Brockenbrough, 432.) 

The act of March 2d, 1807, forbidding the bringing in of slavra 
(2 Stat, at Large, 426), was to take effect on the first of January, 
1808, and was thus manifestly intended to caiTy into operation the 
admitted power of prohibition by Congress, after that date, of certain 
persons contemplated in the ninlii section of the first article, and as a 
branch of trade or commerce which Congress, in other parts of the 
constitution, was empowered to regulate. That act was aimed solely 
at the foreign slave-trade, and not at the bringing in of any other per- 
sons than slaves, and not as if Congress supposed that, under the ninth 
section, it was contemplated to give it power, or recognize its power, 
over anything but the foreign slave-trade. But of this more here- 
aftei'. 

It will be seen also in this, that the power of each State to forbid 
the foreign slave-trade was expressly recognized as existing since, no 
l^s than before, 1808, being regarded as a concurrent power, and that 
by this section no authority was conferred on Congress over the domes- 
tic slave-trade, either before or since 1808. 

If the old Congress did not suppose it was right and proper for the 
States to act in this way on the introduction of aliens, after the new 
constitution went into operation, why did they, by their resolution of 
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1787, recommend to tlio States to forbid the introdoction of convicts 
from abioad, lather than recommend it to he done by Congress under 
the new constitution '^ 

It ia on this piinciple that a State has a right, if it pleases, to remove 
foreign ciimmala from within il3 limits, or allow them to he removed 
by others (Holmes v. Jennison, 14 Peters, 568) ; though the obli- 
gation to do 30 is, to be sure, an imperfect one, of the performance 
of which she is judge, and sole jud^, till Congress make some stipu- 
lation with foreign powers as to their surrender (11 Peters, 391) ; 
and if States do not surrender this right of affixing conditions to their 
ingress, the police authorities of Europe will proceed still further to 
inundate them with actual convicts and paupers, however mitigated 
the evil may be at times by the voluntary immigration, with the rest, 
of many of the enterprising, industrious, and talented. But if the 
right be carried beyond this, and be exercised with a view to exclude 
rival artisans, or laborers, or to shut out all foreigners, though per- 
secuted and unfortunate, from mere naked prqudiee, or with a view to 
thwart any conjectural pohcy of the Gfeneral Government, this course, 
as before suggested, would he open to much juat criticism. 

Again : considering the power to forbid as existing absolutely in a 
State, it is for the State where the power resides to decide on what is 
sufficient cause for it, — whether municipal or economical, sickness or 
crime ; as, for example, danger of pauperism, danger to health, dan^r 
to morals, danger to property, danger to public principles by rcFoIa- 
tions and change of government, or danger to religion. This power 
over the person is much less than that exercised over ships and 
merchandise under State quarantine laws, though the General Govern- 
ment regulates, for duties and commerce, the ships and their cargoes. 
If the power be clear, however others may differ as to the expediency 
of the exercise of it as to paaiicular classes or in a particular form, 
this cannot impair the power. 

It is well considered, also, that if the power to forbid or expel 
exists, the power to impose conditions of admission is included as an 
incidmt or subordinate. Vattel (B. 2, ch. 8, "^ 99) observes, that, 
" Muce the lord of the territory may, whenever he thinks proper, for- 
bid its being entered, he has, no doubt, a power to annex what condi- 
tions he pleases to the permi^ion to enter." (Holmes v. Jennison, 
14 Peters, 569, 615, Appendix.) 

The usage ia sevei-al States supports this view. Thus the State of 
Maryland now, of Delaware since 1787, of Pennsylvania since 1818, 
if not before, and of Louisiana since 1842, besides New York and 
Massachusetts, pursue this policy in this form. (7 Smith's Laws of 
Pennsylvania, 21 : 2 Laws of Delaware, 167, 995 ; 1 Dorsey's Laws 
of Maryland, 6, 10.) And though it is conceded that laws like this 
in MassacbusettB are likely, in excited tiroes, tc- become of a dangerous 
character, if perverted to illegitimate purposes, and though it is mani- 
festly injudicious to push all the powers possessed hy the States to a 
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harsh extent against foreigners any more than citizens, yet, in my 
■view, it is essential to sovereignty to be able to prescribe the condi- 
tions or terms on which ahena or their property shall be allowecl to 
remfun under its protection, and enjoy ita municipal privileges. (Vat- 
tel, B. 1, ch. 19, ^^219,281.) 

As a question of inf«matioiial law, also, they could do the same as 
to the citizens of other States, if not prevented by other clauses in the 
constitution reserving to them certain rights over the whole Union, 
and which probably protect them from any legislation which does not 
at least press as hard on their own citizens as on those of other States. 
Thus, in article fouiih, section second : — " The citizens of each State 
shall he entitled to all privileges and immuniti^ of citizens in the 
several States." And the old Confederation (article fourth) protected 
the ingress and egress of the citizens of each State with others, and 
made the duties imposed on them the same. 

Such is the case of Turner v. Smith, considered in connection with 
this, collecting the same of its own citizens as of others ; and to argue 
that States may abuse the power, by taxing citizens of other States 
different from their own, is a fallacy, because Congress would also be 
quite as likely to abuse the power, because an abuse would react on 
the State itself, and lessen or destray this business through it, and 
because the abuse, instead of being successful, would probably be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by this court, whenever appealed to. 

With such exceptions, I am aware of no limitations on the powere 
of the States, as a matter of right, to go to the extent indicated in 
imposing terms of admission within their own limits, unless they be so 
conducted as to interfere with some other power, express or implied, 
which has been clearly grant-ed to Congress, and which will be consid- 
ered hereafter. 

The last ground of vindication of this power, as exercised by Mas- 
sachusetts in the third section, is under its aspect as imposing a tax. 

Considering this, the inquiry may be broad enough to ascertain 
whether the measure is not constitutional, under the taxing power of 
the State generally, independent of its authority, already examined, 
as to a police, over the support of paupers, and as to municipal regu- 
lations, over the admission of travellers and non-residents. 

It deserves remark, in the outset, that such a tax, under the name 
of a toll or passport fee, is not uncommon in foreign countries on alien 
travellei^ when passing their frontiers. In that view it would be 
vindicated under long usage and numerous precedents abroad, and 
several in this country, already referred to.. 

It requires notice, also, that this provision, considered as a license 
fee, is not open to the objection of not being assessed beforehand at 
stated periods, and collected at the time of otEer taxes. When fees of 
a specific sum are exacted for licenses to sell certdn goods, or exercise 
certain trades, or exhibit something rare, or for admissions to certain 
privileges, they are not regarded so much in the light of common taxes 
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as of fees or tolls. They resemble this payment required here more 
than a tax on property, as they are not always annual, or collected at 
stated seasons ; they are not imposed on citizens only, or permanent 
residents^ but frequently are demanded as often as an event happens, 
or a certain act is done, and at any period, and from any visitei' or 
transient resident. But fees or tolls thus collected are stiU legilimate 
taxes. 

Another view of it as a tax is its imposition on the master of the 
vessel himself; on account of his capital or business in trade, caiTjnng 
passengers, and not a tax on the passengers themselves. The master 
is often a citizen of the State where he arrives with a cargo and pas- 
sengers. In such a case, he might he taxed on account of his busings, 
hke other citizens ; and so, on other general principles, might masters 
of vessels who are not citizens, but who come within the limite and 
jui-isdiction and protection of the State, and are hence, on that account, 
rightfully subjected to its taxation, and made to bear a sliai'e of its 
burdens. It is cnstomary in most countries, as before named, to 
impose taxes on particular professions and trades or businesses, as well 
as on property ; and whether in the shape of a license or fee, or an 
excise or poll-tax, or any other form, it is of little consequence, when 
the object of the tax is legitj[nate, as here, and ita amount reasonable. 

States, generally, have the right also to impose poll-taxes, as well 
as those on property, though they should be proportionate and moder- 
ate in amount. This one is not much above the usual amount of poll- 
taxes in New England. Sot need they require any length of resi- 
dence before a person is subject to such a tax; and sometimes none 
is required, though it is usual to have it imposed only on a fixed day. 

The power of taxation, generally, in all independent States, is un- 
limited as to persons and things, except as they may have been 
pleased, by contraot or otherwise, to restrict themselves. Such a 
power, likewise, is one of the most indispensable to their welfere, and 
even their existence. 

On the extent of the cession of taxation to the General Government, 
and its restriction on the States, more will be presented hereafter ; 
hut in all cases of doubt, the leaning may well be towards the States, 
as the General Government has ample means ordinarily by taxing 
imports, and the States hmited means, after parting with that great 
and vastly increased source of revenue connected wiui imposts. The 
States may, therefore, and do frequently, tax everything but exports, 
imports, and tonnage, as such. They daily tax things connected with 
foreign commerce as well as domestic trade. They can tax the tim- 
ber, cord^e, and iron of which the vessels for foreign trade are made ; 
tax their cargoes to the owners as stock in trade ; tax the vessels as 
property, and tax the owners and crew per head for their polls. Their 
power ill this respect travels over water as well as land, if only within 
their territorial hmits. 

It seems conceded, that, if this tax, as a tax, had not been imposed 
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till ihe passenger had readied the shore, the present objection muat 
£ul. But the power of the State is manifestly as great in a harbor 
within her limits to tax men and property as it is on shore, and con no 
more be abused there than on shore, and can no more coniict there 
than on shore with any authority of Congress as a taxing power not 
on imports aa imports. Thus, after emigiwits have landed, and are 
on the wharves, or on public roads, or in the public hotels, or in 
private dwelling-houaea, ttey could all be taxed, though with less ease; 
and they could all, if the State felt eo disposed to abuse the power, be 
taxed out of their limits as quickly and effectually as have been the 
Jews in former times in several of the mt^t enlightened nations of 
modem Europe. 

To argue, likewise, that the State thus undertakes to assess taxes 
on persons not liable, and to control what it has not got, ia begging 
the question, either that these passengers were not within its limits, or 
that all persons actually within ite limits are not liable to its laws and 
not within ifa control. To contend, also, that this payment cannot be 
exacted, on the ground that the great correction of excessive taxation 
is its oppression on the constituent, which causes a reaction to reduce 
it (4 Wheat. 316, 428), and in this case the tax does not operate on 
a constituent, is another fallacy, to some extent. For most taxes oper- 
ate on some classes of people who are not voters, as, for example, 
women, and especially resident aliens ; and if this reasoning would 
exempt these passengere, when within the limits of the State, it would 
also exempt all aliens, and otheis not voters, however long resident 
there, or however much property tiiey pCBSess. 

It seems likewise well settled, that, by the laws of national inter- 
course, and aa a consequence of the protection and hospitality yielded 
to aliens, they are subject to ordinary reasonable taxation in their per- 
sons and property by the government where they reside, as fully aa 
citizens. (Vattel, B. 2, ch. 10, $ 132, p. 235 ; Taylor v. Carpen- 
ter, 2 Woodbury & Minot.) But I am not aware of the imposi- 
tion of such a tax in this form, except as a toll or a passport j it being, 
when a poll-tax, placed on those who have before acquired a domicne 
in the State, or have come to obtain one animo manmdi. Yet, what- 
ever its form, it would not answer hastily to denounce it as without 
competent aothority, when imposed within the vsaaX territorial limits 
of the State. 

In short, the States evidently meant still to retain all power of this 
kind, except where, for special reasons at home, neither government 
was to tax exports, and, for strong reasons both at home and abroad, 
only the General Government was to tax importe and tonnage. 

Having explained what seem to me the principal reasons in fiivor of 
a power so vital to the Stat^ as that exercised by Massachusetts in 
this statute, whether it be police or municipal, regulating its residents 
or taxing them, I shall proceed to the last general consideration, which 
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is, whether tliia power haa in any way been pai-ted witli to Congresa 
entirely, or as to certain objects, incliiding aliens. 

It is not pretended tliat there is eo nomine any expirees delegation 
of this power to Congress, or any express prohibition of it to the 
States. And yet, hy the tenth amendment of tlie conadtution, it is 
provided, in so many worda, that " the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people." If, in the 
fiwje of this. Congress is to be regarded as having obtained a power of 
restriction over the States on this subject, it must be by mere impli- 
cation, and this either from the grant to impose tases and duties, or 
that which ia usually considered a clause only to prohibit and tax the 
slave-ti-ade, or that fo regulate commerce. And this statute of Mas- 
sachusetts, in order to be unconstitutional, must be equivalent to one 
of these, or conflicting with one of them. 

In relation, first, to the most important of these objections, regard- 
ing the statute in the light of a taz, and as such supposed to conflict 
with the general power of taxation conferred on Congress, as well as 
the exclueive power to tax imports, I would remark, that the very 
prohibition to the States, in express terms, to tax imports, furnishes 
additional proof that other taxation by the States was not meant to be 
forbidden in other cases and as to oilier matters. Expressio unius, 
endusio est alterius. It would be very extraordinary, also, that, 
when expressly ceding powers of taxation to the General Government, 
the States should refrain from making them exclusive in terms, except 
as to imports and tonnage, and yet should be considered as having 
intended, by mere impheation, there or elsewhere in the instrument, 
to gi-ant away all their great birthright over all other taxation, or at 
least some most important branches of it. Such has not been the con- 
struction or practical action of the two governments for the last half- 
century, but the States have continued to tax all the sources of 
revenue ceded to Congress, when not in terms forbidden. This was 
the only safe course. (Federalist, No. 32.) 

One of the best tests that this kind of tax or fee for admission to 
the privileges of a State ia permissible, if not expressly forbidden, is 
the construction in two great cases of direct taxes on land imposed by 



Congress, in 1798 and 1813. The States, on both o: 
still continued to impose and collect their taxes on kaids, because not 
forbidden expressly by the constitution to do it. And can any one 
doubt, that, so far as regards taxation even of ordinary impoi-ts, the 
States could still exercise it if they had not been expressly forbidden 
by this clause 1 (Collet v. Collet, 2 DaUaa, 296 ; Gibbons v. Ogden, 
9 Wheat, 201.) If they could not, why was the express prohibition 
madel Why was it deemed necessary 7 (Federalist, No. 32.) 

This furnishes a striking illustration of the true general mle of con- 
struction, that, notwithstanding a grant to Congress is expre^, if the 
States are not directly forbidden to act, it does not give to Congress 
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exclusive authority over the matter, but the States may exercise a 
power m several respacta relating to it, tinlesa, from the nature of the 
subject, and their relationa to the General Government, a prohibition ia 
fiiirly or necessarily implied. This power in some instances seems to 
be concurrent or coordinate, and in others subordinate. On this rule 
of construction there has been much less doubt iu this particular case 
aa to taxation, than as a general principle on some other matters, 
which ■will hereafter be noticed under another head. The argu- 
ment for it is unanswerable, that, though the States have, as to 
ordinary taxation of common subjects, gi-anted a power to Congress, 
it is merely an additional power to their own, and not inconsistent 
with it. 

It has been conceded by most American jurists, and, indeed, may 
be regarded as settled by this court, that this concurrent power of 
taxation, except on imports and exports and tonnage (the last tnivo 
specially and exclusively resigned to the General Government) , is vital 
to the States, and still cleai-ly exists in them. In support of this may 
be seen the following authorities : — McOulloch p. State of Maiyland, 
4 Wheat. 316, 425 ; Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall ; Providence Bank v. Billings, 4 Peters, 561 ; Brown 
V. State of Maryland, 12 Wheat. 441; 4 Gill & Johns. 132; 2 
Stoic's Com. on Const. 'J 437 ; 5 Howard, 588 ; Weston v. City of 
Charleston, 2 Peters, 449 ; Federalist, No. 42. 

Nor is the case of Bix)wn v. Maryland, so oft«n referred to, opposed 
to tliis view. It seems to have been a question of taxation, but the 
decision was not that, by the grant to the General Government of the 
power to lay taxes and imposts, it must be considered, from " the 
natoi-e of the power," "that it [taxation generally] should be exer- 
cised exclusively by Congress." On the contrary, all the cas^ before 
and hereafter cited, bearing on this question, concede that the general 
power of taxation still remahis in the States; but in that instance it 
was considered to be used so as to amount to a tax on imports, and, 
such a tax being expressly prohibited to the Sfaites, it was adjudged 
there that for this reason it was unconstitutional. Under this head, 
then, as to taxation, it only remains to ascertdn whether the toll or tax 
here imposed.on alien passengers eau be justly considered a tax on 
impoi-ts, as it was in the case of Brown v. Maryland, when laid on 
foreign goods. If so considered, it is conceded that this tax has been 
expressly forbidden to be imposed by a State, unle^ with the consent 
of Congress, or to aid in enforcing the inspection laws of the State. 
Clearly it does not come within either of those last exceptions, and 
therefore the right to impose it must depend upon the question, 
whether it 33 an "impost," and whether passengers are "imports," 
within the meaning of the constitution. An impost is usually an ad 
valorem or specific duty, and not a fee like this for allowing a partic- 
ular act, or a poll-tax like this,— a fixed sum per head. An import 
ia also an article of merchandise, goods of some kind,- 
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" commoiJities." (Brown v. Mai'yland, 12 Wheat. 437. See Mc- 
Culloch's Diet. Imports ; 5 Howard, 594, 614.) It does not include 
persons unless they are brought in as property, — as slaves, unwilling 
or passive emigrants, like the importation referred to in the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article of the constitution. (New York v. Miln, 11 
Peters, 136 ; Case of the Biig Wilson, 1 Brock. 423.) 

Now there ia no pretence that mere passengers in vessels are of this 
chara/^ter, or £u:e property ; otherwise they must be valued, and pay 
the general ad valorem duty liow imposed on non-enumerated articles. 
They are brought in by no owner, like property generally, or like 
slaves. They are not tbe subject of entry or sale. The great objec- 
tion to die tax in Erown v. Maryland was, that it clogged the sale of 
the goods. They are not like merchandise, too, because that may be 
warehoused, and reexported or branded, or valued by an invoice. 
They may go on shore anywhere, but goods cannot, A tas on them 
is not, then, in any sense, a tax on imports, even in the purview of 
Brown v. Maryland. There it was held not to be permitted until the 
import in the original packet or cask is broken up, which it is diflBcult 
to predicate of a man or passenger. The definition tliere, also, is 
" imports are things imported," not persons, not passengers ; or they 
are "articles brought in," and not freemen coming of their own 
accord. (12 Wheat. 4ST.) And when "imports" or " importation " 
is applied to men, as is the case in some acts of Congress, and in the 
ninth section of the first article of the constitution, it is to men or 
" persons " who are property and passive, and brought in against their 
will or for saJe as slaves, — brought as an ai-ticle of commerce, like 
other merchandise. (New York v. Miln, 11 Peters, 136 ; 15 Peters, 
505 ; 1 Bl. Com. by Tucker, pt. 2, App. 50.) 

But, so fer &om this being the view as to free passengers taxed in 
this statute, — that they are merchandise or articles of commerce, and 
BO considered in any act since 1808, or before, — it happens that, while 
the foreign import or trade as to slaves is abolished, and is made a 
capital offence, free passengers are not pi-ohibited, nor their introduc- 
tion punished as a crime. (4 Elliott's Deb. 119.) If '■ importation " 
in the ninth section apphed to one class of persons, and " migration " 
to another, as has been argued, then allowing a tax by Congress on 
the "importation" of any person was meant to be con&ied to slaves, 
and is not allowed on "migration," either in worife or spirit, and 
hence it confers no power on Congress to tax other persons (see Ire- 
dell's remai-ks, 4 Elliott's Deb. 119) ; and a special ckuse was thought 
necessary to give the power to tax even the ' ' importation ' ' of slaves, 
because "a duty or impost" was usually a tax on things, and not 
persona. (1 Bl. Com. by Tucker, App. 231.) 

Indeed, if passengei-s were "imports" for the purpose of revenue 
by the General Government, then, as was never pretended, they 
should and can now be taxed by our collectors, because they are not 
enumerated in the tai-iff acts to be admitted " free " of duty, and all 
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iion-enwineraled imports have a general duty imposed on them at the 
end of the tariff; as, for instance, in the act of Joly 30, 1846, section 
third, " a duty of twenty per cent, ad valorem " is laid " on all goods, 
wia-ea and meroliandise imported from foreign countries, and not 
specially provided for in this act." 

To come within the scope of a tariff, and within the principle of 
retaliation by or towards foreign powers, which was the cause of the 
policy of mating imposts on imports exclusive in Congress, the import 
must still be merchandise or produce, some rival fruit of industry, an 
article of trade, a subject, or at least an instrument of commerce. Pas- 
sengers, being neither, come not within the letter or spirit or object 
of tbis provision in the constitution. 

It is, however, argued, that, though passengers may not be imports, 
yet the carrying of them is a branch of commercial business, and a 
legitimate and usual employment of navigation. 

Grant this, and still a tax on the passenger would not be laying a 
duty on "imports" or on "tonnage;" but it might be supposed to 
affect foreign commerce at times, and in some forms and places, and 
thus interfere with the power to regulate that, though not with, the 
prohibition to tax imports and tonnage. Consequently, when here- 
after considering the. meaning of the grant " to regulate commerce," 
this view of the .objection wifl be examined. 

But there seems to be another exception to this measure, as conflict- 
ing with the powers of the General Government, which partly affects 
the question as a tax, and partly as a regulation of commerce. It is, 
that the tax was imposed on a vessel before the passengers were landed, 
and while under the control of the Gfeneral Government. So fiir as 
it relates to the measure as a tax, the exception must be regarded as 
applying to the particular place where it is collected, in a ve^el on 
the water, .thou^ after her arrival within a port or harbor. It would 
seem to be argued, that, by some constitutional provision, a State pos- 
sesses no power iu such a place. But there is nothing in the taxing 
part of the constitution .which forbids her action in such places on 
matters lilie this. ' If forbidden, at all, it must be by general principles 
of the common and of national law, that no State can assess or levy 
a tax on what is without the limits of its jurisdiction, or that, if 
within its territorial limits, the subject-matter )3 vested exclusively by 
the constitution in the General Government. 

It will be seen, that, if the first exception be valid, it is not one 
connected with the constitution of the United States, and hence not 
revisable here. It was not, and could not properly be, set up as a 
defence in the court of a State, except under its own constitution, and 
hence not revisable in this court by this imt of error. But as it may 
he supposed to have some influences on the other and commercial 
aspect of the objection, it may be well to ascertain whether, as a 
general principle, a vessel in a port, or its occupants, crew, or passen- 
gers, are in fact without the limits and jurisdiction of a State, and 
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thus beyond its taxing power, and are exclusively, for all pui-poses, 
under the government of the United States. One of the errors in 
the argument of this part of the cause has been an apparent assump- 
tion that this tax— conaidered as a tax — wiB collected at sea, before 
the voyage ended, and was not collected Tvithiu the limits and jurisdic- 
tion of the State. But, ex concesso, this vessel then was in the 
harbor of Boston, some miles within the limits of the State, and where 
this court itself has repeatedly decided that Massachusetts, and not 
the General Government, has jurisdiction. First, jurisdiction to pun- 
ish crimes. (See in Waring v. Clarke, 5 Howard, 441 ; Ibid, 628 ; 
Coolidge's case, 1 Wheat. 415; Bevans' case, 3 Wheat. 386: 1 
Woodbury & Minot, 401, 465, 481, 483.) Next, the State would 
have jurisdiction there to enforce contracts. So must she have to col- 
lect taxes, for the like reason (5 Howard, 441) ; because it was a 
place within the territorial limits and jurisdiction of the State, Chief 
Justice Marshall, in 12 Wheat. 441, speaks of "their [the States'] 
actnowledged power to tax persons and property within their terri- 
tory." (Ibid. 444.) 

The tax in this case does not touch the passenger in transitu on 
the ocean, or abroad, — never till the actual arrival of the vessel with 
him in port. An an-ival in port, in other acts of Congress using the 
term, is coming in, or anchoring within, its limits, with a view to dia- 
cbai-ge the cargo. (2 Sumner, 419 ; 5 Mason, 445 ; 4 Taunton, 662, 
722; Toler J-. White, Ware, 277.) 

For aught that appears, this vessel, before visited, had come in and 
was at anchor in the port. The person so going into port abroad is 
considered to have " arrived," so as to be amenable to his consul, and 
must deposit his papers. He has come under or into the control of 
shore power, and shore authority, and shore laws, and shore writs, 
and shore juries ; at least concurrently with other authorities, if not 
exclusively. In common parlance, the voyage, for tins purpose at least, 
is not interrupted ; for then it has ended, and the State iiabihties and 
powera begin, or the State becomes utterly imbecile. Hence, speak- 
ing of a country as distinguished from the sea, and of a nation as a 
State, Vattel (B. 1, ch. 23, ^ 290) says : ■ — " Ports and hai-bors ai'e 
manifestly an appendage to, and even a part of, the coiintry, and con- 
sequently are the property of the nation. Whatever is said of the 
land itself will equally apply to them, so far as respects the conse- 
quences of tlie domiun and of the empire." If the ports and hai-bors 
of a State are intra fauces terrm, within the body of a counti-y, the 
power of taxation is as complete in them as it is on land, a hundred 
miles in the interior. Though on tide waters, the vessels are there 
subject for many purposes to State authority rather than federal, are 
taiffid as stock in trade, or ships owned, if by residents; the cargo 
may be there taxed ; the officers and crew may be there taxed for their 
polls, as well as estate ; and, on the same principle, may be the master 
for the passengers, or the passengers themselves. Persons there, poor 
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and sicl:, are alao entitled to public relief from the city or State, {t 
Metcalf, 290, 291.) No matter where may bo the place, if only 
within the territorial boundaries of the State, or, in other tvords, 
lyithin its geographical hmits. The last is the test, and not whether 
it be a merchaat-veasel or a dwelling-house, or something in either, as 
proper^ or persona. Unless beyond the borders of the State, or 
granted, as a fort or navy-yard withm them, to a separate and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, or used as an authorized it^trument of the General 
Government, the State laws control and can tax it. (United States 
V. Ames, 1 "Woodb. & Minot, 76, and oases there cited.) 

It is true there are exceptions as to taxation which do not affect this 
question ; as where something is taxed which ia held under the grants 
to the United States, and the grants might be defeated if taxed by the 
State. That was the point in McCuUoch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
316 ; Weston v. City of Charleston, 2 Peters, 449 ; Dobbins v. Com- 
miasionera of Erie County, 16 Peters, 435 ; Osbom v. Bank of the 
United States, 9 Wheat. 738. But that ia not the question here, aa 
neither passengers nor the naaster of the vessel can be considered as 
official instruments of the government. 

In point of fact, too, in an instance hke this, it is well known that 
the general jurisdiction of the States for most municipal purpose 
mthin their territoiy, including taxation, has never been ceded to the 
United States, nor claimed by them ; but they may anchor their navies 
there, prevent smugglmg, and collect duties there, as they may do the 
last on land. But this is not inconsistent with the other ; and this 
briQgs us to the second consideration under this head, — how far such 
3 concurrent power in that government, for a particular object, can, 
with any propriety whatever, impair the general rights of the States 
there on other matters. 

These powers exist in the two governments for different purposes, 
and are not at all inconsistent or conflicting. The General Govei'n- 
ment may collect its duties, either on the water or the land, and 
still the State enforceits own laws without any collision, whether they 
are made for local taxation, or military duty, or the collection of debts, 
or the punishment of crimes. There being no inconsistency or collis- 
ion, no reason exists to hold either, by mere construction, void. This 
is the cardinal test. 

So the master may not always deliver merchandise rightfully, 
except on a wharf; nor be always entitled to freight till the goods are 
on snore ; yet this depends on the usage, or contract, or nature of the 
port, and does not affect the question of jurisdiction. (Abbott on 
Shipping, 249 ; 4 Bos. & Pnl. 16.) On the contrary, some offences 
may be completed entirely on the water, and yet the State juris- 
diction on Ijmd is conceded, (United States «. Coombs, 12 Petei^, 
720 

So a contract with the passenger may or may not bo completed 
on arriving in port, without landing, according as the parties may 
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have been pleased to stipulate. (Brig Lavinia, 1 Peters, Adm. 
126.) 

So tbe iDsurance on a cargo oE a ship may not in some cases ter- 
minate till it is landed, though in others it may, depending on the 
language used. (Rejner v. Pearson, 4 Taunton, 662, and Levin v. 
Ifewnham, lb. 722.) But none of these show that the passengers 
may not quit the vessel outside the harbor, in boats or other vessels, 
and thus go to the land, or go to other ports. Or that, if not doing 
this, and coming in the same vessel within the State limits, they may 
not be subject to arrests, piiniehments, and faxafjon or police fees, or 
other regulations of the State, though still on board the v^sel. Nor 
do any of them show that the vessel and eai-go, after within the State 
limits, though not on the shore, are not within the jurisdiction of the 
State, and liable, as property of the owner, to be taxed in common 
with other stock in trade. , . 

I will not waste a moment in combating the novel idea, that taxes 
by the States must be uniform, or they are void by the constitution 
on that account; because clearly that provision relates only to taises 
inip<«ed by the General Government. It is a faOaey, also, to argue 
that the ve^els, crews, and passengers, when within the territory of a 
State, are not amenable to the Stafo laws in these respects, because 
they are enrolled aa belonging to the United States, and their flag is 
the flag of the United States, For though they do belong to the 
United States in respect to foreign nations and our statistical returns 
and tables, this does not prevent the vessels at the same time from 
being owned by citizens of the State of Massachusetts, and the crew 
belonging tliere, and all, with the passengers, after within her limits, 
from being amenable generally to her laws. 

If teMng another objection to it as a tax, and arguing against the 
tax imposed on the vessel, becatse it may be abused to injure emigra^ 
iion and thwart the General Gfovernment, it would . still conflict with 
no particular clause in the constitution or acts of Congress. It should 
also be remembered that this was one objection to the license laws in 
5 Howard, and that the court held unanimously they were constitu- 
tional, though they evidently tended to diminish importations of spir- 
ituous hquor and lessen the revenue of the General Government from 
that source. But that being only an incident to them, and not their 
chief design, and the chief design being within the jurisdiction of the 
States, the laws were upheld. 

It is the purpose which Mr. Justice Johnson thints may show that 
no collision was intended or effected. " Thek different purposes mark 
the distinction between the powers brought into action, and while 
frankly exercised they can produce no serious collision." (Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. 235.) " Collision must be sought. to be produced." 
"Wherever the powera of the respective governments are frankly 
exercised, with a distinct view to the end of such powers, they may 
act on the same subject, or use the same means, and yet the powers 
VOL. II. 11* 
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be tept perfectly distinct." (P. 239. See 1 "Woodbury & Minot, 
423, 438.) 

The next delegation of power to Congress, supposed by some to be 
inconsistent with this statute, is argued to be involved in the ninth 
section of the first article of the constitution. This they consider as 
a grant of power to Congress to prohibit the migration from abroad of 
all persons, bond or free, after the year 1808, and to tax tbeir impor- 
tation at once and forever, not exceeding t«n dollars per bead. (See 
9 Wheat 230, by Mr. Justice Johnson; 15 Peters, 514.) Thewords 
are: — ■" The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be pi-ohibited 
by the Congress, prior to the year 1808 ; but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- 
son." But it deserves special notice, tiiiat this section is one entirely 
of limitation on power, rather than a grant of it ; and the power of 
prohibition being nowhere else in the constitution expressly granted to 
Congi-ess, the section seems introduced rather to prevent it from 
being implied except as to slaves, after 1808, than to confer it in all 
eases. (1 Brockenbrough, 432.) 

If to be implied elsewhere, it is from the grant to regulate com- 
merce, and by the idea that slaves are subjects of conmierce, as they 
■often are. Hence, it can go no further than to imply it as to them, 
and not as to free passengers. 

Or if to " regulate eommei-ce " extends also to the regulation of 
mere navigation, and hence to the business of carrying passengers, in 
irbicli it may be employed, it is confined to a forfeiture of the vessel, 
and does not legitimately involve a prohibition of persons, except when 
articles of commerce, like slaves. (1 Bi-ockenbrough, 432.) Or, 
finally, however far the power may extend under either view, it is still 
a power concurrent in the States, like most taxation and much local 
legislation as to matters connected somewhat with commerce, and is 
well exercised by them when Congre^ does not, as here, legislate npon 
the matter either of prohibition or of taxation of passengers. It is 
hence that if this ninth section is a grant of the power to prevent tlie 
migration or importation of other persons than slaves, it is not an ex- 
clusive one, any more than that to regulate commerce, to which it 
refers ; nor has it ever been exercised so as to conflict with State laws, 
or ivith the statute of Massachusetts now under consideration. This 
clause itself recognizes an exclusive power of prohibition in the States, 
until the year 1808. And a concurrent and subordinate power on 
this by the States, after that, is nowhere expressly forbidden in the 
constitution, nor is it denied by any reason or necessity for such exclu- 
siveness. The States can often use it more wisely titan Congre^ in 
respect to their own interests and policy. They cannot protect their 
police, or health, or public morals, without the exercise of such a power, 
at times and under certain exigencies, as forbidding the admission of 
slaves and certain other persons within their borders. One State, 
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also, may require its exercise, from its exposures and dangers, when 
another may not. So it may be said, as to the power to tax importa- 
tion, if limited to slaves, the States could continue to do the same "when 
th^ ples^ed, if men are not deemed "imports." 

But to see for a moment how dangerous it would he to consider a 
prohibitory power over all aliena as Tested exelnaiTely in Congress, 
look to some of the consequences. The States mast be mute and 
powerless. 

If Congress, without a coordinate or concurrent power in the States, 
can prohibit other persons as well as slaves from coming into States, 
they can of course allow it, and hence can permit and demand the 
admission of slaves, as well as any kind of free persons, convicts or 
paupers, into any State, and enforce the demand by all the overwhelm- 
ing powers of the Union, however obnoxious to the habits and wishes 
of the people of a particular State. In view of an inference like this, 
it has therefore been said that, under this section, Congress cannot 
admit persons' Whom: a Stat« pleases to exclude. (9 "Wheaton, 230; 
Justice Johnson;)' This rather strengthens the propriety of the inde- 
pendeiit action of the State, here excluding conditionally, than the idea 
thafit is under tlie control of Congress. 

Besides this, the ten dollars per head allowed here specially to be 
collected by Congress on imported slaves is not an exclusive power to 
tax, and would not have been necessary or inserted, if Congress could 
clearly already impose such a tax on them, as " imports," and by a 
" duty " on imports. It would be not a little extraordinary to imply 
by construction a power in Congress to . prohibit the coming into the 
States of others thim slaves, or of mere aliens, on the principle of the 
alien part of the Alien and Sedition Laws, though it never has been 
exercised as tf) others permanently, but the States recommended to 
exercise it, and seventeen of them now actually doing it. And equally 
extraordinary to imply, at this late day, not only that Congress 
possesses the power, but that, though not exercising it, the States are 
incapable of exercising it concuiTcntly, or even in anbordination to 
Congress. But beyond this, the States have exercised it concurrently 
as to slaves, no less than exclusively in respect to certain free persons, 
since as well as before 1808, and this as to their admission from 
neighboring States no less than from abroad. (See cases before cited, 
and Butler v. Hopper, 1 Wash. C. C. 500.) 

The word " migration " was probably added to "importation" to 
cover slaves when regarded as persons rather than property, as they 
are for some purposes. Or if to cover others, such as convicts and 
redemptioners, it was those only who came against their will, or in a 
quasi servitude. And though the expression may be broad enough to 
cover emigrants generally (3 Madison State Papers, 1429 ; 9 Wheat. 
216, 280 ; 1 Brockenbrough, 431), and some thought it might cover 
convicts (5 Elhott's Deb. 4T7; 3 Madison State Papers, 1430), yet 
it was not so considered by the mass of the convention, but as intended 
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for "alaves," and calling them "persons" out of delicacy. (SElliott's 
Deb. 457, 477 ; 3 ib. 251, 541 ; 4 ib. 119 ; .15 Peters, 113, 506 ; 
11 ib. 136; 1 Bl. Com. by Tucker, App. 290.) It was so consideral 
in the Federalist, soon after, and that view regarded as a "misconstruc- 
tion" which extended it to "emigration" generally. (Federalist, 
No. 42.) So afterwards thought Mr. Madison himself, the great ex- 
pounder and framer of most of the constitution. (8 Elliott's Deb. 
422.) So it has been held by several members of this court (15 
Peters, 508) ; and so it has been considered by Congress, judging from 
its uniform acts, except the unfortunate Alien Law of 1798, before 
cited, and which, on account of its unconstitutional features, had so 
brief and troubled an existence. (4 Elliott's Deb. 451.) 

In the constitution, in other parts as in this, the word " persons" is 
used, not to embrace others as well as slaves, but slaves alone. Thus, 
in the second section of the first article, " three-fifths of all other 
persons," manifestly means' slaves; and, in the third section of the 
fourth article, " no person held to service or labor in one State," &c., 
i-efers to slaves. The word slave was avoided, from a sensitive feeling ; 
but clearly no others were intended in the ninth section. Congress so 
considered it, also, when it toot up the subject of this section in 1807, 
just before the limitation expired, or it would then probably have acted 
as to others, and regulated the migration and importation of others as 
well as of slaves. By forbidding merely " \o import or bring into the 
United States, or ten'itoriea thereof, from any foreign tingdom, place, 
or country, any negro, mulatto, or person of color, with intent to hold, 
sell, or dispose of anch negro, mulatto, or person of color, as a slave, 
or to be held to service or labor," it is manifest that Congress then 
considered this clause in the constitution as referring to slaves alone, 
and then aa a matter of commerce ; and it strengthens this , idea, that 
Congress has never since attempted to extend tlus clause to any other 
persons, whOe the States have been in the constant habit of prohibit- 
ing the inti-oduction of paupers, convicts, free hlacts, and persons sick 
with contagious diseases, no less than slaves ; and this from neighbor- 
ing States as well as from abroad. 

There ivas no occasion for that express grant, or rather recognition, 
of the power to forbid the entry of slaves by the General Government, 
if Congre^ could, by other clauses of tiie constitution, for what 
seemed to it good cause, forbid the entry of everybody, as of aliens 
generally ; and if Congress could not do this generally, it is a decisive 
argument that the State might do it, as the power must exist some- 
where in every independent country. 

Agam: if the States had not such power under the constitution, at 
least concurrently, by what authority did most of them forbid the 
importation of slaves fram abroad into their limits between 1789 and 
1808? Congress has no power to transfer such rights to States. 
And how came Congress to recognize their right to do it virtually W 
the first article and ninth section, and also by tho act of 1803 % It 
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T\-as because the States originally had it as sovereign States, and 
had never parted with it exclusively to Cougi-ess. This court, in 
Grovea v. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 511, is generally understood as sus- 
taining the right of States, since 1808 no less than hefoi-e, to prohibit 
the bringing into their limits of slaves for sale, even from otier States, 
no less than from foreign countries. 

From the very nature of State sovereignty over ivhat is not granted 
to Congress, and the power of prohibition, either as to persons or 
things, except slaves afier the year 1808, not being anywhere con- 
ferred on, or recognized as in the General Government, no good 
reason seems to exist against the present exercise of it by the States, 
unless where it may clearly conflict with other clauses m the constitu- 
tion. In feet, every slave State in the Union, long befoie 1808, is 
believed to have prohibited the further impoitation of slaves into her 
territories from abroad (Libby's Case, 1 Woodb & Mm 235 ; Butler 
V, Hopper, 1 Wash. C. C. 499) ; and seveial, is before stated, have 
since prohibited virtually the import of them from contiguous States. 
Among them may be named Kentucky, Miisoun, and Alabama, as 
■well as Mississippi, using, for instance, as m the constitution of the 
last, such language aa the following : — ■ " The mtroduction of slaves 
into this Stat«.as merchandise, or for sale, sh-di be piohibited from 
and after the first day of May, 1833." (See Constitutions of the 
States, and 15 Petei-s, 500.) 

Coming by land or sea to be sold, slaves are equally articles of 
commerce, and thus bringing thein in is an " importation or migi-ation 
of persons;" and if the power over that is now exclusive in Congress, 
more than half the States in the Union have violated it. If a State 
can do this as to slaves from abroad or a contiguous State, why not, 
as has often been the case, do it in r^pect to any other person deemed 
dangerous or hostile to the stahihty and prosperity of her institutions 1 
They can, because they act on these persons when within their limits, 
and for objects not commercial, and doing this is not disturbing the 
voyage, which brings them in as passengers, nor toxing the instru- 
ment need in it, as the vessel, nor even the master and crew, for acts 
done abroad, or anything without her own limits. The power of the 
State in pi-ohibiting rests on a sovereign right to regulate who shall 
be her inhabitants, — a i-ight more vital than that to regulate com- 
merce by the General Government, and which, as independent or 
concurrent, the latter has not disturbed, and should not disturb. (15 
Peters, 507, 508.) 

But the final objection made to the collection of this money by a 
State is a leading and diificult one. It consists in thia view, that, 
though called either a police regulation, or a municipal condition to 
admission into a State, or a tax on an alien visiter, it is, in substance 
and in ti'uth, a regulation of foreign commerce, and the power to make 
that being exclusively vested in Congress, no State can properly exer- 
cise it. 
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If both the points involved in this position could lie austiuiied, this 
proceeding of the State might he obliged to yield. But there ai-e two 
answers to it. One of them is, that this statute is not a, regulation of 
commerce ; and the other is, that the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce ia not made exclusive in Congresa. 

As to the first, this statute does not eo nomine undertake "to 
regulate commerce," and its design, motive, and object were entirely 



At the formation of the constitution, the power to regulate o 
attracted but little attention, compared with that to impose duties on 
imports and tonnage ; and this last had caused so much difScultj, both 
at home and abroad, that it ivaa expressly and entirely taken away 
from the States, but the former waa not attempted to be. The for- 
mer, too, oecupiea scarce a page in the Federalist, while the latter 
engrosses several numbers. A like disparity existed in the debates in 
the convention, and in the early legislation of Congress. Nor did 
the former receive much notice of the profession in construing the 
eoziatitution tOl after a qnarter of a century ; and then, thoagh con- 
sidered in the case of Gibbois v. Ogden (9 Whoaton, 1) as a power 
clearly conferred on Congress, and to be sustained on all appropriate 
matters, yet it does not appear to have been held that nothing con- 
nected in any degree with commerce, or resembling it, could be regu- 
lated by Stete legislation ; but only that this last must not be so 
esereised as to conflict directly with an existing act of Congress. (See 
the text, and especially the mandate in 9 Wheat. 239, 240.) On the 
contrary, many subjeete of legislation are of such a doubtful class, 
and even of such an amphibious character, that one person would 
ai'range and define them as matters of police, another as matters of 
taxation, and another as matters of commerce. But all familiar with 
these topics must know, that laws on these by States for local pur- 
poses, and to operate only within State limits, ai-e not usually intended, 
and should not be considered, as laws "to regulate commerce." They 
are made entirely diverso intuitu. Hence, much connected with the 
local power of taxation, and with the police of the States as to paupers, 
quarantine laws, the introduction of criminals or dangerous persons, or 
of obscene and immoral prints and books, or of destructive poisons 
and liquors, belongs to the States at home. It varies with their dif- 
ferent home policies and habits, and is not, either in its locality or 
operation, a matter of exterior pohoy, though at times connected with, 
or resulting from, foreign eonunerce, and over which, within their own 
borders, the States have never acted as if they had parted witli the 
power, and never could with so much advantage to their people as to 
retain it among themselves. (9 Wheaton, 203.) Its interests and 
influences are nearer to each Sta.te, ai-e often peculiar to each, better 
understood by and for each, and, if prudently watched over, will never 
involve thorn in conflicts with the Oeneral Government or with foreign 
nations. 
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The regulation and support of paxipers and convicts, as well as their 
inti-odaction into a State, through foreign intercourse, by vessels, are 
inattera of this character. (New York v. Miln, 11 Peters, 141 ; 
License Cases, 5 Howard; Baldwin's Views, 184.) Bome Btat43s 
are much exposed ix) large burdens ajid fiital diseases and moral pollu- 
tion from this source, while others are almost entirely exempt. Some, 
therefore, need no legislation, State or national, while others do, and 
must protect themselves when Congress cannot or will not. This 
matter, for instance, may be vital to Massachusetts, New York, Lou- 
isiana, or Maryland; but it is a subject of indifference to a large 
portion of the rest of the Union, not much resorted to from abroad ; 
and tb'a circumstance indicates, not only why those first-named 
States, as States, should, by local legislation, protect themselves from 
supposed evils from it, where deemed necessary or expedient, but that 
it is not one of those incidents to our foreign commerce in most of the 
Union which, like duties, or imposts, or taxes on tonnage, require a 
uniform and universal rule to be apphed by the General Gijvern- 
ment. ■ 

A uniform rule by Congi-esB not being needed on this particular 
point, nor being just, is a strong proof that it was not intended Con- 
gress should exercise power over it ; especially when paupers, or ahens 
Ekely to become paupers, enter a State that has not room or business 
for them, but they merely pass through to other places, the tax would 
not be needed to support ^em or help to exclude them ; and hence 
such a State would not be likely to impose oni^ for those purposes. 
But, considering the power to be in Congress, and some States needed 
legislation, and that being required to be uniform, if Congress were to 
impose a tax for such purpose, and p^ a ratable proportion of it over 
to such a State, it would be unjust. If, to avoid this, Congress were 
to collect such a tax, and itself undertake to support foreign paupers 
out of it, Congress would transcend the powers granted to her, as none 
extend to the maintenance of paupers, and it might as well repair roads 
for local use, and make laws to settle intestate estates, or, at ISast, 
estates of foreigners. Aad if it can do this because passengers are 
aliens and connected with foreign commerce, and, this power being 
exclusive in it, State taxes on them are therefore void, it must follow 
that State laws are void also in respect to foreign bills of exchange, a 
great instrument of foreign coaunerce, and in respect to bankrupt laws, 
another topic connected with foreign commerce,— neither of which, 
but directly the reverse, is the law. 

" To regulate" is to prescribe rules, to control. But the State, by 
this statute, prescribe no rules for the "commerce with foreign 
nations." It does not regulate the vessel or the voyage while in prog- 
ress. On. the contrary, it prescribes rules for a local matter, one in 
wMcb she, as a State, has the deep^t interest, and one arising after 
the voyage has ended, and not a matter of commerce or navigation, 
but rather of police, or municipal, or taxing supervision. 
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AgaJii : it is lielieveci that in Europe, in several inBtEOiees of border 
states, 80 far from the inti-oduction of foreigners who ai'e paupers, or 
likely soon fo be so, being regarded as a question of commerce, it is 
deemed one of police merely ; and the expenses of alien paupers are 
roade a subject of reclamation from the contiguous government to 
which they belong. 

This view, shoiving tliat the regulation of this matter is not, in sub- 
stance more than in words, to regulate foreign commerce, is strength- 
ened by various other matters, which have never been regai'decT as 
regulating commerce, though nearer connected in some respects with 
that commerce than this is. But like this, they are all, when pro- 
vided for by ihe States, regulated only within tneir own limits, and 
for tkemselv^, and not without their hmifs, as of a foreign matter, 
nor for other States. Such ai'e the laws of the States which have 
ever continued to regulate several matters in harbors and poiia where 
foreign vessels enter and unload. (Vanderbiit v. Adams, 7 Wendell, 
349,) The whole jurisdiction over them when within the headlands 
on the ocean, though filled with salt water and strong tides, ia in tlie 
States. We have, under another head, ah-eady shown that it exists 
there exclusively for most criminal prosecutions, and alao for all civil 
proceedings to prosecute trespasses and recover debts of the owners of 
the ship or cargo, or of the crew or passengers, and whether aUens or 
citizens. And though the General Government ia allowed to collect 
iia duties and enforce its specific requirements about them there, as it 
is authorized to do, and does, under a«ts of Congress, even on land 
(Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. ; United States v. Coombs, 12 Peters, 
72), yet it can exercise no power there, criminal or civil, under impli- 
cation, or under a consti'uction that its authority to regulate commerce 
there is exclusive as to matters lite these. No exclusive jurisdiction 
has been expn^sly ceded to it there, as in some foiHs, navy-yards, and 
araenaia. Nor is any nece^ary. Not one of its ofScera, fiscal or 
judicial, can exert the smallest authority there, in opposition to the 
State jurisdiction, and State laws, and State officers, but only in pub- 
lic vessels of war, or over forts and navy-yards ceded, or as to duties 
on imports, and other cases, to tho extent specifically bestowed on them 
by constitutional acta of Congress, And to regulate these local con- 
cerns in this way by the States is not to reguBite foreign commerce, 
but home concerns. The design is local ; the object a State object, 
and not a foreign or conmaercial one ; and the exercise of the power 
is not conflicting with any existing actual enactment by Congress. 

The States also have and can exercise thei'e, not only their just ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction over persons and things, but malte special oflicers 
and special laivs for regulating there in their limits various matters of 
a loc^ interest and bearing, in connection with all the commerce, for- 
eign as well as domestic, which is there gathered, Tliey appoint and 
pay harbor-masters, and officers to r^ulate the deposit of ballast and 
anchorage of vessels (7 Wendell, 349), and the building of whaiTes ; 
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anJ are often at great expense in removing obstructions. (1 El, Com. 
by Tucker, 249.) 

These State officers have the power to direct where vessels shall 
anchor, and the precautions to he used against fires on board ; and all 
State laws in regard to such mattera mnst doubtless continue in force 
till conflicting with some express legislation hy Congress. (1 Bl. 
Com, by Tucker, 252.) I allude to these with the greater particu- 
larity, because t^ey are so directly connected wiili foreign commerce, 
and are not jnatified more perhaps, under police, or sanatory, or moral 
considerations, than under the general principle of concurrent author- 
ity in the States on many matters granted to Congress, — taking care 
not to attempt to regulate the foreign commerce, and not to conflict 
directly and materially with any provision actaally made by Con- 
gress, — nor to do it in a case where the grant is accompanied by an 
express prohibition to the States, or is in its nature and character such 
as to imply clearly a total prohibition to the States of every exercise 
of power connected with it. To remove doubts as to the design to 
have the power of the States remain to legislate on such matters within 
their own limits, the old confederation, in article ninth, where grant- 
ing the power of regulating " the trade and managing all a^rs with 
the Indians, not members of any of the States," provided that "the 
legislative right of any State, within its own limits, be not infringed 
or violated." The same end was meant to be effected in the new con- 
Btitution, though in a different way; and this was, by not granting 
any power to Congress over the internal commerce, or police, or muni- 
cipal affairs of the States, and declaring expressly, in the tenth amend- 
ment, that all powers not so granted were reserved to the people of 
the States. 

It follows from what has been said, that this statute of Massachu- 
setts, if regarded as a police measure, or a municipal regulation aa to 
residents or visiters within its borders, or as a tax or any local provis- 
ion for her own affiiirs, ought not to be considered as a regulation of 
commerce ; but it is one of those other measures still authorized in the 
States, and still useful and appropriate to them. Such measures, too, 
are usually not confficting with that commerce, but adopted entirely 
diverso intuitu, and so operating. 

Conceding, then, that the power to regulate foreign commerce may 
include the regulation of the vessel as well as the cargo, and the man- 
ner of using the vessel in that commerce, yet the statute of Massa^ 
chusetts does neither. It merely affects the master or passengers after 
their arrival, and for some further act than proposed to be done. And 
though vessels are instruments of commerce, passengers are not. And 
though regulating the mode of carrying them on the ocean may he to 
regukte commerce and navigation, yet to tax them aft«r their arrival 
here is not. Indeed, the regulation of anything is not naturally or \ 
generally to tax it, aa that usually depends on another power. It has 
been well held in this court, that, under the constitution, the taxing of 
VOL. IX. 12 
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jmporta in not a regulation of commerce, nor to be sustained under 
that grant, but under the grant as to taxation, (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 
"Wheat. 201.) Duties may, to be sure, be imposed at times to regu- 
late commerce, but oftener are imposed with a vieir to revenue ; and 
therefore, under that head, duties aa taxes were prohibited to the 
States. (9 Wheat. 202, 203.) 

It is 3, mistaken view to say, that the power of a State to exclude 
slaves, or free blacks, or conviete, or paupers, or to make pecuniary 
terms for their admission, may be one not conflictiug with commerce, 
while the same power, if applied to alien passengers coming in vessels, 
does conflict. Slaves now excepted, though once not entirely, they are 
all equally and frequently passengers, aad all oftener come in by water, 
in the business and channels of ocean commerce, than by land. But 
if the transit of persona coming into the States aa passengers, by water, 
is a branch of commerce, ao is their coming in by land ; and this, 
whether fi-om other nations on our land frontier, or from other States. 
And if Mississippi and Ohio can rightfully impose prohibitions, taxra, 
or any terms to such coming by land or water from other States, so 
may Massachusetts and New York, if thus coming from foreign nations 
by water. Congi-ess, also, has like power to regulate commerce 
between the States, as between this country and other nations, and if 
persons coming m by water as passengers belong to the subject of com- 
merce and navigation on the Atlantic, so do they on the lakes and 
large rivei« ; and if excluding or requiring terms of them in one place 
interferes with commerce, SO it does in the other. 

Again ; if any decisive indication, independent of general principles, 
exists as to which government shall exercise the taxing power in respect 
to the support of paupers, it is that the States, rather tlian the Genera! 
Government, shall exercise it (9 Wheat, 206, 216) ; and exercise it as 
such a power, and not, by a forced construction, sb a power " to regu- 
late commerce." The States have always continued to exercise the 
vajious powers of local taxation and police, and not Congress ; and 
have maintained all paupers. And this, though the general authority 
to regulate commerce, no less than to lay taxes, was granted to Con- 
gress. But pohce powers and powers over the internal commerce and 
munidpal affairs of States were not granted away ; and under them, 
and the general power of taxation. States continued to control this 
subject, and not under the power to regulate commerce. Nor did 
Congress, though possessing this last power, ever attempt to interfere, 
as if to do so was a branch of that power, or justifiable under it, because 
in terms using language connected with commerce. Thus, in the 
Kentucky constitution, and substantially in several others, it is pro- 
vided that the Legislatai-e " shall have fuU power to prevent slaves 
from being brought into this State as merchandise," and Congress 
sanctioned that constitution, and the rest, with such provisions in 
them. 

These affairs are a part of the domestic economy of States, belong to 
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their interior policy, ant! operate on matters affecting the fireaide, the 
hearth, and the altar. The Sta.tes have no foreign relations, and need 
none, aa to this. (1 Bl. Com. by Tucker, App. 249.) 

The fair exercise of such powers rightfully belonging to a State, 
though connected often with foreign commerce, and indirectly or 
slightly affecting it, cannot therefore be considered, in any point 
of view, hostile, by their intent or origin, as regulations of such 
commerce. (Bee in point, Gihbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 203 ; 11 
Peters, 102.) 

Ini this view, it is immaterial whether this tax is imposed on the pas- 
eenger while in the ship, in port, or when be touclies the wharf, or 
reaches his hotel. All these places, being within the territory, are 
equally within the jurisdiction of the State for municipal purposes such 
as these, and not with a view to regvilate foreign commerce ; it being 
conceded that a tax may be imposed on a passenger after quitting the 
vessel and on the land, lyhy may it not before, when he is then within 
the limits of the State 1 In either instance, the tax has no concern 
with the foreign voyage, and does not regulate the foreign commerce ; 
whereas, if otherwise, it might be as invalid when imposed on land as 
on water. 

Much of the difficulty in this case arises, I apprehend, from a mis- 
conception, as if this tax was imposed on the passenger at sea, and 
before within the territorial limits of the State. But this, as before 
suggested, is an entire misapprehension of the extent of those limits, 
or of the words and meaning of the law. 

If, then, as is argued, intercourse by merchant in person, and by 
officers in their vessels, boats, and wagons, is a part of commerce, and 
the carrying of passengers is also a branch of navigation or commerce, 
still the taxing of these after the arrival in port, though Congress there 
has power to collect its duties as it has on land, is not vested at all in 
Congress ; or, if at all, not exclusively. 

who can point to the cession to the United States of the juris- 
diction, by Massachusetts or New York, of their own ports and 
harbors for purposes of taxation, or any other local and municipal 
purpose 1 

So 6ir from interfering at all here with the foreign voyage, the State 
power begins when that ends, and the vessel has entered the jurisdic- 
tional hmits of the State. Her laws reach the consequences and 
results of foreign commerce, rather than the commerce itself. They 
touch not the tonnage of the vrasel, nor her roerchandise, nor the bag- 
gage or tools of the aliens ; nor do they forbid the vessels carrying 
passengers. But as a condition to their landing and remaining within 
the jurisdiction of the State, enough is required by way of condition or 
terms for that privilege, and the risk of their becoming chargeable, 
when aliens (though not chargeable at the time), to cover in some 
degree the expenses happening under such contingency. Tins has 
nothing to do witli the regulation of commerce itself,^ tlic n^lit to 
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carry passengers to and fro over tte Atlantic Ocean, — but merely 
■witb their inhabitancy or reaidence within a State, so as to be entitled 



to its charity, its privileges, and protection. Such laws do not conflict 
directly mth any provision by the General Government as to foreign 
commerce, because none has been made on this point, and they are not 
in clear collision with any made by that government on any otlier 
point. When, as here, they purport to be for a different purpose from 
touching the concerns of the General Government, — when they are, as 
here, a^ptfid to another local and legitimate object, — it is unjust to a 
sovereign State, and derogatory to the character of her people and 
Legislature, to impute a sinisfer and illegitimate design to them, con- 
cerning foreign commerce, different from that avow^, and irom that 
■which the amount of the tax and the evil to be guarded against cleai-ly 
indicate as the true design. Hence, as before remarkec!, Mr. Justice 
Johnson, in the same opinion which was cited by the original defend- 
ants, says ihe purpose ia the test ; and if that be different, and does 
not clash, the law ia not unconstitutional. 

So Chief Justice Marshall, in 9 Wheat. 204, says, that Congress 
for one purpose and a State for another may use like means and botJi 
be vindicated. And though Congress obtains its power from a special 
grant, like that of the power " to regulate commerce," the State may 
obtain it from a reserved power over internal commerce, or over its 
police. Hence, while Congress regulates the number of passengers to 
the size of the vessel, as a matter of foreign commerce, and roay 
exempt their baggage and tools from duties, as a matter of imposts on 
imports, yet this is not inconsistent with the power of a State, after 
passengers arrive within her limits, to impose terms on their landing, 
with a view to benefit her pauper police, or her fiscal resources, or her 
municipal safety and welfare. And the two powers, thus exercised 
separately by the two governments, may, as Mr. Justice Johnson says, 
"be perfectly distinct." So, in the language of Chief Justice Marshall, 
"if executed by the same means," "this does not prove that the 
powers themselves are identical." 

The measures of the General Government amount to a regulation 
of the traffic, or trade, or business, of carrying passengers, and of the 
imposts on imports ; but those of the States amount to neither, and 
merely aflect the passengers or master of the vessel after their arrival 
within the limits of a State, and for State purposes. State security, 
and State policy. 

As we have before explained, then, if granting that the bringing of 
passengers is a great branch of the business of navigation, and that to 
regulate commerce is to regulate navigation, yet this statute of Mas- 
sachusetts neither regulates that navigation employed in caiTying pas- 
sengers, nor the passengers themselves, either while abroad in foreign 
ports, or while on the Atlantic Ocean, but merely taxes them, or 
imposes conditions on them, after within the State. These things are 
done, as Mr. Justice Johnson said, in another case, " with a distinct 
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view." And it is no objection that they ■' act on the eame subject "' 
(9 Wheat. 235) ; or, in the words of Chief Justice Marshall, 
" although the means used in their execution miij sometimes approaxiii 
each other so nearly as to be confoundecl." (P. 204.) But where any 
doubt arises, it should operate against the uncertain and loose, or 
what the late Chief Justice callOT " questionable power to regulate 
commerce" (9 Wheat. 202), rather than the more fixed and distinct 
police or taxing power. 

In cases like this, if, amidst the great complexity of human affeirs, 
and in the shadowy line between the two governments over tlie same 
people, it is impossible for their mutual rights and powers not to 
infringe occasionally upon each other, or cross a httle the dividing 
line, it constitutes no cause for denouncing the acte on either side as 
being exercised under the same power or for the same purpose, and 
therefore unconstitutional and void. Wlien, as is seldom likely, their 
laws come in direct and material collision, both being in the exercise 
of distinct powers, which belong to them, it is wisely provided, by the 
constitution itself, and consequently hy the States and the people 
themselves, as they framed it, that the States, being the gi-anting 
power, must recede. (9 Wheat. 203 ; License Cases, 5 Howard ; 
United States v. New Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodb. & Minot, 423.) 
Here we see no such collision. 

There are other cases of seeming opposition which are reconcilable, 
and not conflicting, as to the powers exercised both by the States and 
the General Government, but for different purposes. Thus, hides may 
be imported under the acts of Congress taxing imports and regulating 
commerce ; but this does not deprive a State of the right, in guarding 
the public health, to have them destroyed if putrefied, whether before 
they reach the land or after. Bo aa to the import of gunpowder by 
the authority of one government, and the prohibition by the other, 
for the public safety, to keep it in large quantities. (4 Metcalf, 294.) 
Neither of these acts by the State attempts to interfere with the com- 
merce abroad, but after its arrival here, and for other purposes, local 
and sanatory, or municipal. 

In short, it has been deliberately held by this court, that the laying 
a duty on imports, if this was of that character, is wi exercise of the 
taxing power, and not of that to regulate commerce. (Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. 201, by Chief Justice Marshall.) And if, in Brown 
V. Maryland, 12 Wlieat, 447, the tax or duty imposed there can be 
considered as held to violate both, it was because it was not only a 
tax on imports, but provided for the treatment of goods themselves, 
or regulated them as imported in foreign commerce, and while in 
bulk. 

But if the power exercised in this law by Massachusetts could, by 
a forced construction, be tortured into a regulation of foreign com- 
merce, the next requisite to make the law void is not believed to exist 
in the fact that the States do not retain some concurrent or subordi- 
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nate poweis fuch as were heie eseicisefl, tiou^h connectefl in certaan 
le^pects with foreign commeice Beside the ie-*aoiis already assigned 
for thia opiniyn, it i'^ not opj o'led to eithei the language oi the spuifc 
of the constitution m connection with this partjoulir grant Aci.om- 
mnymg it aie no exclusive woid<*, nor la the furthea artion of the 
Stat^, or anything uiaeeining commerce, expressly forbidden in iny 
othei yiij m the constitution But hoth of thew are done m aeTeral 
other cases, such as "no State shall com money, ' or no State "engage 
in war," and these are ordinary modes adopted in the constitution 
to indicate that a power granted is exclusive, when it was meant to 
be 80. 

If this reasoning be not correct, why was express pi-ohibition to the 
States nsed on any sabject where authority was gi-anted to Congress'? 
The only other mode to ascertain whether a power th«s granted is 
exclusive, "is to look at the nature of each grant, and if that does not 
clearly show the power to be exclusive, not to hold it to be so." We 
have seen that was the rule laid down by one of the maters and great 
expounders of the instrument. (Federalist, No. 82. See also 14 
Peters, 575.) 

It held out this as an inducement to the States to adopt the consti- 
tution, and was urged by all the logic and eloquence of Hamilton. It 
was, that a grant of power to Congress, so far fix)m being ipso faclo 
exclusive, never ousted the power of the States previously existing, 
unless " where an exclusive authority is in express terms granted to 
the Union, or where a particular authority is granted to the Union, 
and the exercise of a like authority is prohibited to the States ; or 
where an authority is granted to &e Union, with which a similai' 
authority in the Stat^ would he utterly incompatible." 

This rule has been recognized in various decisions on constitutional 
questions by msmy of the judges of this court. (2 Cranch, 397 ; 3 
Wheat. 386 ; 5 Wheat. 49 ; Wilson v. Blackbird Creek Marsh Com- 
pany, 2 Peters, 245 ; Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 627, 655, 
664 ; New York v. Mibi, 11 Peters, 103, 132 ; Groves v. Slaughter, 
15 Peters, 509 ; Holmes v. Jennison, 14 Peters, 579.) So by this 
court itself, in Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 193, And also 
by other authorities entitled to much respect. (4 Elliott's Deb. 567 ; 
8 Jefferson's Life, 425—429 ; 3 Serg. & Rawle, 79 ; Peck's Trial, 
86, 87, 291—293, 329, 404, 434, 435; Calder ». Bull, 3 DaU. 
386 ; 1 Kent's Com. 364; 9 Johns, 568.) 

In other cases it is apparently contravened. (9 Wheat. 209 ; 15 
Peters, 504, by Mr. Justice McLean, and 511, by Mr. Justice Bald- 
win ; Prigg V. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 543 ; New York v. Miln, 11 
Peters, 158, by Mr. Justice Story; The Chusan, 2 Story, 465; 
Golden v. Prince, 3 Wash. C. 0. 325.) 

But this is often in appearance only, and not in reality. It is not 
a difference as to what should be the true rule, but in deciding what 
cases tall within it, and especially the branch of it as to what is exclu- 
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^ve by implication and reaeoning from the nature of tie particular 
grant or case ; or, in the ivords of Hamilton, " where an authority is 
granted to the Union, witii which a similar authority in the States 
would he utterly incompatible." 

Thus, in the celebrated case of Sturges v. Crowninshield, the rule 
itself is laid down in the same way substantially as in the iPecIeraliet ; 
namely, that the power is to be taken from the State only when 
expressly forbidden, or where " the terms in which a power is granted 
to Congress, or the nature of the power, require that it should be 
exercised exclusively by Congress." (4 Wheat. 122, 193, by Chief 
Justice Marshall; Prigg v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 
Peters, 626, by Chief Justice Taney, and 650, by Mr. Justice Daniel.) 

And Chief Justice Marshall on another oiMasion considered this to 
be the true rule. That was in the case of Wilson v. Blackbird Creek 
Marsh Company, 2 Peters, 245, though a commercial question. And 
Judge Story did the same in Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat. 49, — a mili- 
tia question. So many of the other grante in this same section of the 
constitution, under hke forms of expression, have been virtually held 
not to be exclusive; such as that over weights and measures; that 
over bankruptcy (Stnrges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 122) ; that 
over taxation (see cases already cited) ; that to regulate the value of 
foreign coins; that to discipline the militia (Houston v. Moore, 5 
Wheat. 1 ; 3 Stor. Com. on Constitution, -5. 1202 ; 15 Peters, 499 ; 
Eawle on the Constitution, ch. 9, p. Ill) ; that " to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting coin" (Fox v. State of Ohio, 5 How. 
410) ; and robbing the mail, when punished as highway robbery (5 
Wheat. 34). Why, then, hold this to be otherwise than concurrent'.' 

There ai'e stall other grants, in language like this, which never have 
been considered exclusive. Even the power to pass nniform natural- 
ization laws was once considered by this court as not exclusive (Collet 
V. Collet, 2 Dallas, 296) ; and though doubt has been flung on this 
since by the United States v. Villato, 2 Dall. 372, Chirac v. Chirac, 
2 Wheat. 269, and by some of the court in 5 Howard, 585, and Golden 
V. Prince, 3 Wash. C. C. 314 ; and though these doubts may be well 
founded unless the State naturali?sition be for local purposes only in 
the State, as intimated in Collet v. Collet, and more fiivorable than the 
law of the United States, and not to give rights of citizenship out of 
the State (1 Bl Com. by Tucker, App. S, 4, 255, 296), which were 
the chief objections in 3 Wash. C. C. 314 ; yet this change of opinion 
does not impugn in principle the ground for considering the local 
measure in their case as not conflicting with foreign commerce. The 
reasoning for a change there does not apply here. 

So, it is well settled that no gi-ant of power to Congi-ess is exclu- 
sive, unless expressly so, merely because it may be broad enough in 
teiTDS to cover a power which clearly belongs to the State; e.g., police, 
quarantine, and license laws. They may relate to a like place and 
subject, and by means somewhat alike, yet, if the purposes of the 
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State and of Congress are diffei'ent and legitimate for eacli, they are 
both permissible and neither exclusive. (See cases before cited, 4 
Wheat. 196 ; 3 Ell. Deb. 259 ; Baldwin's Views, 193, 194.) 

This very gi-ant of the power " to regalate commerce " has also been 
held by this court not to prevent bridges or ferries by the States where 
waters are navigable. (Wilson v. Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, 2 
Peters, 245.) So elsewhere. (Corfield v. Coryell, 4 Wash. C. 0. 
371 ; 1 Woodb. & Min. 417, 424, 425 ; 9 Wheat. 203. See also 
Warren Bridge Case, 11 Peters, 420; 17 Conn. 64; 8 Cowen, 146 ; 
1 Pick. 180; 7 N. Hamp. 35,) And it has been considered else- 
where not to confer, though in navigable waters, any right or conti-ol 
over the fisheries therein, within the hmits of a State. (4 Wash. G. 
C. 383. See also Martin v. Waddell, 16 Peters, 367 ; 3 Wheat. 383 ; 
Angellon Tide Waters, 105.) So the States have been accustomed 
to legislate as to pilots, and Congress haa conenrred in it. But if the 
acts of the States alone as to pilots are not valid, on the ground of a 
concurrent power in them, it is difficult to see how Congress can trans- 
fer or cede to the States an authority on this which the constitution 
haa not given to them. (Chief Justice Taney, in 5 Howard, 580.) 
The real truth is, that, eaeh possessing the power in some views and 
places, though not exclusively. Congress may declare it will not exer- 
cise the power on its part, either by an expre^ law or by actual omis- 
sion, and thus leave the field open to the States, on their reserved or 
concurrent rights, and not on any rights ceded to them by Congress, 
This reconciles the whole matter, and tends strongly to sustain the 
same view in the case now under consideration. 

Nor has it ever been serioualy contended, that, where Congress has 
ebosen'to legislate about commerce and navigation on our navigable 
waters as well as the sea-coast, and to introduce guai-ds against 
steam explosions and dangers in ateam vessels, the law is not to be 
enforced as proper under the power to regulate commerce, and when 
not in conflict with any State legislation. This power in Congress is 
at least concurrent, and extends to commerce on rivers, and even on 
land, as well as at sea, when between our own States or with foreign 
countries. Whether this could be done as to vessels on waters entirely 
within any one State, is a different question, which need not be here 
considered. (See Waring v. Clarke, 5 Howard, 441.) 

As a general rale of construction, then, the grants to Congress 
should never be considered as exclusive, unless so indicated expressly 
in the constitution by the nature or place of the thing granted, or by 
the positive prohibition usually resorted to when that end is contem- 
plated, as that " no Stat« shall enter into any treaty," or "coin moneyj" 
&c. ; "no State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports," &c. (Art. 1, 'J 9. United States v. New 
Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodb. & Min. 432.) 

It is also a strong argument, after using this express prohibition in 
some eases, that, when not used in others, as it is not here, it ia not 
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intended. Looldng at the nature of this gractj likewise, in order to 
see if it can or should be entirely exclBsive, we are forced to the same 
eonclasions. 

There ia nothing in the nature of much which is here connected 
with foreign commerce tliat is in its character foreign, or appropriate 
for the action of a central and single government ; on the contrary, 
there is matter which is entirely local,- — ^ something which is seldom 
universal, or required to he either general or uniform. Por though 
Congress is empowered to regulate commerce, and ought to legislate 
for foreign commerce as for all its leading incidents, and uniform and 
universid wants, yet " to relate commerce " could never have been 
supposed by the iramers of the constitution to devolve on the General 
Government the care of anything except exterior intercourse with for- 
eign nations, with other States, and the Indian tribes. Everything 
else within State limits was, of coarse, to he left to each State, as too 
different, in so large a country, to be subjected to unifm-m rules, too 
multifariotK for the attention of the central government, and too local 
for its cognizance over only general matters. 

It was a difference between the States as to imposts or duties on 
imports and tonnage which embarrassed their intercourse with each 
other and with foreign nations, and which mainly led to the new con- 
stitution, and not the mere regulation of commerce. (9 Wheat. 225.) 
It was hence that the States, in respect to duties and imposts, were not 
left to exercise concurrent powers, and this was prevented, not by 
merely empowering Congress to tax imports, but by expressly forbid- 
ding the States to do the same; and this express prohibition would not 
have been resorted to, or been necessary, if a mere grant to Congress 
of the power to imptse duties or to " regulate commerce " was alone 
deemed exclusive, and was to prevent taxation of imports by the 
States, or assessing money by them on any kind of busine^ or traffic 
by navigation, such as carrying passengers. 

Congi'ess, in this way, resorted to a special prohibition whei-e they 
meant one (as to taxes on importe) ; but where they did not, as, for 
example, in other taxation, or regulating commerce, they introduced no 
such special prohibition, and left the States to act also on local and 
appropriate matters, though connected in some degree with commerce. 
Where, at any time, Congress had not legislated or preoccupied that 
particular field, the States acted freely and beneficially, yielding, how- 
ever, to Congress when it does act on the same particular matter, 
unless both act for different and consistent objects. (Gibbons v. 0^,- 
den, 9 Wheat. 204, 239.) In this way much was meant to be left m 
the States, and much ever has been left, which partially related to 
commerce ; and an expansive, and roving, and absorbing constniction 
has since been attempted to be given to the grant and the power to 
regulate commerce, apparently never thought of at the time it was 
introduced into the constitution. When I say much was left, and 
meant to )je lefi, to the States in connection with commerce, I mean, 
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concerning details and ioeal mattera, inseparable in some respects from 
foreign commerce, but not belonging fti its exterior or general chairae- 
ter, and not conflicting with anything Congress has already done. 
(Vanderbilt v. Adams, 7 Wendell, 349 ; New Bedford Bridge Case, 1 
Woodb. & Min. 429.) Sach is this very matter aa to taxation to 
support foreign paupers, with many other police matters, quarantine, 
inspections, &c. (See them enumerated in the License Cases, 5 How- 
ard.) 

The pi-ovisions in the State laws in 1789, on these and kindred 
matters, did not therefore drop dead on the adoption of the constitu- 
lion, bat only those relating to duties expressly prohibited to the 
States, ajid to foreign and general matters which were then acted ou 
by Congress. Chief Justice Mai'shall, in Sturges v. Crowninshield 
(4 "Wheat. 195), considered "the power of the States as existing over 
such cases as the laws of the Union may not reach." 

So fiir as reasons exist to majce the exercise of the commercial 
power exclusive, as on matters of exterior, general, and uniform cog- 
nizance, the construction may be proper to render it exclusive, but no 
farther, aa the exclusiveness depends in this case wholly on the 
reasons, and not on any express prohibition, and hence cannot extend 
beyond the reasons themselves. Where they disappear, the exclusive- 
ness should halt. In such case, emphatically, cessante ratione, 
cessat ei ipsa lej:. 

It noffhei'e seems to have been settled that this power is exclusive 
in Congress, so that the States can enact no laws on any branch of 
the subject, whether conflicting or not with any acts of Congress, But, 
on the contrary, the majority of the court in the License Cases (5 
Hon-ard, 504) appear to have held that it is not exclusive as to sev- 
eral matters connected in some degree with commerce. The case of 
New York v. Miln (11 Peters, 141) seems chiefly to rest on a like 
principle, and likewise to hold that measures of the character now 
under consideration are not regulatjona of commerce. 

Indeed, besides these cases, and on this very subject of commerce, 
a construction has at times been placed, that it is not exclusive in all 
respects, as will soon be shown, and if truly placed, it is not compe- 
tent to hold that the State legislation on such incidental, subordinate, 
and local matters, is utterly void when it does not conflict with some 
actual legislation by Congress. For the silence of Congr^s, which 
some seem to regard as more formidable than its action, is, whether 
in full or in part, to be respected and obeyed only where its power is 
exclusive, and the States are deprived of all authority over the mat- 
ter. The power must first be sho^Tn to be exclusive before any infer- 
ence can be drawn that the silence of Congress speaks, and a different 
course of reasoning begs the question attempts to be proved. In 
other cases, when the power of Congress is not exclusive and that of 
the States is concun'ent, the silence of Congress to legislate on any 
mere local or subordinaiie matter within the limits of a State, though 
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connected in aome respecta with foreign commerce, is rather an invita- 
tion for the States to legislate upon it, — ia rather leaviag it to them 
for the pr^ent, and assenting to their action in the matter, — than a 
circumstance nullifying and destroying every useful and ameliorating 
provision made by them. 

Such, in my view, is the true rule in respect to the commercial 
grant of power over matters not yet regulated by Confess, and which 
are obviously local. In the case of Wilson v. The Blackbird Creek 
Marsh Co., Chief Justice Marshall not only treated this as the ti-ue 
rule generally, but held it applicable to the gi-ant to Congress of the 
power " to regulate commerce," and that this grant was not exclusive 
nor prohibitory on the action of the States, except so far as it was 
actually exercised by Congress, and thus came in conflict with tho 
laws of the States. These are some of his words : — " The repug- 
nancy of the law of Delaware to the consdtution is placed entirely on 
its repugnancy to the power to regulate commeree with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, a power which has not been so 
exercised as to affect the question." (2 Peters, 262.) 

The Chief Justice in another case held that a power being vested in 
Congress was not enough to bar State action entirely, and tiiat it did 
not forbid by silence as much as by action. He says, — "It is not 
the mere existence of the power, but its exercise, which is incompati- 
ble with the exercise of the same power by the States, It is not the 
right to estabhsh these uniform laws, but their actual establishment, 
which is inconsistent with the partial acts of the States." (Sturgea 
V. Crowninshield, 4 Wheaton, 195, 196.) And in 16 Petera, 610, 
Justice Story admits "that no uniform rule of interpretation can be 
applied to it [the constitution], which may not allow, even if it does 
not positively demand, many modifications in its actual application to 
particular clauses." 

Hence, if the power "to regulate comnieree" be regarded by vis 
as exclusive, so fer as respects its operations abroad, or without the 
limits of the country, because the nature of the grant requires it to 
be exclusive there, and not exclusive so far as regards matters conse- 
quent on it which are within the limits of a State, and not expressly 
prohibited to it nor conflicting with anjrthing done by Congress, because 
the nature of the grant does not require it to be so there, we exercise 
then what appears to be the spirit of a wise concihation, and are able to 
reconcile several opinions elsewhere expressed, some m to the concuri'cnt 
and some as to the exclusive chai-acter of the power "to regulate com- 
merce." It may thus be exclusive aa to some matters and not as to 
others, and everything can in that aspect be reconciled and harmonious, 
and accord, as I have before explained, with the nature and reason of 
each case, the only constitntional limits where no express resti-ictions are 
imposed. I am unable to see any other practical mode of administer- 
ing the compheated, and sometimes conflicting, relations of the federal 
and State govemmenta, but on a rule like this. And thus deciding 
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the eases as they arise under it, according to the nature and character 
of each case and each grant, some indicating one to be exciueive, smd 
some indicating another not to be exclusive; and this, also, at timea, 
as to different kinds of exercise of power under one and the same 
grant. (See Justice Johnson, 9 Wheat. 235 — 239.) There is another 
view of this question whicli leads to like results. If the opposite 
opinions mean only that the States cannot, after express grants to the 
General Grovemment, legislate on them for and in behalf of the Gen- 
eral Government, and not simply for themselves in local mattera, — 
cajinot legislate for other States without their own Hmits, extra terri- 
torhitn, or as to general uniformity, general conduct, or the subject- 
matter over the whole country, like naturalization and bankruptcy, — 
then there is no difference between the spirit of those opinions and my 
own. But if they are construed to mean, that after such a grant, 
with no express prohibition on a State to act for itself alone on the 
matter, and none implied from their relations to the General Govern- 
ment and the nature of the subject, a State cannot make such regula- 
tions and lawa for itself, and its own people, and local necessities, as 
do not violate any act of Congress in relation to the matter, I do not 
think they are supported either by sound principle or precedents. 

Necessities for a different course have existed, and ever must exist, 
in the complex movements of a double set of legislators for one and 
the same people. 

They may crowd against each other in their measures slightly and 
doubtingly, but that, as before shown, is not sufficient to annul and 
override those of the States, as there must be for that disagreeable 
consequence a dii'ect conflict, a plain incompatibility. (3 Stor. Com. 
on Const. 434 ; New Bedford Bridge Case, 1 Woodb. & Min. 417, 
418 ; 9 Wheaton, 238.) 

This circumstance snows, also, that the argument to avoid State 
legislation is not aufBcient when it discovers some difierent spirit or 
policy in the general measures of the States from that in the General 
Government. The States have a right to differ in opinion,— some 
are very likely often to differ. But what clause in the constitution 
makes such an instance of independence a nullity, or makes a difierent 
object an illegitimate one? To be a nullity, it must oppose what has 
been actually done or prescribed by Congress, and in a case where it 
has no reserved power to act differently from Congress. We have 
already seen that an indirect reduction of the revenue of the General 
Government by the license laws, when passed under a legitimate 
power, and witii a different legitimate view, did not render them uncon- 
stitutional, nor does this, under like circumstances, though it may 
indirectly operate in some measure agajnst emigration. 

If it did, a law by a State to favor the consumption of its own prod- 
uct3 would be pronounced void, and so would be a high tax hj a State 
on wharves or stores, as all these would somewhat embarrass and 
render more expensive the business connected with foreign commei-ce. 
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So this condition imposed on passengers after their Eurival miglit in 
some degree aifect the business and commerce of carrying them to 
that State, when the alien passengers are tased before they are per- 
mitted to land. 

s of grants to which this rule now under con- 

1, and the foi-ce of it will be more striiing when 

separately. One includes gnmta where Congress 

■ ) act, in relation to them ; and the other, 

r, if it has once acted, has ceased to do so. 

Now the vindication for the States to act in the last class ia, that, 
unless each State is considered authorized still to legislate for itself, 
the subject-matter will he without any regulation whatever, and a 
lawless condition of things will exist within the heart of the community, 
and on a matter vital to its intei-ests. Such is now the esee as to 
weights and measures, Congress never having legislated to produce 
uniformity concerning them, though the power is expressly granted to 
it in the constitution. 

Now, on the oonstracfion that such a grant of power ia escluaive, 
and, whether exercised or not, it is unconstitutional for any State to 
legislate on the subject for itself; and, moreover, that Congress does 
in trutli regulate by its silence as much as by its action, and when 
doing nothing about it virtually enacts that nothing shall be done about 
it by any of the States, it will follow that not only all the legislation 
by me States on weighte and measures since 1789 is illegal and void, 
but all their le^slation now existing on matters of banltruptoy, and in 
respect to tiie disciplining of the miUtia, and imposing taxes on land, 
is also void. For the powers over all these are expressly ceded tc 
Congress, and are not now regulated by any existing acts of Congress, 
ttough all except weights and measures once have been. The argu- 
ment alluded to, if sound, would thus be strong, that Congress, having 
once acted on these and ceased to, means that nothing more shall be 
done. 

On this exclusive principle, though tlie action of the States on them 
is not forbidden expressly in the constitution, nor imphedly beyond 
what grows out of any expr^s grant, all the States in the Union are 
disarmed fixim any action whatever on such matters, and all their laws 
on these topics, so essential to their domestic industry and trade, their 
public security and political existence by meaiia of revenue, ai'e to be 
considered null and void. 

The catastrophe which would follow on such a construction has led 
this court, as lierefofore explained, to hold that the States still possess 
a concurrent power to act on matters of bankruptey, the discipline of 
the miUtia, taxation of land, and some subjects of commerce; and like 
considerations would undoubtedly lead them, when the cases arise, to 
hold, that, notwithstandmg such grants, the laws of the States, not ', 
conflicting with anj' passed by the General Government, on many 
other such topics, must be considered valid. Indeed, it seems con- 
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ceded by some of tlie members of the court in this case, that the 
States are, by some power codi'dinate or subordinate, rightfiilly leds- 
lating on weights and measnres, pilots, bankruptcy, the militia, &c. 
But if they hare not this power without any grant or license by Con- 
gress, they cannot have it by any such grant, because Congress is not 
erapowerea by the constitution to grant away powers vested in it by 
the people and the States j and how can it hereafter, by legislation, 
give any power to them over this subject if not having it now 1 

Again, in the other class of cases, where Congress has already leg- 
islated, and still le^slates, some time elapsed before it passed laws on 
any subject, and years before it acted at all on some of them ; and in 
almost the whole, its first legislation was only a beginning and in part, 
doing more and more from time to time, as experience and the exi- 
gencies of the country seemed to require. It is not necessary to 
repeat here several detailed illustrations and cases on this collected in 
the case of the United States v. New Bedford Bridge, 1 "Woodb. & 
Min. 480. In the mean time, the States continued to exercise their 
accustomed powers, and have ever since done it on all matters not 
forbidden expressly in the constitution, not exclusive in their nature, 
and not conflicting with actual provisions in relation to them already 
made under the General Government. (14 Peters, 594.) 

To show, further, that these grants of power are not always and 
necessarily exclusive, and that legislation on them by Congress to any 
extent is not as prohibitory on ^e States where it is silent as where 
it enacts, the Slates have not only continued to punish crimes which 
Congress could punish, but they have, in numerous instances, regu- 
lated matters connected, locally at least, with commerce abroad, and 
between the States, and with the Indians. 

In so large a territory aa the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment embraces, in so many and so diversified topics as come befoi'e 
it, and in the nature of its supervisory powers on certain subjects, 
requiring action only on what is general and foreign, and to produce 
uniformity merely as to that, it becomes almost inevitable that many 
local matters and details must be left to be regulated by some local 
authorities. Yet, as explained in the License Cases, like the by-laws 
of corporations, made by them and not the Legislature, they mv^t not 
conflict with the general regulations or laws prescribed by the para- 
mount power. But, so far from being exclusive, even while it is 
exercised, and much less while it is dormant or unexercised, the para- 
mount power summons to its aid, in order to be effective, the contem- 
poraneous and continued action of others. Thus not only moneyed 
corporations, but towns and cities, must make numerous by-laws in 
order to enfoi-ce the general provisions laid doT\'n by the legislation of 
the State. Thus, too, this court must make numerous rules to carry 
into eSect the Jegislation of Congress in respect to it; and the war 
and the navy departments must compile and enforce volumes of regu- 
lations of a like kind and for a like purpose, taking care, as aJl subor- 
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power in such cases must, not to violate any general law 
ihoA on the subject. (See 1 Woodb. & Min. 423.) 

TKe condition of this whole country when colonies of England fur- 
nishes another illustration of the relation and character of such 
powera. The parent government at home was sovereign, and provided 
geEeral regulations, either in acta of Parliament or chai-ters, but still 
left the several colonies (and surely our Staf«s have as much power as 
they) to legislate as to details, and introduce any regulations suited to 
their own conditions and interests, not conflicting with the general 
provisions made by the paramount power at home. (1 El. Com. by 
Tucker, App. 109, 110.) 

Indeed, what becomes of the whole doctrine of concurrent powei-s 
on this hypothesis of exclusivcness in all mere grants, and of the 
usage that the States may act in such concurrent cases or local mat- 
ters till their measures conflict directly with those of Congress 1 (Ibid. 
179.) Where is the line of distinction between a measure by the 
State which is void, whether it conflict or not, and one which is not 
void till it comes into actual collision with some law passed by the 
General Government's What becomes of the idea, diat the power to 
regulate foreign commerce is exclusive, and Congress may prohibit 
the introduction of obscene prints under it, and yet the States may do 
the latter also, but touch nothing connected with commerce 1 Is not 
the introduction of these connected with itf Cannot the States, too, 
pati'Oniae science and the ai'ts in various ways, though a like power is 
conferred on Congress by means of patents and copyrights ? (Living- 
ston V. Van Ingen, 9 Johns. 572.) 

!N^or do I understand the words of Mr. Justice Johnson, in the case 
of Gibboia V, Ogden, in the sense attributed to them by some. " The 
practice of our government," says he, " has been, on many suWects, 
to occupy so much only of the field open to them as they think the 
public interests require." (9 Wheat. 234.) It is argued that this 
means to esclude State action, where Congress baa not occupied the 
field, as well as where it has. Yet it seems pliunly to be inferred, 
from other words connected, that he considers "the power of the 
States must be at an end so tar as the United States have by their 
legislative act taken the subject under their immediate superintend- 
ence." This means the subject then under consideration. But where 
have they so taken the subject of the admission of alien passengers into 
States, and the terms of it, " under tiieir immediate superintendence"? 
They may have regulated the manner of their coming here, but where 
their maintenance here when »ck or poor, or likely to be poor ; where 
their taxation here 1 

They have regulated also their naturalization in this cenntiy, but not 
under the grant of the power " to regulate commerce," or impose im- 
posts on imports ; hut, knowing it was not involved in either, a sepa- 
rate and express grant was wisely inserted in the constitution to 
empower Congress to make uniform rules on this subject. 
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It will Ije seen, that, where Congi-esg legislates ahout foreign com- 
merce or passengers as connected with it, that legislation neecl not, and 
does not, forbid the States to legislate on other matters not conflicting. 
Thus all will harmoniae, anleas we interpolate, by mere construction, 
a prohibitory clanse either in the law or in the constitution. You may, 
if you please, call the power so exercised by Congress exclusive in one 
sense or to one extent, biat it is not in others. It may be considered 
as exclusive so &r as it goes, and still leave the rest of the field con- 
cerning them open to the States. Thus the right to regulate the 
number of passengers in vessels from abroad in proportion to the ton- 
Jmge has been exercised by Congress, and may be deemed the use of a 
legitimate authority. (3 Statute at Large, 448 ; 9 Wheat. 216.) 
So has it been exercisai to exempt their personal "baggage" and 
" tools " from imposts, not, as some seem to suppose,, their goods or 
mercfiandise. (1 Statutes at Large, 661.) But this statute of 
Massachusetts conflicts with neither. So Congi-ess provides for uni- 
form naturalization of aliens, but this statute does not interfere with 
that. So Congress does not forbid passengers to come from abroad ; 
neither does this statute. 

Again, Congre^ nowhere stipulates or enacts, or by the constitution 
can do it, probably, as before suggested, that passengers shall not in 
their persons be taxed on their arrival within a State, nor terms be 
made as to their residence within them. Again, the objection to this 
view involves another apparent absurdity, — that, though the regula- 
tion of commerce extends to passengers, it is not entirely exclusive in 
the General Government if they come with yellow fever and the 
cholera, and that they are then subject to State control and its quai'an- 
tine expenses and fees ; but are not, if they come with what the State 
deems equally perilous. That is, if they endanger the health of the 
body, the power over them is not exclusive in Congre^, but if they 
endanger only the police of the State, its pauper securities, and its 
economy, morals, and pabhe peace, the power is exclusive in Gongi-esa, 
and goes to strip the State of all authority to resist the introduction of 
either convicts, slaves, paupers, or refugees, If these last only come 
in the tracks of commerce in vessels from abroad, and are enrolled as 
passengers, the States cannot touch them, but may seize on them at 
once if their bodies are diseased. It would be useful to have that 
clause in the constitution pointed out which draws snch a novel line of 
discrimination. 

In holding this measure to be a regulation of commerce, and exclu- 
sive, aud hence void, wherever the power of Congress over commerce 
extends, a most perilous principle is adopted in some other respects j 
for that power extends over the land as well as water, and to commerce 
among tiie States and with the Indian tribes, no less than to foreign 
commerce. (See art. 1, § 8.) And if it can abrogate a fax or tenns 
imposed by States in harbors over persons there, it may do so when- 
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ever the power over commerce goes into the interior, and as to matters 
conaected witii it, and also between States. 

On this reasoning, passengers there in vessels, boats, wagons, stages, 
or on horseback, are as much connected with commerce as if they come 
in by sea ; and they may consist of paupers, slaves, or convicts, as 
well as of merchants or travellers for pleasure and personal improve- 
ment; and thus all the laws of Ohio, Mississippi, and many other 
States, either forbidding or taxing the entrance of slaves or liberated 
blacks, will be nulhfied, as well as those of almost every Atlantic 
State, excluding paupers coming in from without their limits. 

Congress has sanctioned at least five constitutions of States exercis- 
ing a power to exclude slaves, and the mtioduLtion ot them as merchan 
dise and for commerce. And how can tbs be leconciled by thtse i\ho 
would reverse the judgments belfw on the ground that the com 
mercial power is exclasive in Congiess and not eithei concuirent 
in one view or independent in anothei m "iome particulars in tht. 
States? 

Another consequence from the opposite doctrine is, that, if Congress 
by regulating commerce acts exclusively upon it, and can admit whom 
it pleases as passengers, independent of State wishes, it can force upon 
the States slaves or criminals, or political incendiaries of the most 
dangerous character. And furthermore, that it can do this only by 
admitting their personal baggage free, as doing that, it is argued liei'e 
by some, shows the owner must come in free, and neither be excluded 
nor taxed by the State after within her limits. 

This makes the owner of the personal baggage a mere incident or 
appurtenant to the bs^ga^e itself, and renders, by analogy, any legis- 
lation as to taxing property more important than taxing the person, 
iiiid, indeed, overruling and governing the person as subordinate and 
inferior. So, if Congress by making baggage free exonerates passen- 
gers from a State tax, it exonei'ates all the officers and crews of vessels 
from State taxes ; for tlieir personal baggage is as free aa that of pas- 
sengers. They, too, are aa directly connected with commerce as the 
passengers; and by a parity of reasoning, the absurdity follows, that, 
by admitting American vessek free of tonnage duties, the owners of 
them are also made free from State taxes. 

Every person acquainted with the tariff of the General Government 
knows that specially declai-ing a box or chest of apparel " free " does 
not exonerate anytMng else or any other article, much less can it any 
person, if taxed by a State law. On the contrary, all things not specially 
taxed, nor specially declared "free," have a duty imposed on liem by 
Congress as non-enumerated articles, and so would passengers, if im- 
ports, and if Congress had a right to tax them. And if saying nothing 
about passengers would imply that they were free firom taxes of the 
United States, much more of the States, why is it necessary to declare 
in terms any article "free," when silence would make it so 'J The 
real truth rather is, that Congress has no right to tax alien friends, or 
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exclude them, and hence the silence. This statutCj then, contravenea 
no act of Congress on this matter of passengers. 

And while all the legislation of Congress as to passengers operates 
on them at sea during the voyage, except imposts being forbidden on 
their haggage, which is solely within the jurisdiction of Congress, all 
the legislatdon of Massachusetts operates on them after their arrival in 
port, and without any attempt then to impose any duty on their hag- 
gage. The former legislation by Congress, regulating their number 
in proportion to the tonnage, is, as it should be, extra territorium; 
the latter, as it should be, infra ten-itorium, ; and thus both are 
proper, and the jurisdiction over either is not exclusive of that exer- 
cised by the other, or conflicting materially with it. 

Having considered the different general grounds which can be 
urged in support of this statute, and the objections made in opposi- 
tion to them, I shall proceed, before closing, to submit a few remarks 
on some miscellaneous topics relied on to impeach its provisions. One 
is a supposed conflict between this statute and some treaties of the 
General Government. 

I am aware that a tax or fee on alien passengers, if large, might 
possibly lead to collision with those foreign govemmenf3,_ such as Great 
Britain and Prussia, with whom we have treaties allowing free ingress 
and egress to our ports. (See 8 Stat, at Large, 116, 228, 378.) 
But neither of them complains in this instance, and I do not consider 
this law as conflicting widi any such provisions in treaties, since none 
of them profess to exempt their people or their property from State 
taxation after they arrive here. 

If sTich a stipulation were made by the General Government, it 
would be difficnlt to maintain the doctrine, that, by an oi'dinary treaty, 
it has power to restrict the rights and powers of the several States any 
further than the States have by the constitution authorized, and that 
this has ever been authorized. But it has not here been attempted ; 
and these particular treaties are sulyect to the ordinary laws of the 
States, as well as of the General Government, and enable the citizens 
of those countries merely to have free ingress and egress here for trade 
(see Treaty of 1794, art. 8; 8 Stat, at I^ge, 117), having no relation 
to their coming here as passengers to reside or for pleasure. Nor can 
they apply in the present case at all, as the record now stands, finding 
only that the master was a British subject or his vessel British, but not 
that his passengers belonged to Great Britain. 

The Pruasian treaty does not appear to contemplate anything 
beyond the establishment of reciprocal duties, and a treatment in 
other respects like "the most favored nations." (8 Stat, at Large, 
164.) 

And who ever thought that these treaties were meant to empower, 
or could in any moral or political view empower. Great Brittun to ship 
her paupers to Massachusetts, or send her free blacks from the West 
Indies into the Southern States or into Ohio, in contravention of their 
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local laws, or force on the States, so as to enjoy their protection and 
privileges, any persona from abroad deemed dangerous, such, as her 
felon convicts and the refuse of her jails'! Again, ao far as regards 
the liberty of commerce secured to British subjects in Europe by the 
fourteenth article of the treaty of 1794, it does not apply to those com- 
ing from the British Provinces in America, as did this vessel (8 Stat, 
at Large, 124), and by the eighteenth article of that treaty was to last 
only ten yesirs, (P. 125.) And while it did last, it was expre^ly 
made " subject always, aa to what respects this article, to the laws and 
statutes of the two countries respectively." (P. 124.) 

Besides this, tfee whole of the treaty of 1794, including the third 
article, probably was suspended by the war of 1812, and exists now 
only as modiBed in that of 1815, which gives to British subjects no 
higher rights than "other foreigners." (Art. 1; 8 Stat, at Large, 
228.) G?he old articles of confederation contained a clause which indi- 
cated in a different form like views as to what was proper in treaties, 
and indicates a wise jealousy of power exercised in hostility to the 
policy of a State. That policy is never intended to be thwarted by any 
aiTangements with foreign nations by reciprocal treaties, as they relate 
merely to the imposts on tonnage and cai-goes by the national govern- 
ments, requiring them to be equal, and do not concern the port and 
harlxir fees or expenses imposed by the local authorities for local 
purposes. The best security that tiieso fees and taxes will never be 
unreasonably high and injurious to foreigners is the tendency they 
would then Lave to drive trade to other porta or countries contiguous, 
where they might be lower. 

Tlie same right exists also in States to impose conditions on the 
selling of certain articles by foreigners and others within their limits, 
as a State may prefer to encourage its own products, or may deem the 
use of some foreign articles of bad influence in other i-espects. (Gro- 
tius on the Eights of Peace and War, E. 2, ch. 2, ^ 20 ; License 
Cases, 5 Howard.) 

Nor can I see, as has been urged, any collision between this statute 
and the act of Congress to carry into effect our commercial arrange- 
ment of 1830 with Great Britain. (4 Stat, at Large, 419.) The 
intention of that act does not in any respect seem to go beyond that 
of the treaties just referred to, and in some respects is te have matters 
stand as they did before. Each side impraed charges and duties. 
They existed in England and her colonies, as well as with us ; but 
this arrangement sought only to have them not unequal nor prohibit- 
ory of trade, and not to discriminate agdnst each other by general 
legislation. (See 1 Commerce and Navigation, State Papers, 158 ; 4 
Stat, at Large, 419.) 

A few remarks ae to some objections urged against the large amount 
and the motive of this tax, and I have done. 

K the payment was to be vindicated under the general taxing power 
alone, it is clear that the amount could not affect tlie question of tlie 
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constitutionality of the tax. And if it was very higb, considering ite 
professed object " for the support of foreign paupers," and was applied 
in part to other objects, that is a matter within the discretion of the 
State, and if it proved oppressive, and thus diverted this kind of busi- 
ness to the porta of other States, it wonld, like all high taxes, react, 
and be likely in time to remedy, in a great degree, the evil. But 
viewed as a police measure, the amount of the payment and the appli- 
catioa of it may, ia my view, have an important bearing. 

Thus a State is authorized to impose duties on imports sufficient to 
defray the expenses of her inspection laws, but not an amount dispro- 
portionate to them, nor to apply the money thus collected to other 



It would seem that the same rule would govern her assessnipnts to 
enforce the quarantine laws, and it could hardly be tolerated, under 
the right to enforce them and demand sufficient to defray their charges, 
that they should be justified to collect enough more for other purposes, 
and thus apply the quarantine funds to make roads or maintain schools. 

In such events in these cases, either this court would be ohhged to 
declare void assessments which were clearly perverted and improperly 
collected and applied, or Congress could direct the excess to he paid 
into the treasury of the General Government. (3 Elliott's Deb. 291.) 
Congress is in the constitution expressly empowered to revise and con- 
trol the sums collected by the States to defi-ay the expenses of their 
inspection laws. (Art. 1, ^ 10.) 

A mere pretext in a law colorably for one object, but really for 
another, as in condemning lands for public purposes when the true 
object was different, though not to be presumed to be done by any sov- 
ereign State, must, if clearly proved, be difficult to uphold. (West 
KJver Bridge v. Dix, 6 Howard, 548.) But here the amount of the 
tax, compared with the burden flung on the State by foreign paupers, 
does not look so much like a wish to prohibit entirely the entrance of 
alien passengers, and thus disclose a covert design, hostile to the policy 
of the Gfeneral Govei-nment, as like a wish to obtain enough to cover 
the expenses and trouble of maintaining such of them as, though not 
paupers, are likely to become so in the ordinary course of human 
events. This is a highly important consideration in judging whether 
the law throughout looked really to the subject of pauperism, and not 
to hostihty towards emigration, nor, under the third section, to revenue 
from foreign commerce, independent of the pauper system. It is unjust 
to regard such pi-ovisions as intended to conflict with foreign commerce, 
when there is another and local matter which they profess to reach, 
and can and do honestly reach. 

It is, therefore, too broad in some cases to say that the object and 
motive of the State in requh'ing the payment, or the amount demanded, 
is of no importance ; because, though the great question is a question 
of power, yet the object and motive may bring it within some existing 
power, when a different object or motive would not. The different 
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purpose in a, State often shows that there is no colhsion or wrong, and 
jnatifies the measure. (4 Wheat. 196; 9 "Wheat. S35; Baldwin's 
Views, 193.) 

So, as to the amount demanded, it might be sufficient only for a 
legitimate State object, and hence might be constitutional, as, for in- 
stance, to pay the expenses of inspection laws, when a much larger 
amount would not he pennissible, if too much for the particular object 
deemed constitutional. But in liiis case, as no excess is shown on the 
record, a conclusive opinion on this point is neceseaxy. 

This consti'uction of the constitution, upholding concurrent laws by 
a State where doubts exist and it is fairly open for adoption, has much 
to commend it in this instance, as the States, which singly become 
feebler and weaker daily aa their number and the whole Union 
increase, being now thirty to one, instead of thirteen to one, will not 
thus be rendered still feebler, and the central government, daily becom- 
ing more powerful and strong, will not thus be rendered still stronger. 
So the authority of the latter will not thus, by mere construction, be 
made to absorb ajid overwhelm the natural and appropriate rights of 
sovereign States, nor mislead them by silence. Leaving this matter 
also to each will not conflict with any existing action of the General 
Government, but promote and sustain the peaceful opemtions of both 
in their appropriate spheres. 

It will operate justly among the States, no less than between them 
and the General Govemment, as it will leave each to adopt the course 
hes,t suited to its peculiar condition, and not leave one helplessly 
borne down with expenses from foreign soui-cea while others are 
entirely free, nor draw the Gteneral Govemment, in order to remedy 
such inequalities, into a system of police and local legislation, over 
which their authority is doubtful, as well as their ability to provide so 
well for local wants as the local governments, and those immediately 
interested in beneficial results. 

A course of harshness towards the States by the General Govern- 
ment, or by any of its great depai'tments,— a course of prohibitions 
and nullifications as to their domestic policies in doubtful cases, and 
this by mere implied power, — is a violation of sound principle, will 
alienate and justly offend, and tend ultimately, no le^ than disas- 
trously, to dissolve the bands of that Union, so useful and glorious te 
all concerned. 

" Libeilas ultimtt maiidi, 
Quo steterit, ferienda loso. ' ' 

In conclusion, therefore, I tliink that, in point of law, the conduct 
of the State in imposing this condition or payment on alien passengei'S 
can be vindicated under its police rights te provide for the mainten- 
ance of paupers, and uiider its authority as a sovereign State to decide 
on what conditions or terms foreigners, not citizens of any of the 
United States, shall be allowed te enjoy its protection and privileges, 
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and uoder its concuiTent powers of taxation over everything hut im- 
ports and tonnage. I think, too, that this power in the State is not 
taken away by the authority ceded to Congr^s, either to tax imports 
and tonnage, or to prohibit the importation of persona (nsoally limited 
to slaves), or to rcgukto commerce. 



ON ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION* 



On most of the facts involved in this libel, little controversy exists. 
It is certain that the respondents took the property of the plaintiife 
on board their steamboat, the Lexington, to carry it, on her last 
calamitous voyage, the 13th of Januaiy, 1840, from New York to 
Stonington, It is equally certain that it wag lest on that voyage, in 
Long Island Sound, at a pla«e where the tide ebbed and flowed 
strongly, and several miles fi'om shore, and probably without the 
limits of any State or county. It is certain, likewise, that the prop- 
erty was lost in consequence of ^ fire, which broke out in the boat in 
the night, and consumed it, with most of the other property on board. 
The value of it is also sufficiently certain, and that it was put on 
board, not bj an officer of the bank, but by Hamden, a forwarding 
agent for the community generally, and under a special contract 
between Harnden and the respondents, that the latter were not to run 
any risk, nor be responsible for any losses of property thus shipped 
by him. 

But some other facts are not so certain. One of that character ia, 
whether the fire occurred by accident, without any neglect whatever 
by the respondents and their agents, or in consequence of some gross 
neglect by one or both. It would not be very material to decide this 
last fiict, controverted aa it is and in some degree doabtful, if I felt 
satisfied that the plaintilfe could recover anywhere, and more especially 
in admiralty, on the contract made by Hamden ivith the respond- 
ents, for the breach of the contract to carry and deliver this property. 
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The first objection to such a recovery on the contract anywhere is, 
that it ■ffoa made with Harnden, and not with the bank. (Butler v. 
Basing, 2 Car. & Payne, 613 ; 15 Maaa. 870 ; 2 Story, 32.) Next, 
that he was acting for himself, in this contract, on his own duties, 
liabilities, and undertakings, and not for them ; and that the bank, so 
far aa regards any contract, looked to him and his engagement with 
them, and not to the respondents or their engagement with him, (6 
Bingh. 131.) Nest, that the articles, while on board the boat, were 
to be in the care and control of Harnden, and not of the master or 
owners ; and hence no liability exists on the contract even to him, 
much less the bank. (Stary on Bailments, p. 547, $ 582.) And 
tliis same conclusion h also urged, because Harnden, by his contract, 
made an express stipulation, that the property carried should be at 
his risk, as well as in his care. (See 5 East. 428 ; 1 Yentris, 190, 
283.) It is contended further, tb^t, if the bank can sue on Ham- 
den's contract made with the respondents, it must be on the principle 
of his acting in it as their agent, and not for himself alone ; and if 
so, and they, by suing on it, adopt its provisions, they must be bound 
by the stipulation in it made by him, not to hoH the respondents 
liable for any risk or loss. 

It is, however, doubted, whether, with such a stipulation, the 
respondents are not, by public pohcy, to be still liable on a contract 
like this, in order to insure greater vigilance over all things intrusted 
to their care (Gould v. Hill, 2 Hill, 623), and on the ground that 
the parties could not mean by the contract that the carriers were to he 
exonerated for actual misbehavior, but only for accidents otherwise 
chargeable on them as quasi insurers. (Atwood v. Enhance Insur- 
ance Company, 9 Watts, Sr ; 2 Stoiy, 32, 33.) 

It is insisted, nest, that, as the unusual nature of the property car- 
ried, in this case, we« not made known to the carriers, nor a propor- 
tionate price paid for its transportation, the owner cannot recover 
beyond the usual value of common merchandise of such a bulk. (Citi- 
zen's Bank v. Steamboat Nantucket, 2 Story, 32 ; 25 Wend. 459 ; 
Gibbon v. Paynton, 4 Burr. 2301.) 

But, giving no decisive opinion on the validity of any of these 
objections, as not necessary in the view hereafter taken, yet they are 
enumerated to show some of the difficulties in sustaining a recovery on 
this contract, notwithstanding their existence. 

Another important objection remains to be considered. It is, that 
no jurisdiction exists over this contract in a court of admiralty where 
these proceedings originated. The contract was made on land, and of 
cotiise within the body of the county of New York. It was also not 
a contract for a freight of goods abroad, or to a foreign country, the 
breach of which has been Tiere sometimes prosecuted in courts of 
admiralty. (Drinkwater et al. v. The Spartan, Ware, D. C. 149, 
by a proceeding in rem (155) ; De Lovio v. Boit, 2 Gall. 398 ; The 
volunteer, 1 Sumner, 551 ; Logs of Mahogany, 2 Sumner, 589 ; 
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6 Dane's Abr. 2, 1, Charter-parties. See a case, contra, in the 
records of Rhode Island, A. D. 1742.) 

But the law of Eiigl^d is understood to be, even in foreign char- 
ter-pai-tiea, against sustaining such suits, ex contractu, in admiralty. 
(3 D. & E. 323 ; 2 Lord Eaym. 904 ; 1 Hag. Ad. 226, and cases 
cited in 12 Wheaton, 622, 623.) 

By agi-eemeut of the judges in A. D. 1632, admiralty ivas not to 
try such cases, if the charter-party was contested. (Dunlap's Adm. 
14; 4 Instit, 135; Hobart, 268.) 

It seems, however, to be doubted by Browne (2 Browne's Civ. and 
Adm. Law, 122, 535), whether the libellant may not proceed in admi- 
ralty, if he goes t» recover freight only, and not a penalty. It is also 
believed, that, in this country, contracts to carry freight between 
different States, or within the same Stat«, if it be on tide-water, or at 
least on the high seas, have sometimes been made the subject-matter 
of libels in admiralty. (Dunlap's Adm, 487 ; 1 Sumner, 551 ; 3 
Am. Jur. 26 ; 6 Am. Jur. 4 ; King et al. v. Shepherd, 3 Story, 
349, in point ; Gilp. J). C. 524 ; Conkling, Pra. 150 ; Be Lovio v. 
Boit, 2 Gall. 448.) I am inclined to the opinion, too, that, at the 
time the constatotion of the United States waa adopted, and the words 
" cases of admiralty and maritime " were introduced into it, and juris- 
diction over them wag subsequently given in civil proceedings, in the 
act of 1789, to the District Courts, the law in England had in some 
degree become changed in its general principles in respect to jurisdic- 
tion in admiralty over contracts. Their courts had become inclined 
to hold, that the place of performance of a contract, if maritime in its 
subject, rather than the place of its execution, was the true test as to 
its construction and the right under it. This conformed, also, to the 
analogy as to conti'acia at common law- (See cases in Towne -o. 
Smith, 1 Woodbury & Minot, 135.) 

It is not unusual for the place to which the parties look for fulfil- 
ling their duties to be not only ditFerent from the place of making the 
contract, but for the parties to regard other laws and other courts, 
applying to the place of performance, aa controlhng and as having 
jurisdiction over it. (Bank of the United States v. Donally, 8 
Peters, 361 ; Wilcox v. Hunt, 13 Peters, 378 ; Bell et al. v. Bruen, 
1 Howai-d, 169.) 

Hence, for a century before 1789, Lord Kenyon says, admiralty 
courts had sustained jurisdiction on bottomry bonds, though executed 
upon the land; because, " if the admiralty \aB jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter, to say that it is nece^ary for the parties to go upon 
the sea to execute the instrument borders on absurdity." (See Mene- 
tone V. Gibbons, 3 D. & E. 267—269 ; 2 Lord Eaym. 982 ; 2 H. 
Bl. 164; 4Cranch, 328; Paine's C. C. 671.) On this principle, 
the admiralty has gi'adually been assuming jurisdiction over claims 
for pilotage on the sea, both the place of performance and the subject- 
matter being there reually maritime. (10 Wheat. 428; 7 Petera, 
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324; 10 Peters, 108; 11 Peters, 175; 1 Mason, C. C._50S.) 
Because, on the general principle just referred to, as to the object of 
the contract, if "it concemet! the navigation of the sea," and hence 
was in its natnre and character a maritime contract, it was deemed 
■within admiralty jurisdiction, though made on land. (Zane v. The 
Brig President, 4 Wash. 0. C. 454 ; 4 Mason, C. C. 380 ; The 
JemsaJem, 2 (Ml. 191, 465, 448 ; The Sloop Mary, Paine, C. C, 
671; Gilp. r>. 0. 184, 477, 429; 2 Sumner, l.)_ 

This is the principle, at the bottom, for reeoyering seamen's wages 
in admiralty. (Howe v. Nappier, 4 Burr. 1944.) 

Not that the consideration merely was maritime, but that the con- 
tract must be to do something maritime as to place or subject. 
(Plummer v. Webb, 4 Mason, 0. C. 880 ; Berni v. The Janus et al, 
1 Baldw. C. C. 549, 552; "A New Brig," Gilp. D. C. 306.) 
But we have already seen there are several direct precedents in Eng- 
land against sustaining these proceedings in admiralty on the contract, 
such as a charter-pai'ty or bill of lading, and strong doubts from some 
high authorities agsunst it in this country. Chancellor Kent seems to 
think a proceeding in admiralty, on a charter-party like this, carmot 
be sustained, except by what he calls "the unsettled doctrine laid 
down in De Lovio v. Eoit." (3 Kent, Coram. 162. See hkewise 
Justice Johnson's opinion to the like effect in Eamsey v. Allegre, 12 
Wheat. 622.) 

Looking, then, to the law as held in England in 1789, and not 
considering it to be entirely clear in fevor of sustaining a suit ia 
admiralty on a charter-party like this, and that it is very doubtful 
whether any more settled or enlarged rule on thia subject then pre- 
vailed in admiralty here, or has since been deliberately and generally 
adopted here, in respect to charter-parties or bills of lading, I do not 
feel satisfied in ovemiling the objection to our jurisdiction which has 
been made on this ground. 

The further arguments and researches since Waring v. Clarke (5 
How.) tend also, in my view, to repel still more atmngly any idea 
that admiralty jurisdiction had become extended here, at the Revolu- 
tion, in cases either of contracts or torts, more broadly than in Eng- 
land. 

But it is not necessary now to go into the new illustrations of this 
cited in the elaborate remarliS of the counsel for the respondents, or 
discovered by myself, in addition to those quoted in the opinion of the 
minority in Waring et al. v. Clarke, and in The United States v. The 
New Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodbury & Minot. Among mine is the 
declaration by Lord Mansfield himself, December 20th, 1775, that 
the colonies wished "that the admiralty courts should never be made 
to extend there," instead of wishing their powers enlarged (6 Ameri- 
can Archives, 234; Annual Register for 1776, pp. 99, 100); and 
there is likewise the protest of the friends of America, the same year, ' 
in the House of Lords, that the increase of admiralty power by some 
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special acts of Parliament was a measure fiivored at home raiher &&a 
here, and was not acceptable here, but denonoced by them aa an inroad 
on the highly prized trial by jury. (6 American Archives, 226.) 
Among those cited is the conclusive evidence, that in some of the 
colonies here before the Eevolution the restraining statutes of Richard 
II., as to the admiralty, were eo nomino and expressly adopted, 
instead of not being in force here. (See in South Carolina, 2 Stat- 
utes at Lai'ge, 446, in 1712, and in Massachusetts, Dana's Defence of 
New England Charters, 49 — 54; in Virginia, "theEnglish Statutes" 
passed before James I,, 9 Hening's Statutes, 131, 208 ; Common- 
wealth V. Gaines, 2 Virg, Cases, 179, 185 ; in Maryland, 1 Mary- 
land Statutes, Kolty's Report, 223 ; and in Rhode Island, her records 
of a case in 1763, at Providence.) 

But I pass by all these, and much more, because, notwithstanding 
the coarse of practice here the last half-century in some districts, and 
the inattention and indifference exhibited in many others as to the true 
line of discrimination between the jurisdiction belonging to the com- 
mon law courts and that in admiralty, enough appears to induce me, 
as at present advised, not to I'est jurisdiction in admiralty over a 
transaction like this on contract alone. I shall not do it, the more 
especially when a ground less doubtful in my apprehension exists and 
can be relied on for recovering all the loss, if the damage was caused 
by a tort. 

I have turned my attention to ascertain whether the facts in this 
case exhibit any wrong committed by the respondents of such a char- 
acter as a tort, and in such a locality as may render our jui-isdictjon 
in admiralty clear over it, looking to the principles of admiralty law 
in England, and also in this country, so fer as can now be discovered 
to have existed at the time of our Revolution. 

First, as to this, it is argued, that, in point of fact, gross neriigonce 
existed in the transportation of this property. If so, this conduct by 
the respondents or their agents may be sufficient to justify a proceed- 
ing ea: delicto for the nonfeasance or misfeasance constituting that 
neglect, and causing the loss of this property, entirely independent of 
the contract or its form, or the risks under it, or the want of notice 
of the great value of the property. Particularly might this be suffi- 
cient, if the injury was caused in a place, and under circumstances, to 
give a court of adiairalty undoubted jurisdiction over it as a marine 
tort. 

The question of fiict, then, as to neglect here, and the extent of it, 
may properly be investigated next, as in one view of the subject it 
may become highly important and decisive of the right to recover, and 
as it is our daty to settle ^cts in an adraii'alty proceeding, when they 
are material to the merits. 

As before intimated, it is here virtually conceded that the pj-operty 
of the plaintiffe, while in charge of the respondents a.s common car- 
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riers on the sea, was entirely lost, by the bm-ning of the boat m y^hich 
it was transportecl. 

The first inference from these naked facts would be, that tbe fire 
iraa prodnced by some cause for which the owners were responsible, 
being generally negligence, and that prima facie they were chargea- 
ble. (6 Martin, 681 ; Story on BMhnents, ^^^ 633, 538.) 

Indeed, the common carrier who receives property to transport, and 
does not deliver it, is always held primk facie liable. (Abbott on 
Ship., ch. 3, 'S- 3; 1 Ventris, 190; 6John8. 169; SJohns. 213; 19 
Wendell, 245 ; Story on Bailments, ■§ 533 ; 3 Kent, Comm. 207, 
216; 3 Story, 349, 356; 5 Biugh. 217, 220; 4 Eingh. 218.) 

If they would have this inference or presumption changed, so as to 
exonerate themselves, it must be done by themselves, and not the 
plaintif6, and by proof removing strong doubts; or, ia other words, 
turning the scal^ of evidence in their lavor in this attempt. Tliis 
idea ia fortified by the express provision establishing a preaumption, by 
the act of Congress, in case of damages by explosions of steam. (5 
Stat, at Large, p. 305, ^ 13.) 

Independent of this presumption, when we proceed to examine tbe 
evidence on both sides as to the contested poinfe of fact connected with 
the loss, it is found to be decidedly against the conduct of the respond- 
ents and their agents ; and, so far from weakening the presumption 
against them from the actual loss, it tends ivith much strength to con- 
firm it. There had, to be sure, been recent repairs, and eertiScates 
not long before obtained of the good condition of the boat. But, on the 
proof, die does not seem to have been in a proper state to giiai'd 
against accidents by fire when this loss occurred. Her machinery was 
designed at first to burn wood, and had not long before been changed 
fo consume anthracite coal, which created a higher heat. And yet 
there was a neglect fiilly to secure the wooden portions of the boat, 
near and exposed to this higher heat, from the natural and dangerous 
consequences of it. So was there an omission to use fire-bii(^ and 
new sheet-iron for guards, nigh the furnace. On one or two occasions 
shoriiy before tins accident, the pipe had become reddened by the 
intense heat so as to attract particutir attention ; and shortly before, 
the boat actually caught fire, it is probable, from some of those causes, 
and yet no new precautions had been adopted. 

In the next place, the act of Congress (5 Stat, at Large, pp. 304, 
305) requires the owners of steamboats "to provide, as a part of the 
necessary furniture, a suction-hose and fire-engine and hose suitable 
to be worked in said boat, in case of fire, and carry the same upon each 
and every voy^e in good order." (Sec. 9.) And it imposes also a 
penalty of $500 for not complying with any condition imposed by the 
act (Sec. 2.) 

Tbe spirit of this requisition is as much violated by not having the 
hose and engine so situated as to be used promptly and efiiciently, as 
by not having them at all, or not having them " in good order." 
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The hose and engine weve not kept together, and hence conld not 
he used on that fatal night. One ■waa stowed away in one part of the 
boat, and the other elsewhere, so as not to be in a situation to be 
brought promptly into beneficial use. 

Again, it was an imperative provision in the act of Congress before 
referred to (sec. 9), — and the neglect of it was punished by a fine of 
.'igSOO, on the owner as well as master,—" that iron roda or chaias shdl 
be employed and used in the navigating of aU steamboats, instead of 
wheel or tiller ropes." Yet this was not complied with, and renders 
their condiiet, in this respect, not only negligent, but illegal. 

Though, in feet, this accident may not have proved more fetal than 
otherwise from this neglect, the non-compliance with the provision waa 
culpable, and throws the bui'clen of proof on the owners to show it did 
not contribute to the loss. (Warmg et al. v. Clarke, 5 Howard, 468.) 
It ia trae, that Congress, some years after, March 30, 1845, dispensed 
with a part of this provision (5 Stat, at Large, 626), under certain 
other guards. Yet in this case even those other guards were wholly 
omitted. 

Nor does there appear to have been any drilling of the crew pre- 
viously, how to use the engine in an emergency, or any discipline 
adopted, to operate as a watch to prevent fii^es from occurring, or, after 
breaking out, to extinguish them quickly. Indeed, the captain, on 
this occasion, checked wie efforts of some to throw the ignited cotton 
overboard, so as to stop the flames from spreading, by peremptorily 
forbidding it to be done. 

The respondents, to be sure, prove that several buckets were on 
board. But the buckets, except in a single instance, were not rigged 
with heaving-lines, so as to be able to draw up waf^r, and help to 
check promptly any fire winch might break out. And in consequence 
of tlieir fewness or bad location, some of the very boxes containing the 
specie of the plaintiifa were broken open and emptied, in order to hold 
wafer. Lastly, when discovered, the oSicers and crew do not appear 
generally to have made either prompt or active exertions to extinguish 
the fire, or fo turn the vessel nearer shore, when this property, and the 
passengers, would be much more hkely to be preserved, eventually, 
than by remaining out in the deep parts of the Sound. 

The extent audnature of the liability thus caused are well settled 
at law. The property of the plaintifis was destroyed by fire, through 
great neglect by the defendants and their agents. Common carriers 
are liable for losses by fire, though guil^ of no neglect, unless it hap- 
pen by lightning. (1 D. & E. 27 ; 4 D. & E. 581 ; 3 Kent, Comm. 
217 ; 5 D. & E. 389 ; Gilmore v. Carman, 1 Smedes & Marsh, 279 ; 
King et al. v. Shepherd, 3 Story, Eep. 360; 2 Brown, Civ. and Adm. 
Law, 144 ; 2 Wend. 327 ; 21 Wend. 190.) These respondents were 
common carriers, in the strictest and most proper sense of the law. 
(King et al. v. Shepherd, 3 Story, Rep. 349. See other cases, post.) 

They would, therefore, be liable in the present case without such 
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neglect, if this view of it applied to a recovery on the ground of a 
tort as well as of a contract. But, m it may not, the next inquiry is 
if the facts disclosed a hieach of duty, a culpable neglect, either by the 
ofScers or owners of the vessel, amounting to a tort, and for which the 
defendants are responsible. 

It is well settled that a captain is bound to exercise a careful super- 
vision over fires and lights in his vessel, ordinarily. (Malynes, 155 ; 
The Patapsco Ins. Co. v. Coulter, 3 Peters, 287, 228, 229; Busk v. 
The Eoyal Ex. Ass. Co., 2 Barn. & Aid. 82.) 

He is required in all thinga to employ due diligence and skill (9 
"Wend. 1 ; Hice's It. 162), to act " ivith most esact diligence " (1 Esp. 
Ca, 127), or with the utmost care (Story on Bailm. $ 327.) But 
Low much more so in a steamboat, with fires so increased in number 
and strength, and especially when freighted with very combustible 
materials, like this, — chiefly with cotton ! 

His failure to exert himself properly to extinguish any fire amounts 
to barratry. (S Petera, 22%, 284 ; Waters v. Merch. Louisville Ins. 
Co., 11 Peteva, 213 ; 10 Peters, 507.) And if the property be 
insured against bai-ratry, the owners may then recover. 

To be sure, in one case, the owners of a steamboat were exonerated 
from paying for aloss by fire. But it was only under the special pro- 
vision of the local laws, rendering them exempt, if the fire occurred 
"by accidental or uncontrollable events." (See Civil Code of Lou- 
isiana, 63d article; Hunt v. Morris, 6 Martin, 681.) 

So the'written contract for freight, as well as that for insurance, 
sometimes does cot cover fire, but specially exempts a loss by it. (3 
Kent, Comm. 201, 207.) 

In such case, there may be no liability for it on the insurance, and 
doubtfully on the charter or bill of laduig, unless it was caused by 
gross neglect, crassa rtegUgenlia. But in case of such neglect, lia- 
bility exists even there. (3 Kent, Comm. 217; 3 Peters, 238; 1 
Taunton, 227.) In this view, the owners seem liable for all damages 
which they or their servants could have prevented by care. (8 Serg. 
& Bawie, 533.) As an illustration of what are meant by such dam- 
ages, they are those wbich happen, if on land, from unsldlful drivers, 
" from vicious and unmanageable horses, or when occasioned by over- 
loading the coaches, as these would imply negligence, or want of care." 
(Beckman v. Shouse, 5 Eawle, 183.) 

From the above circumstances, the conclusion is almost in-esistible, 
that what constitutes a gross neglect by the respondents and their 
agents, as to the condition of the boat and its equipments, existed here, 
and by the deficiencies and imperfection of them contributed much to 
the loss of this property ; and beside this, that want of diligence 
and skill on board, aff«r the fire broke out, as well as want of watch- 
fulness and care to prevent its happening or making much progress, 
was manifest. 

If any collatci'al circumstance can warrant the exaction of greater 
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yigilanoe than usual, on occasions like these, or render neglects more 
culpable, it was, that the lives of so many passengers were here exposed 
by them, and became their victims. This last consideration is impera- 
tive, in cases of vessels devoted both to freight and passengers, to hold 
the owners and their servants responsible for the exercise of every kind 
of diligence, watchfulness and skill, which the principles of law may 
■warrant. Beside the great amount of proprty on board on this occa- 
sion, they had in charge from one to two hundred passengers, includ- 
ing helpless children and females, confiding for safety entirely to their 
care and fidelity. All of these, except two or three, were launched 
into eternity, during that frightful night, by deaths the most painful 
and heart-rending. Had proper attention been devoted to the guards 
against fire, such as prudence and duty demanded, or duo vigilance 
and energy been exercised to extinguish it early, not only would large 
amounts of property probably have been saved, but the tragic suffer- 
ings and loss of so many human beings averted. 

In view of all this, to relax the legal obligations and duties of those 
who are amply paid for them, or to encourage careless breaches of trusts 
the most sacred, or to favor technical niceties likely to exonerate the 
authors of such a calamity, would be of most evil example over our 
whole sea-board, and hundreds of navigable rivers and vast lalces, where 
the safety of such immense property and hfe depends chiefly on the 
due attention of the owners and agents of steamboats, and is, unfortu- 
nately, so often sacrificed by the want of it. To relax, also, when 
Congress has made such neglect, when followed by death, a crime, 
and punishable at least as manslaughter, would be unfiuthfulness to 
the whole spirit of their legislation, and to the loudest demands of 
public policy. 

Their enactment on this subject is in these words (see statute before 
cited, sec. 12) : — " That every captain," &e., "by whose misconduct, 
negligence, or inattention to his or their respective duties, the life or 
lives of any person on board said vessel may be destroyed, shall be 
deemed guilty of manslaughter," &c. 

Showing, then, as the fiiCts seem to do here, wrongs and gross 
neglect by both the ownera and cSicers of the boat, the next step in 
oar inquiries is, whether any principles or precedents exist against 
their benng prosecuted in admiralty as a tort, and by a proceeding which 
sounds ex delicto, and entirely independent of any contract. 

The recovery, in cases like this, on the tort, counting on the duty 
of the carrier and its breach by the negligent loss of the property, is 
common, both in this country and abroad, in the courts of common 
law. 

Whether it be redressed there in trespass or case, when suing ex 
delicto, is immaterial, if, when case is brought, the fects, as here, show 
neglect or consequential damage, rather than those which aro direct 
and with force. And if case lies at common law on such a state of 
facta, there seems to be no reason why a libel in admiralty may not lie 
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for the wrong, whenever, as here, it waa committed on the sea, and 
clearly. within admiralty jurisdiction over torts. For the admiralty is 
governed by hke principles and facta, as to what conatitutes a tort, as 
prevail in an action at law for damages, and its ingredients are the 
same, whether happening on land or water. But case will lie at law, 
on facts like those here, for reasons obvious and important in the 
present inquiry. Indeed, on such facts the ancient action was gener- 
ally in case, and counted on the duty of the carrier to transport safely 
the property received, and charged him with tortious negligence in not 
doing it. (1 Price, 27; 2 Kent, Comm. 599; 3 Wend. 158.) 
In such proceedings at common law, the difference was in some 
respects, when ex delicto, more favorable to the owners, as then some 
neglect, or violence, or fraud, or guilt of some kind, must be shown, 
amounting to a breach of public duty by the carrier or his servants. 
(Hinter v. Dibdin et al., 2 Add. & Ell., N. S. 646 ; 2 New R. 454 ; 
2 Chit. B. 4.) . While in the action of assumpsit, more modem, but 
by no means exclusive, the promise or contract alone need be shown, 
and a breach of that, though without any direct proof of neglect, as 
carriers are, by their duties, in law, insurers against all losses except 
by the king's enemies and the act of God, ■ (3 Brod. & Bingh, 62, 
63 ; 19 Wend. 239 ; Forward v. Pittard, 1 D. & E. 27 ; 1 Esp. Ca. 
86 ; 2 Chit. R. 1 ; Aehmole v. "Wainwright, 2 Adol. & Ell., N. S. 663.) 

So it is well settled that these rules of law, and all others aa to com- 
mon carriers by land, apply to those by water, and to those boats car- 
rying freight, as this one did. (10 Johns. 1 ; 1 Wils. 281 ; 3 Esp. 
Ca. 127; 2 Wend. 327; 3 Story, 349. )_ 

What, then, in principle, operate against a recovery ? 

Some would seem to argue that a proceeding ea; delicto must be 
trespass, and that case is not one. But when it proceeds, as here, for 
consequential damages, and those caused by gross neglect, and not a 
mere breach of contract, it sounds exdelicto as much as trespass itself 
(1 Chit PI. 142; 3 East, 593; 2 Saund. 47, b.) 

The misconduct complained of here amounted to a tort, as much as if 
it had been committed with force. A tort means only a wrong, inde- 
pendent of or as contradJstinguisheiJ from a mere breach of a con- 
tract. The evidence here, in my apprehension, shows both misfeasance 
and nonfeasance, and a consequential loss from them, which it is cus- 
tomary to consider as tortious. It was here, to be sure, not a trespass 
vi et armis, and perhaps not a conversion of the property so as to 
justify ti-over, though all the grounds for the last exist in substance, as 
the pkintiffi have lost their property by means of the conduct of the 
defendants, into whose possession it came, and who have not restored 
it on demand, nor shown any good justification for not doing it. 

It is altogether a mistake, as some seem to argue, that force and a 
direct injury are necessary to sustain proceedings in tort, either at law 
or in admiralty, for damages by common carriers. So little does the 
law regard, in some cases, the distinction between nonfeasance and 
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a creating a tort and giving any peculiar form of action 
for it, that in eome instances a nonfeasance is considered as becoming 
misfeasance; such as a maater of a, vessel leaving his register behind, 
or his compass, or anchor. (3 Peters 236.) And "torts of th^ 
nature," as in the present case, may be committed either by "non- 
feasance, misfeasance, or malfeasance," and often without force. (4 
D. & E. 484 ; 1 Chit, PI. 151 ; Bouvier's Diet., Tort.) And even 
wbere mala fides is necessary to sustain the proceeding, gross negli- 
gence is evidence of it, (4 Adol. & Ell. 876 ; 1 Howard, 71 ; 1 
Spence's Bq, Jur. 425 ; Jones on Bailments, 8 ; Story on Bailments, 
■^^ 19, 20.) The action in such case is described as " upon tort," 
and arises ex delicto. (2 Kent, Gomm. 599.) In most instances of 
gross negligence, misfeasance is involved (2 Cromp. & M. 860) ; as 
a delivery to a wrong person, or carrying to a wrong place, or 
carrying in a wrong mode, or leaving a carriage unwatched or nn- 
gttajxled, (2 Cromp. & M. 360 ; 8 Taunt 144.) Where case was 
brought for damage by overloading and sinking a boat, it was called an 
action " for a tort," and sustained, though the injury was wholly con- 
sequential. (1 Wils. 281.) 

Again : it has been argued, that if direct force be not a necessary 
ingredient to recover in this form of action, it must in some degree i-est 
on the contract which existed here with Hamden, and be restrained by 
its limitations. But the boots are fiill of actions on the case where 
contracts existed, which were brought and which count entirely inde- 
pendent of any contract, they being founded on some public duty 
neglected, to the injury of another, or on some private wrong or mis- 
feasance, without reference to any promise or agreement broken. (12 
East, S9 ; 4 Howai-d, 146 ; Chit. PI. 156 ; Forward v. Pittard, 1 D, 
& E. 27 ; 2 N. Hamp. 291 ; 2 Kent. Comm. 599 ; 3 East, 62 ; 6 
Bam. & Ores. 268; 5 Burr. 2825; 6 Moore, 141; 9 Price, 408; 5 
Bam. & Ores. 605 — 609.) Some of the cases cited of this character 
are precisely like this, being for losses \i^ non-delivery of property by 
common carriers, and sued for as torts thus committed. (5 D. & E. 
389.) They go without and beyond the contract entirely. 

Nor is intent to do damage a necessary ingredient to sustain either 
case or trespass. (2 New B. 448.) Though the wrong done is not 
committed by force or design, it is still treated as ex delicto and a tort, 
if it was done either by a clear neglect of duty, by an omission to pro- 
vide safe and well-fumished carriages or vessels, by carelessness in 
guarding against fires and Other accidents, by omitting preparations 
and precautions enjoined expressly by law, or by damages consequent 
on the negligent upsetting of carriages, or unsafe and unskilful navi- 
gation of vessels. (See cases of negligent defects in caiTia^es and 
vessels themselves, 2 Kent, Comm. 597, 607 ; 6 Jurist, 4 ; Ine Re- 
becca, Ware, D. C. 188 ; 10 East, 555 ; 1 Johns. Cas. 184 ; 5 East, 
428. Or in machinery, Camden and Amboy Railroad v. Burke, 13 
Wend. 011, 627 ; 5 East, 423 ; 9 Bingh. 457,) Even if the defect 
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be latent. {3 Kent, Gomm. 205. See tboae of tareless atttntion, The 
Kebecea, Wai-e, D. C. 188. See those of non-conformity to legal 
requisitions, as hose and engiDe lieie not m good oidei, Waring et a!. 
V. Clarke, 5 Howard. See those consequent on negligent driving, 4 
Barn. & Crea. 223 ; Bretlierton v. Wood, 3 Brod. & Bmgh. 54.) If 
damage or loss happen by neglect or wrong of a servant of a common 
carrier, the princif^ is still liable, (13 Wend, 621 ; Story on Part- 
nership, ij. 489 ; Dean et al. v. John Angus, Bee's Adm. 869, 289 ; 
Story on Bailments, >§ 464; 2 Brawns, Civ. and Adm. Law, 136.) 
Thjs is necessary to prevent fraud; if such neglect be not evidence of 
fraud or misfeasance. The owner should be liable for employing those 
negligent. (Story on Agency, ^ 318 and note.) 

There is another important consideration connected with this view 
of the subject, and relieving it entirely from several objections which 
exist to a proceeding founded wholly on a contract rather tban a tort 
It is this : Where the injury is caused by a t«rt or fraud, no question 
arises as to any special agreement or notice, as with Hamden here, 
not to assume any risk. In shoi't, the agreement, of that kind here, 
does not exonerate, if " malfeasance, misfeasance, or gross negligence," 
happens by owners or their servants. (IS Wend. 611; 19 Wend. 
234, 251, 261 ; 5 Rawle, 179, 189 ; 2 Crompt. & M. 353 ; 2 Kent, 
Coram. 5 40 ; Brooke v. Pickwick, 4 Bingh. 218 ; 3 Brod. & Eingh. 
183.) Because the wrong is then a distinct canse of action from the 
breach of the contract, and the exception in it as to the risk was 
intended to reach any loss not happening through tortious wrong. ■ 
" Even with notice, stage-proprietors and carriers of goods would be 
liable for an injury or loss arising from the insufficiency of coaches, 
harness, or tackling, from the di-unkenness, ignorance, or carelessness 
of drivers, from vicious and unmanageable horses, or when occasioned 
by overloading the coaches, and these would imply negligence or want 
of care." (3 Bawle, 184.) It is further settled, in this class of 
cases, that the principle of not being hable for jewels, money, and 
other artacles of great value, unless notice was given of it and larger 
freight paid in consequence of it, does not apply. (4 Bingh. 218 ; 
5 Bingh. 223 ; 2 Crompt. & M. 353.) Because here the liability is 
not that of an insurer against many accidents and many injuries hy 
third persons of the property carried, and which it may be right to 
limit to such values as were known and aeted upon in agreeing to 
carry. But it is for the wrong of the carrier himself, or his agents; 
their own misfeasance or nonfeasance, and hence gross neglect, 
renders them responsible for the whole consequential damage, how- 
ever valuable the property thus injured or lost. (2 Barn. & Aid. 
356; 8 Tannt 174; 4 Binn. 31; 2 Adol. & Ell. 659; 5 Bam. & 
Aid. 841, 350; 16 East, 244, 245.) 

Some thinlc the neglect in such case, so as to be liable for valuables, 
niTiBt amount to misfeasance. (2 Adol. & El!, 659 ; 2 Myl. k 
Craig, 358.) It must be " misfeasance or grtras negligence,'' (2 
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Kent, Coram. 60T, note ; 13 Price, 329 ; 12 B. Moore, 447 ; 5 
Bingh. 223—225 ; 8 Mees. & Wek. 443.) By a reeent statute in 
England, under William IV., though the earner has been exonerated 
from the liability and care of valuables, without notice, yet he cannot 
be if gross neglect happens. (2 Adol. & El!. 646.) 

All this being established at law, what ia there to prevent tliis 
wrong from being deemed a tort, in connection with maritime matters, 
— or, in other words, " a maritime tort," — and subject to be prose- 
cuted in admiralty ? I am not aware that a marine tort differs from 
any other tort in its nature or incidents, except that it must be com- 
mitted, as this was, on the high seas. (See cases cited in Waring et 
al. V. Clarke, 5 Howfird,) These it was held sufficient to consti- 
tute a marine tort, and one actionable in admiralty, if the wrong was 
commiited only on tide-water. 

We have already suggested, also, as to the gist of the wrong, that 
gross neglect, the elements and definition of it, ai-e the same on the 
water aa on land, and consequential or direct damages by a wrong are 
regarded in the same light on both. The actions of case, as well aa 
trespass, at common law, in illustration of this, are numerous, as to 
toria on the water. (See ante.) 

Force, too, is no more necessary to constitute this kind of tort at 
sea than on land, or in admiralty than in a common law court. (3 
Story, 349.) That is the gist of this branch of the case. It is true that 
most of the libels in admiralty for torts are for such as were caused 
by force, like assaults and batteries (4 Rob. Adm. 75) ; or for colli- 
sion between ships on the sea, to the injury of person or property (2 
Browne's Civ. and Adm. Law, 110; Dunlap's Adm. 31; Moore, 
89) i or for wrongful captures (10 Wheat. 486 ; Bee's Adm. 369 ; 1 
Gall. 315 ; 3 Cranch 408) ; or for carrying off a person in invitnm 
(Dunlap's Adm. 53) ; or for any " violent dispossession of property 
on the ocean " (1 Wheat. 257 ; L'lnvincihle, 1 Wheat. 238 ; 3 Call. 
344.) And though, where trespass is brought at common law, or a 
tort IS sued for in admiralty as "a maritime trespass," there must 
usually have been force and an immediate injury (1 Chit. PI. 128 ; 11 
Mass. 187 ; 17 Mass. 246 ; 1 Pick. 66 : 8 Wend. 274; 3 East. 293 ; 
11 Wheat. 36, argu. ; 4 Rob. Adm. 75), yet it need not be implied 
or proved in trespa^ on the case at law, or in a libel in admiralty for 
Goiisec[«ential dajnages to property. Such a libel lies as well for a 
tort to property as to the person, on the sea (2 Browne's Civ. and 
Adm. Law, 109, 202 ; Doug. 594, 613, note ; 4 Bob. Adm. 73— 
76 ; Martin t>. Ballard et al., Bee's Adm. 50, 239) ; and for conse- 
quential injury by a tort there, as well as direct injury. (Sloop Car- 
dolero. Bee's Adm. 51, 60 ; 3 Mason, 242 ; 4 Mason, 385—388 ; 2 
Browne's Adm. 108 ; 2 Story, 188 ; 2 Sir Leoline Jenkins, 777.) 
It was even doubted once, whether, for such torts at sea, any remedy 
existed elsewhere than in admiralty. (2 Browne's Civ. and Adm. 
Law, 112.) Indeed, 1 Browne's Civ. and Adm. Law, 397, shows, 
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that, liPMilc iightt lusmg fiom luiitract, there were "obligations oi 
rights ansmg to the lEJured party tiom the toits or wron^ done by 
another " And these ■were dnided into those ansmg ex delicto and 
those quasi ev delicto , and the foimer included " damage " to prop- 
erty, aa in this case It meant injury to property by destiojmg, 
spoiling, or deteiioratmg it, and implied "faultuiess or mju'ftice'' 
(491), but not necessarily foiee Either tiespaas oi case sometimes 
lies foi a manne iortj even in the collision of vessels, where at timea 
the only force is that of winds and tides, and the efforts of the master 
were to avoid, rather than commit, an injury. (1 Chit. PI. 145 ; 2 
Story, 188; 11 Price, 608; 3 Car. & JPayne, SM.) Damages by 
insufficient equipments, ropes, &e., mnst be paid by the owners of the 
vessel to the merchant, even by the laws of Oleron (art. 10). (See 
Laws, 136 ; Laws of Wisby, art. 49.) And nothing is more conse- 
quential, or less with force, than that kind of injury. 

Finally, the principles applicable to the definition of the wrong or 
tort being here in favor of a recovery in admiralty, and there being 
no precedents in opposition, but some in support of it, the inference is 
strong that this destruction of the property of the plaintiffi may well 
be regarded and prosecuted in admiralty as a marine tort. 

Though I admit there are no more cases in point abroad, in 1789, 
for sustaining a suit for a consequential injury by a carrier as a tort, 
than on the contract, in admiralty, yet the principles ai-e most strongly 
in favor of relying on the tort, without any opposing decision, as there 
is to a libel on the contract. Beside this, other difficulties are avoided, 
and move ample jnstice attained, by the libel here for tlie tort, than 
by one for the contract. 

A moment to another objection, — that the libel in this case does 
not contain allegations in proper form to recover damages in admiralty, 
as if for a maritime tort. 

This libel ia in several separate articles, rather than in a single 
count. In none of them is any contract specifically set out, though 
in one of them something is referred to as "contracted." The libel 
aveis, that the respondents were common carriers ; that a public duty 
thus devolved on them ; that they received the property on boai-d to 
transport it, and so negligently conducted, it was lost. The breach is 
described throughout, not of what had been " contracted " or promised, 
but as a wrong done, or tort, and specifies several misdoings. It is in 
these words : 

" Yet the respondents, fheir officers, servants, and agents, so oateleasly and 
improperly stowed the said gold coin and silver coin, and the engine, furnace, 
nmchineiy, furniture, rigging, and equipments of the said ateamtoat were so imper- 
fect und icsuffioient, and the said respondents, thdc officers, servants, and l^ents, 
so carelesaly, improperly, and negligently mannged and conducleii tlie said steom- 
hoat Lesington, daring her Biud voyage, that by reason of such improper stowt^, 
imperfect and insuiSeient engine, furnace, maoliinerj, furniture, rigging, and ©qaip-. 
nients, and of such careless, improper, and negligent conduct, the said steamboat, 
together nith the gold coin and ailvor coin to tlie libellants belonging, were destroyed 
by fire on the higli Peas, and wholly lost." 
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Where contract and tort, in the forms ot dcclantion at common lair 
in actions of tlie case, are ivith dif&cnlty diocuminatcd, the general 
test adopted is, if specific breaches are assigned mounding ex delicto, 
it is case on the tort. (Jeremy on Carriers, 117 ) Here this is done. 

The same technical minuteness is not necessary in o, lihel as in a 
declaratioH at common law. (5 Eob. Adm, 322; Dunlap, Adm. 438, 
439; Ware, D. 0. 51.) Only the essential facts need be alleged, with- 
ont regard to particular forms, either in conti^act or tort. (Hall's 
Prac. 207, 138 ; Dunlap, Adm. 42T.) 

And in the same libel between the same parties, unlike the rule at 
common law, it is held by some that both conti'act and tort may be 
joined, though it is proper to state them in separate articles in the 
libel, like separate counts. (^Semble in 3 Story, R. 349; Dunlap, 
Adm. 89.) And in some cases it is clearly betf«r not to unite them. 
(Ware, D. C, 427.) Here, if the libel is considered ae but separate 
paragraphs of one article, it is a good one in tort. (Dunlap, Adm. 
^114, 115 ; 4 Mason, C. C. 541.) And if as separate articles, one of 
them is valid m tort. 

The forms of libels for maritime torts include those Tfhich caused 
only consequential damages, as well as those which caused direct dam- 
ages. Dunlap, Adm. 49 ; 3 Story, R. 349, one count seems to be 
for tlio Tvrong. 

There are cases of this kind merely for improper usage to passen- 
gers, by bad words and neglect; but no force existed, or was alleged. 
(3 Mason, 0. C. 242.) 

Others are hbels for seducing or carrying away a minor son of the 
plaintiff to his damage, like the actions on the case at common law. 
(Plummer v. Webb, 4 Mason, C. C. 380.) Yet they are called, as 
they are in law, " tortious abductions." 

So a libel lies for loss of goods " carelessly and improperly stowed." 
(Ware, D. C. 189.) 

But if the libel here iras less formal in tort, the liberality practised 
in admiralty pleadings, recording the substance chiefly, as in the civil 
law, would allow here any necessary amendments. (Dunlap, Adm. 
283; 4 Mason, C. C. 543; 3 Wash. 0. 0. 484.) Or would allow 
them in the court below, by reversing the judgment, and sending the 
case back, with directions to permit them there. (4 Wheat. 64, 63 ; 
4 Howard, 154; 1 Wheat. 264, 13; 9 Peters, 483.) 

The amount of damages which can be awarded in admiralty, in a 
case like this, has been agitated by some of the court, but was not 
argued at the bar. It is not without difficulty, but can in a minute or 
two be set right. By the ancient practice in admiralty, in case of 
contracts of freight made by the master, it is true that the ownera 
were liable, whether ex contractu or ex delicto, and whether in per- 
sonam or in rem, for only the value of the vessel, or the capital used 
in that business. (Dunlap, Adm. 31.) And if the vessel was lost, 
the remedy against the owners was entirely lost in admiralty, (Ware, 
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D. 0. 188.) ¥ct it is a conclusive answer, that here, as wel! as 
abroad, the rule of the civil and common law is to give the -whole loss. 
(2 Kent, Comin. 606 ; 3 Kent, Oomm. 217.) And tliat this rule of 
fill! damage iu a libel in admiralty has been adopted here after much 
consideration. Livingston, Juatice, in Paine, C. C. 118, sajs, that 
" it had long been regarded aa a general principle of maritime law" 
to make the owners hable for a tort by the master, and that now the 
whole injury was the measure of damage, without reference to the 
value of the vessel and freight. (See also, Del Col v. Arnold, 3 
Dall.383; The AppoUon, 9 Wheat. 8T6 ; 3 Story, E. 347 ; 2Story, 
R, 187.) 

This ia modified by some State laws, under certain circumstances. 
(See The Rebecca and Phebe, Ware, D. 0.) And in England, by 53 
Geo. in. ch. 99. 

But even there the owner is still liable beyond the value of the ves- 
sel and freight, if the damage or neglect was " committed or occa- 
sioned" with "the fault or privity of such owner." (See Statutes at 
Large of that year ; Phebe, Wai-e, D. C. 269. See, for ihis and other 
statutes, 2 Ero. Civ. and Adm. Law, 45, excusing owners if the pilot 
sdone is in iawlt. See 6 Geo. IV. ch. 125, f. 56; 1 Wm. Bob. 46; 
1 Dod. Adm. 467.) So the whole injury must be paid now on the 
contract, and the owners cannot (soape by abandoning the ve^el which 
did the wrong. (2 Bro. Civ. and Adm. Law, 206, not«.) 

On principle, also, this is the right rale in admiralty, clearly, where 
the owners themselvea at home, and not the msKter abroad, made the 
contract, or where they were guilty of any neglect in properly fur- 
nishing the ve^el, and not he. (Phebe, Ware, D. C. 269, 203—206.) 

The principle of his binding them only to the extent of the property 
confided to him to act with, or administer on, does not apply to that 
state of facts (Abbott on Ship. 93), bnt only to his doings abroad. 

The contracts made abroad are usually in his name, as well as by 
him, and not by the owners, and he only to sue or be sued. (Abbott 
on Ship., pt. 2, ch. 2, '?. 5.) 

In Waring et al. v. Clarke, which was a tort by the master at home, 
in a collision of two boats, the whole amount of the injury was awarded. 
(See also 1 Howard, 23 ; 3 Kent, Comm. 238.) So principle, no 
less than precedent, requires it now, in admiralty as well as common 
law, when the master is usually not a part-owner, but a mere agent 
for the owners, and doing damage, aa here, by unskilfulne^ or neglect, 
and not by wilful misconduct. (Ware, D. 0. 208 ; 1 East, 106.) 
For this, surely, those should suffer who selected him respondet supe- 
riori. (1 East, 106; Abbott on Ship., pt. 2, ch. 2, § 9; 2 Kent, 
Comm. 218.) 

It is a mistake, hkewise, to suppose, as some have, that the rule of 

damage is thus higher in admiralty than at common law, or when 

counting on the tort rather than contract. The only difference is, that 

in admiralty, if counting on the contract, doubts exist whether a reeov- 
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ery caa be had oil the precedents; while, if counting on the tort, no 
doubt exists, the place of the tort being clearly on the sea, and within 
admiralty jurisdiction. Nor do I see any sound reason for not sus- 
taining ttiia case in admiralty, when jurisdiction exists there orer the 
sabject, because this proceeding is in pei-sonam and not in rem. (6 
Am. Jur. 4; 2 Bro. Civ. and Adm. Law, 396; 2 GalL 461, 462; 
Hard. 1T3.) 

The jurisdiction is one thing, the form of proceeding another; and 
it is only when the vessel itself is pledged, and no personal liability 
created, so as to lay a foundation for an action at law, that the form 
of proceeding seems to help to give jurisdiction in admiralty, where 
alone the libel in rem in such case can he followed. (3 I). & E. 
269.) 

But even then, I apprehend, the subject-matt«r must he proper for 
admiralty, or it could not he prosecuted there in rem, because, if the 
subject-matter is a carriage or horse, rather than a ship or its voyage, 
or something maritime, admiralty would get no jurisdiction by the 
thing itself being pledged, or to be proceeded against. (The Fair 
American, 1 Peters, Adm. 87; Duponceau on Jurisdiction, 22, 23.) 

Indeed, the rule in England to this day seems to be adverse to pro- 
ceeding in admiitdty at all, even m rem, to recover freight. (Abbott 
on Ship. 170.) Kng et al. v. Shepherd et al, 3 Story, 319, was 
a libel, in personam, against a common carrier by water, and held 
that the liability was the same as on land, and an act of God to excuse 
must be iramediate, and that the burden of the excuse rests on the 
respondents, and they are not discharged by a wreck, but must attend 
to the property till safe or restored. 

So it has been adjudged by this court to be proper to prosecute in 
admiralty for marine torts, in personam as well as in rem. (Manro 
«. Almeida, 10 Wheat 473; The Appollon, 9 Wheat. 362; Bee, 
Adm. 141 ; The Oassius, 2 Story, R, 81; 14 Peters, 99.) See also 
the rules of this court (1845), for admiralty practice, to 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th (3 Howard, 7, Prefiice), and which expressly allow in 
libels for freight proceedings in rem or in personam, and in some 
trespasses to property either mode. 

I concur, theiefoie, in the judgment of the court, afSiining the decree 
for full damages, but on the ground of a recovery for the wrong com- 
mitted ah a miime tort, rather than on any breach of contract which 
can be pio=ecutod by these plaintiffs, and in atlmiralty. 
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It is important to notice in the outset some unusvial featui-ea in thia 
ease. The Supreme Court ia called upon to try the facts as well aa 
the law in it, and to decide them between parties m interest who belong 
to the same State, and as to a transaction which happened, not on the 
high seaa, as is usual in torta under admiralty jurisdiction, but t^'O 
hundred miles above the mouth of the Mississippi river, within the 
limits of a connty, and in the heart of the State of Louisiana. A 
question of jurisdiction, therefore, arises in this, which is very import- 
ant, and must first be disposed of. It involves the trial by jury as to 
trespaasea of every kind happening between the ocean and the head of 
tide-waters in all the numerous rivers of the United States, as well as 
the righta of the citizens near them, in such dispufea with their neigh- 
bora, to be tried by their own local tribunals and their own laws, rather 
tlian be subject to the great inconvenience and expense of coming 
hither, at such a distance, and under a different code, to vindicate their 
just claims. These interesting considerations in the case, and my dif- 
fering in opinion on them from the majority of the court, will, it is 
hoped, prove a sufScient apology for justifying that difference in some 
detail. 

A great principle at the foundation of our political system applies 
strongly to the present case, and ia, that, while aupporting all the 
powers clearly granted to the General Government, we ought to for- 
bear interfering with what has Iieen reserved to the States, and, in 
cases of doubt, to follow where that principle leads, unless prevented 
by the overruling authority of high judicial decisions. So, under the 
influence of kindi-ed considerations, in case of aupposed improvements 
or increased convenience by changes of the law, it ia an imperative 
duty on us to let them be made by representatives of the people and 
the States, through acts of Congress, rather than by judicial legisla- 
tion. (Paine's C. C. T6,) Starting with theae views, then, whiat is the 
character of the adjudged casea on the facts here to which they are to 
be applied ? 

Those to be found on the subject of torts through the collision of 
! n ostly of English origin, coming from a nation which is not 

1\ th ce of much of our own jurisprudence, but entitled by her 
as nm ce to great respect in all matters of maritime usage and 
adm 1 y 1 w. No principle appears to be better settled there than 
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that the court of admiralty has not juriediction. over torts, -vvliether to 
person or property, niiless committed on the high seaa, and out of the 
limits of a county. (3 Bl. Com, 108 ; 4 Instit. 134 ; Doug. R. 13 ; 
2 East's Crown Law, 803; Bac. Abr., Courts of Admiralty, A; 5 
Eob. Ad. 345 ; Ktzh. Abr. 192, 416 ; 2 Dod. 83 ; 4 Bob. Ad. 60, 
73 ; 2 Browne's Civ. and Ad. Law, 110, 204; 2 Hag. Ad. 398 ; 3 
D. & B. 315 ; 3 Hag. Ad. 283, 369 ; 4 instit. 136 ; Chamberl^ii et 
al. V. Chaiidler, 3 Mason's C. C. 244.) This is not a doctrine which 
has grown up there since the adoption of oui' constitution, nor one 
obsolete and lost in the mist of antiquity ; but it is laid down in two 
acts of Parliament as early as the fourteenth century, and has been 
adhered to uniformly since, except where modified within a few years 
by express statutes. (The Public Opinion, 2 Hag. Ad. 398 ; 6 Dane's 
Abr. 341.) 

The first of these a«ts, the thirteenth of Bichard II., declared that 
the admiralty mast " not meddle heocefoi-th of anything done within 
the realm, but only of a thing done upon the sea." (3 Hag. Ad. 282 ; 
1 Statutes at Large, 419.) Then, in two yeans after, to remove any 
doubts as to what was meant by ihe realm and the sea, came the 
fifteenth of Bichai-d II., ordering that of " things done within the 
bodies of counties by land or water, the admirals shall have no cog- 
nizance, but they shall he tried by tlie law of the land." (2 Picker- 
ing's Statutes, 841.) This gave to the common law courts there, and 
forbade to the admiralty, the trial of all colliaions between vessels when 
not on the high seas, and not out of the body of a county, though on 
watei^ navigable and salt, and where strong tides ebbed and flowed. 
(2 Hag. Ad. 398 ; Selden on Dominion of the Sea, B. 2, ch. 14.) 
And it did this originally, and continued to do it, not only down to the 
eighteenth century, but to onr Revolution, and long since ; because it 
was necessary to secure the highly-prized trial by jury, ratlier than by 
a single judge, for everything happening where a juiy could be had 
from the vicinage of the occurrence within a county, and because it 
secured a decision on their rights by the highly-prized common law, 
inherited from their fathers, and with which they were familiar, rather 
than by the civil law or any other foreign code, attempted to be forced 
upon tiie commons and barons by Norman conquerors or their parti- 
sans. 

Among the cases in point as to this, both long before and since our 
Revolution, one of them (Velthasen v. Ormsley, 3 D. & E. 315) 
happened in A. D, 1789, the very year the constitution was adopted. 
(See also Violet w. Blague, Oro. Jac. 514 ; 2 Hag. Ad. 398 ; 4 Instit. 
134 — 148 ; 6 Dane's Abr. 341, Prohibition.) And one of the most 
strenuous advocates for admiralty jurisdiction in Great Britain admits, 
that for damages done by the collision of ships, " if done at sea, 
remedy can be had in the admiralty, but not if it happen within the 
body of a county." (2 Browne's Civ. and Ad. Law, 111.) 

Since then, on his complaint, an express statute has been passed 
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(1 and 2 George IV., cli. 75, ^ 32), that any damage done by a 
foreign aMp, "in any hai-bor, port, river, or creek," maybe prosecuted 
either in admiralty or common law courts. (Tlie Christiana, 2 Hag. 
Ad. 184 ; 38 British Statutes, ch. 274.) And, later still, a like change 
is considered by some to be made concerning injuries by domestic 
ships, under the 4 and 5 Victoria, eh. 45. (See it in the Statutes at 
Large.) But till these statutes, not a case of this kind can probably 
be found sustained in admiralty, even on the river Thames, at any 
place within the body of a county, though yearly covered with a large 
portion of the navigation of the ivorid. (See cases before cited, and 1 
Dod. Ad. 468; 1 Wm. Bob. 47, 131, 182, 316, 371, 891, 474; 
Curtia' Admiralty^ tit. Collision.) 

Nor is this a peculiarity in the atlmiralty system of that country 
confined to torts alone. But the same rule prevails as to crimes, and 
has always been adhered to, with a single exception, ori^nally made 
in the statute itself of Eichard, as to murder and mayhem committed 
in great vessels in the great rivers helow the first bridges. (Com. 
Dig. Admiralty, E, 5, note ; Hale's History of Common Law, 35 ; 3 
Bob. Ad. 386 ; 4 Inst. 148 ; 1 Hawk. P. C., ch. 37, $ 86 ; Palmer's 
Practice in House of Lords, 371, note.) 

The next inquiry is, if this distinction, confining the jurisdiction in 
admiralty over torts to such as happen on the high seas without the 
limits of a county, rested on such important principles as to be adopted 
in this country 1 Some seem disposed to lielieve it of so little con- 
sequence as hardly to have been worth attention. But this is a great 
mistake. The controversy was not in England, and is not here, a 
more straggle between salt and fresh water, — sea and lake,^ tide and 
ordinary current, — within a county and without, — as a technical 
matter only. 

But there are imbedded beneath the surface three great questions 
of principle in connection with these topics, which possess the gravest 
constitutional character. And they can hardly be regarded as of little 
consequence here, and assuredly not less than they possessed abroad, 
when they involve, (1.) the abolition of the trial by jnry over large 
tracts of country, (2.) the sutetitution there of the civil law and its 
forms for the common law and statutes of the States, (3.) and the 
encroachment widely on the jurisdiction of the ti'ibunals of the State 
over disputes happening there between its own citizens. 

Without intending to enter with any minuteness into the origin and 
liistory of admiralty jurisdiction abroad, it will he sufficient, in order 
to illustrate the vital importance of this question of locality, to say 
that the ti-ial by jury and the common law, so ardently adhered to by 
the Anglo-Saxons, was soon encroached on after the Conquest by the 
Herman admirals claiming jurisdiction over certain maritime matters, 
not only on the ocean, and trying them without a jury, and on prin- 
ciples of their fitvorite civil law, hut on the watera within tlie body of 
a county, and where a jury could easily he summoned, and where the 
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prindplea of the common law had ever in England been a 
to prevail. A struggle, therefore, of course, soon sprung up in respect 
to this, 33 their monarchs had begun to organize an admiral's court 
within a century after the Conquest, but without any a«t of Parlia- 
ment now found to vindicate it. (See the Statutes at Large, and 8 
Keevcs' History of the Enghsh Law, 197.) And laying down some 
regulations as to its powers by ordinances, as at Hastings, under 
Edward the Fii-st, but not by any acts of Parhament consulting the 
wishes of the barons and the commons. Whether this was constitu- 
tional or not, it was sufficient to make them look on the admiralty aa 
a foreign and odious interloper. Eeeves says (3 Reeves' Hist, of 
English Law, 137), — "The office of admu-al is considered b^ the 
[French as a piece <k stafo invented by them," And whether it was 
imported thence by the coni^uerors, or originated with the Rhodians, 
or Romans, or Saracem, rather than the French or Enghsb, its prin- 
ciples seem to have been transplanted to weatei-n Europe from the 
Mediterranean, the cradle of commerce for all but the Asiatic world ; 
and it was regarded by the commons and barons of England as aa 
inti-uder into that realm, and without the sanction of Parliament. 

In the course of a few years, that same sturdy spirit, which in 
Magna Charta was unwilling to let the laws of England be changed 
for a foreign code, proceeded, by the ISth and 15th of Richard H., to 
denounce and forbid the encroachments of the admirals, and their 
new foi'ms and code of the civil law, into the bodies of counties and the 
local business of the realm. It praduced those tn'o memorable acts of 
Parhament, never since departed from in toria or crimes except under 
express statutes, and fixing the limit of jurisdiction for them at the 
line betiyeen the counties and the high seas. And they have ever 
since retained it there, excopt as above named, from the highest prin- 
ciples of safety to the common law, English liberties, and the inesti- 
mable trial by jury, — principles surely no less dear in a republic than 
a monarchy. 

If the power of the admiral was permitted to act beyond that line, 
it was manifestly without the apology which existed thus far on the 
ocean, of there being no jury to be called from the vicinage to try the 
case. (Prynne's Animadversions, 92, 93 ; Fitzh. Abr. 192, 216.) 
And if the act, by an alias and a fiction, was alleged to be dona in the 
county, when, in fact, it happened at a distance, on the seas, the jury 
wonld be less useful, not in truth residing near the place of the occur- 
rence, not acquainted with the parties or witnesses, and the case itself 
not being one happening where the common law usually operated, and 
with which the people and the judges were femiliar. 

This last eireumstanoe furnished another reason why the admiralty 
court was allowed there, and should be here, to continue to exercise 
some jurisdiction, beside their military and naval power, over the con- 
duct of seamen and the business of navigation when foreign. Because 
sach matters were connected with the ocean, with foreign intercourse, 
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foreign laivs, and foreign people, and it was desirable to Lave tlie law 
as to them uniform, and administered by those possessing some practi- 
cal acquaintance witli such subjects; thej being, in short, matters 
extra-territorial, intei-national, and peculiar in some degi-ee to the gi'eat 
highway of nations. It is when thus confined to that great highway 
and its concerns, that admiralty law deserves the just tribute some- 
times paid to it of expansive wisdom and elevated equity.* Then only 
there is an excellence in such regulations as to navigation over those 
for rights and duties on land; the last being often more for a single 
people, and their limited territory, while the former are on most mat- 
tera moi-e expanded, more liberal, — the gathered msdom of and for 
all maritime figes and nations. They are also what has been approved 
by all, rather than afew, and for the territory of all in common. And 
hence that beaotifHl tribute paid to them by Antoninus, and just as 
beautiful, that he was "lord of the world, but Law the lord of the 
sea." (2 Browne's Civ. and Ad. Law, 38.) 

The sea being common to all nations, its police and the rights and 
duties on it should he governed mainly by one code, known to all, 
and worthy to be respected and enforced by all. This, it will be seen, 
indicates in letters of strong light the very line of boundary which we 
have been attempting to draw, on grounds of deep principle, here as 
well as in England. It is the line between State territory and State 
laws on the one hand, and the ocean, the territory of all nations, and 
the laws of all nations, the admiralty and aea laws of all nations, on 
the other hand, leaving with those, for instance, residing within local 
jurisdictions, and doing business there, the local laws and local tribu- 
nals, but with those whose home and business are on the ocean, the 
forms and laws and tribunals which are more femiliar to them. This 
line being thus a certain and fixed one, and resting on sound princi- 
ples, has in England withstood the shock of ages. It is true, that 
some modifications have been recently made there, but only by express 
statutes, and carefully guarded so as not to innovate on the common 
law and the trial by jury. That this line of distinction was, in fiict, 
appreciated quite as highly here as in England, is shown by various 
circumstances that need not be repeated; but, among them were sol- 
emn resolutions of the old Congress against acts concerning trade and 
revenue, extending the power of admiralty courts beyond their ancient 
limits, and thus t^ng away the trial by jury. (1 Journal, 13, 20.) 
And as a striking evidence of the dangerous importance attached to 
this outrage, it was remarked in the convention of North Carolina, that 
" the Stamp Act and the taking away of the trial by jury, were the 
principal causes of resistance to Great Brita,in." (4 Elliott's Deb. 
157.) Indeed, this same jealousy of the civil law, and its mode of 
proceeding witiiout a jury, led, in the first legislation by Congress, to 

'And ihe ■vioe-admiral is hence quiuntly called " the jusliee of the peace for the 
sea," \is Sir Leoline JenkinB; but wlio ever supposed him flic justice of the peace 
two hundred milea inward from tiie sea ! 
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forbid going into chancery at all, if relief at law is as ample and appro- 
priate. (See sixteenth section of Judiciary Act, 1 Statutes at lai-ge, 
83.) So as to admiralty, a. statute of Pennsyivaaia, passed during 
the Revolution, allowed it only in cases "not cognizable at common 
law." (1 Dall. 106.) And our fathers never could have meant, 
that parties, for matters happening within a county or State, should lie 
dragged into admiralty any more than equity, if as full a remedy, and 
of as good a kind, existed in courts of law, where they could enjoy 
their favorite code and mode of ti-ial. (1 Bald. C. C. 405.) This 
would leave much to admiralty still, as well as to equity, and more 
especially in the former, by proceedings in rem. And when it became 
convenient to vest additional power in the same court, or power over a 
wider range of territory, as it might in the progress of society and 
business, it could be done here by express statute, as it has been in 
respect to the lakes, under the power to regulate commerce, and 
allowing a trial by jury if desired. 

In short, instead of less, much additional importance should be 
attached to this line of distmction here, beyond what exists in Eng- 
land ; because it involves here not only all the important consequences 
it does there, but some wliich are new and peculiar. Instead of being, 
as it once was there, a contest between courts of one and the same gov- 
ernment, it may become here a struggle for jurisdiction between courts 
of the States and courts of the United States, always delicate, and 
frequently endangering the harmony of our political system. And 
while the result there, in favor of the admiralty, would cause no addi- 
tional inconvenience and expense, as all the courts sit in one city, such 
a result here compels the partjes to travel beyond their own counties 
or States, and in case of appeal to come hither, a distance sometimes 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred miles. 

Admitting, then, as we must, that the doctrine I have laid down as 
to torts was the established law in England at our Revolution, and 
was not a mere technical doctrine, but rested on great principles, dear 
to the subject and his rights and liberties, should it not be considered 
as the guide here, except where altered, if at all, by our colonial laws 
or constitutions, or acts of Congress, or analogies which are binding, 
or something in it entirely nnauitable to our condition 1 The besi 
authorities require that it should be. (1 Peters' Ad. 116, 236, note ; 
1 Peters' C. 0. 104, 111, 114; 1 Paine's C. C. Ill; 2 Gall. 398, 
471 ; 3 Mason, 27; Eemis v. The Janus et al., 1 Baldwin's C. C. 
545 ; 12 Wheat, 6S8 ; 1 Kent's Com. S77 ; 4 Dall. 429 ; 4 Wash. 
0. C. 213.) Yet this is contested in the present case. 

Some argue that the constitution, by extending the judicial power 
to "all eases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction," meant cases dif- 
ferent from those recognized in England as belonging to the admiralty 
at the Revolution, or those as modified by ourselves when colonies. 
These jurists stand prominent, and iJieir views seem to-day adopted 
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by a portion of this court. (See the argument in Do Lovio v. Boit, 
2 GaJI. 898.) 

The anthoritiea which I have cited against this position seem to me 
overwhelming in number and strength ; and some of them come from 
those either engaged in making the constitution, or in construing it in 
the earliest stages of its operation. Let me ask, What hooks had we 
for admiralty law, then, as well as common law, — both referred to in 
the eonstitntion,— but almost exclusively English ones 1 What had 
the profession here been educated to administer, — English or French 
admiralty % Surely the former. The judges here were English, the 
colonies Englbh, and appeals, in all cases on the instance side of the 
court, lay to the Enghsh admiralty at home. 

What " cases of admiralty," then, were mo&t likely to he in the 
minds of those who mcorporated those words into the constitution 1— 
cases in the English reports, or those in Spain, or'Turkeyf- — ^ cases 
living and daily cited and practised on both in England and here, or 
those in foreign and dead languages, found in the assizes of Jerusalem 
near the time of the Crusades 1 

It is inferred by some, from 6 Dane's Abr. 352, 353, that cases in 
admiralty are to be ascertained, not hy Enghsh law at the Revolu- 
tion, but by principles of "general law." And Judge Washington 
held, it is said, we must go the general mai'itime law of the world, and 
not to England alone. (Dain et al. v. Sloop Severn, 4 Hazard's 
Penn. Reg. 248, in 1828.) But the whole tenor of Mr. Dane's quo- 
tations and reasons, in respect to admiralty jurisdiction, is to place it 
on the English basis ; and Judge WsKhington, in several instances, 
took it for his guide, and commended it as the legal guide. In the 
United States v. Gill, 4 Ball. 429, he says: — " But still the question 
recurs. Is this a case of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction within the 
meaning of the constitution 1 The words of the consfitufion must ho 
taken to refer to the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of England, 
from whose code and practice we derived our systems of jurisprudence, 
and, generally speaking, obtain the best glcssary." (See also 4 Wash. 
456, 45T.) 

Neither of these eminent jurists was ever likely to go to the laws 
of eontineutal Europe as guides, unless in cases not well settled eithet 
here or in England ; and then, as in the common law courts and in 
chancery, they might probably search all enlightened systems of juris- 
prudence for suggestions and principles to aid. Chancellor Kent, also, 
with his accustomed modesty, yet with clearness, supporting a like 
doctrine with that just quoted from Judge WaBhington, observes, — 
"But I apprehend it may :^ly be doubt^, whether the constitution 
of the United States meant, by admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
anything more than that jurisdiction which was settled and in practice 
in this country under the English jurisprudence when the constitution 
was made." (1 Kent's Com. 377.) Another strong proof that this 
was the opinion prevailing here at that time is, that a court of admi- 
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ralty was established in Virginia, in 1779, under ihe recommendation 
of Congress to all the States to mate prize eourta ; and, by the act of 
Assembly, it is expressly provided that they are to be "governed in 
their proceedings and decisions by the regulations of the Congress of 
the United States of America, by the acts of the General Assembly, 
by the laws of Oleron, and the Rhodian and Imperial laws, so far as 
they have been heretofore observed in the English courts of aiimiralty, 
and by the laws of nature and nations." (10 Hening's Stat. 98.) 
They thus, after our own laws, State and national, made England the 
guide. 

It is said by others, appealing to feeling of national pride, that we 
are to look to otn- own constitution and laws, and not to England, for 
a guide. So we do look to our own laws and constitution first, and 
when they are silent, go elsewbere. Bat what are our own la^vs and 
constitution, unlesa those in England before our Eevolntion, escept so 
far as altered here, either before, or then, or since, and except such in 
England then as were not applicable to our condition and form of 
government? This was the guide adopted by this court in its practice 
as early as August 8th, 1791 (1 Howard, 24) ; and as late as Janu- 
ary, 1842, it treated the practice in England as the rule in equity, 
where not otherwise directed; and in Gaines et al. v. Eelf et al., 15 
Peters, 9, it decided that when our own "rules do not apply, the 
practice of the Circuit and District Courts must be regulated by the 
practice of the court of chancery in England." (See, also, Vattier v. 
Hinde, 7 Peters, 274.) And most of its forms and rules in admiralty 
have been adopted in our District and Circuit Courts. (See Rule 
XC, in 1 How. 66, Pref ) And this court has again and again dis- 
posed of important admiralty questions, looking to England alone, 
rather than the Continent, ts a guide, when they differed. 

Thus the Continental law would carry admiralty jurisdiction over 
all navigable streams Yet this court has deliberately refused to do 
it, in The Thomas Jefferson, 10 Wheat. 428. Had it not so refused, 
in repeated instances, theie would have been no necessity for the 
recent act of Congress as to the lakes and their tributaries. So, the 
civil law gives a hen for repairs of domestic ships; but this court has 
not felt justified in doing it without a statute, because not done in 
England. (7 Peters, 324,) And in Hobart v. Drogan et al., 10 
Peters, 122, this coart felt bound to follow the Enghsh decisions as 
to salvage, though in some respects harsh. (See, also, 3 Howai-d, 
568.) 

So, when the constitution and the acts of Congress apeak, as they 
do in several instances, of the " common law," do they not mean the 
English common law? Tliis court so decided in Robinson v. Camp- 
bell, 3 Wheat. 223, adhering, it is said, " to the pi-incipW of common 
law and equity, as distinguished and defined in that country, from 
which we derive our knowledge of those principles." Why not, then, 
mean the English admiralty law when they apeak of " cases of admi- 
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ralty and maritime jurisdiction ' ' f TJiey of eoui-se must, by all analo- 
gous decisions and by established usage, as ivell as by the opinions of 
eminent jurists. The English decisions furnish, also, the moat nata- 
ral, appropriate, uniform, and well-ltnown principles, both for action 
and judicial decision. 

It would be extraoi-dinary, indeed, for this cotirt to imdertalte to 
exercise a legislative power as to this point, and without warrant to 
search the world over and select, for the trml of private rights, any 
law they may prefer. On the contrary, its duty rather is to declare 
the law which has already become ours, which we inherited fix)m oar 
ancestors or have enacted ourselves, and which is not vagrant and 
uncertain, but to be found in our own judicial history and institutions, 
our own constitution, acta of Congress, and binding precedents. Con- 
gress also might, in many instances, perhaps, mate the law better than 
it is, and mould it so as to meet new exigencies in society, and suit 
different stages of busings and civilization ; and, by new laws as to 
navigable waters, judicial tribunals, and various other matters, is 
yearly doing this. But does this court possess that legislative power % 
And if Congress chooses to give additional jurisdiction to the District 
Court on the lalces, or tide-waters, or navigable streams between 
them, and allow jury trials when desired, under its power to regulate 
commerce and collect a revenue, will this not answer every valuable 
purpose, and supply any new want or fancied improvement in a more 
satisfactory and more constitutional manner than for courts to do it 
without consulting Congress 1 

That Congress possess the power to do this cannot be plausibly 
questioned. The kite law as to jurisdiction over the lakes, which is 
given to the District Court, but not as an admiralty case under the 
constitution, and with a jury when desired, is a strong illustration of 
legislative opinion being the way we contend. 

Any expansion or enlargement can be thus made, and, by withdraw- 
ing in part the jurisdiction now conferred on the District Courte in 
any matters in admiralty, Congress can also abridge the exercise of it 
as experience and time may show to be wise. For this reason, we 
are unable to see the force of the ai'gument just offered by four mem- 
bers of this court, that if the English admiralty law was referred to 
in the expression of "allcaseaof admiralty and maritime jurisdiction," 
no change in it could be made, without being at the trouble and 
expense of altering the constitution. 

But, in further answer to this, let me ask if the constitution, as 
they contend, was meant to include cases in admiralty as on the con- 
tinent of Europe rather than in England, could the law as to them be 
more easily altered than if it was only the law of England 1 And 
would it not talte the intei-pretation of the admiralty law as much 
from the courts in one case as in the other'? 

It is conceded, next, that legislation has, in some respects, in Eng- 
land, since 1T89, changed and unproved her admiralty proceedings ; 
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bat this only fui'iiishes additional eTidencB that the Jaw was diffeo^nl 
when our constitution was fi-amed, and that these changes, when nae- 
fiil and made at all, should be made by legislation and. not by judicial 
construction, and they can rightfully have no force here till so made. 
(United States v. Paul, 6 Petera, 141.) The difference, too, between 
a change by Congress and by this court alone is, furthermore, that 
the former, when making it, can and doubtless will allow a trial by 
jury, while we are unable to do this, if we make the change by con- 
struing the case to be one legitimately of admiralty jurisdiction. 

Finally, then, the law, as it existed in England at the time of the 
Revolution, as to admiralty juiiBdiction over torts, is the only certain 
and safe guide, unless it has been clearly changed in this respect, 
either by ^e constitution, or acts of Congress, or some colonial author- 
ity. We have already seen that the constitution has not used words 
which are fairly open to the idea that any such change was intended. 
Nor has it made any alteration in terms as to torts. And no act of 
Congress has introduced any change in respect to torts, having in this 
respect merely ConfeiTed on the District Courts cognizance of "all 
civil cases " in admiralty, -without in a single instance defining what 
shall be such cases in connection with torts. The next inquiry, then, 
ia, whether the colonies changed the law as to the locality of torts, and 
exercised jurisdiction over them in admiralty, though committed within 
a county, and not on the high seas. 

I am compelled to go into these details more tlian would otherwise 
be done, considering their tediousness, on account of the great reliance 
on them in one of flie opinions just read. In order to operate on the 
point under coiraideration, it will be seen that any colonial change 
must have been so clear and universal as to have been referred to in 
the constitution and the act of Congress of 1789, and to be the mean- 
ing intended by their makers to be embraced in the expression of 
"cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction," rather than the 
meaning that had usually been attached to them by the English lan- 
guage and the judicial tribunals of England, for centuries. And this 
change, likewise, must have been clearly meant to be referred to and 
adopted, notwithstanding its great encroachment in torts on the boasted 
trial by jury, and which encroachment they were denouncing as 
tyranny in other cases, and notmthstanding its natural consequences 
would be new collisions with the powers of the State tribunals, which 
they were meat anxious to avoid. I have searched in vain to find acts 
of assembly in any of the thirteen colonies, before 1776, making such 
a change, much less in a majority or all of them. Nor can I find 
any such judicial decisions by vice-admiralty courts in any of them, 
much less in all. Nor is it pretended that any acts of Parliament or 
judgments in the courts in England had prescribed a different rule in 
torts for the colonies from what prevailed at home. 

It would be difficult, then, to show that a law had become changed 
in any free country, cKCcpt by evidence contained in its legislation, or 
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constitutions, or judicial deeisioTS. But some persons, and among 
them a portion of thia bench, have referred to commissions of office 
to vice-admirals as evidence of a cliange here ; and some, it is feared, 
have been misled by them. (1 Kent's Cora, 367, note; 2 Gall. 
373.) 

These commissions, in the largest view, only indicated what might 
be done, not what was actually afterwarite done under them. In the 
next place, all must see, on reflection, that a commissioQ i^ued by the 
king conld not repeal or alter the estabJiehed laws of the land. 

Beside the forms of some of these commissions, referred to in De 
Lovio V. Boit(2 Gail. 898), anentirecopyof oneof them is in Stotes, 
and another in Duponceau on Jurisdiction, p. 158, and in Woodcock's 
Laws of the British Colonies, p. 66. It will be seen that they are 
much alike, and tbough there are expressions in them broad enough 
to cover all " fresh waters " and " rivers," and even " banks of any 
of the same" (Woodcock, 69), yet tide-waters are never named as 
the limit of jarisdiction ; and, over and paramount to the whole, the 
judge is required to keep and cause to be executed there " the rights, 
statutes, laws, ordinances, and customs, anciently observed." Where 
anciently observed? In England, of course; and thus, of course, 
were to comply with the Engliah statutes and decisions as to admiralty 
matters. 

This limitation is inserted several times, from abundant caution, in 
the commission in Woodcock, 66, 67, 69. 

But, beside these conflicting features in different parfa of them, the 
commissions of vice-admirals here seem, in most respects, copies of 
mere forms of ancient date in England (Woodcock's Brit. Col. 128), 
and, of course, were never intend^ to be used in the colonies as alter- 
ations of the laws, and were, as all know, void and obsolete in Eng- 
land when differing from positive statutes. So virtually it was held in 
the colonies themselves. (The Little Joe, Steivart's Ad. R. 405 ; and 
The Apollo, 1 Hag. Ad. 312 ; Woodcock's Laws and Const, of the 
Colonies, 123.) These commissions, also, if they prove anything here 
actually done difierent fi.-om the laws in England, except what was 
made different by express statute, as to matters connected with breaches 
of the laws of revenue and trade, and not as to torts, prove quite too 
much, as they go above tide-water, and even on the land. 

But it is not believed that ttey led to any practices under them 
here difierent from the laws at home in respect to torts. ITone can 
now be found stated, either in reports of cases or contemporaneous 
history. Probablyin the colonies the same rules as at home prevailed 
on this, for another reason ; because no statute was passed as to torts 
here, and appeals to the admiralty at home existed, on the instance 
side of the court, till a recent change, so as to preserve uniformity in 
the colonies and at home. (Bains v. The James Baldw. 549 ; Wood- 
cock, 242.) A case of one of those appeals is reported in 2 Rob. 
248, 249, The Eabius. There the enlarged powers conferred on vioe- 
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atlmiralty courts by the 6 and 7 of William III., as to seizures and 
prosecutions for breaches of the laws of trade and revenue, are not, 
RS I understand the case, considered admiralty powers, and we all 
Icnow thev were not so 'per se or proprio vigore. A looser practice 
in the colonies, but no difference of principle, Mcept under statute, 
appears to have been tolerated. (Woodcock's Laws, &e., 273.) 

In accordance with this, Tucker, in his Appendix to Part I. of 1 
Black. Com. 432, after a careful examination of charters and other 
documents, conies to the conclusion, that the laws at home before emi- 
gration, both statute and common law, so fer as applicable to the 
condition of the colonies, and in favor of life, liberty, and property of 
the subject, " remained in fall force therein until repealed, altered, or 
amended by the legislative authority of the colonies respectively, or 
by the constitutional a«te of the same when they became sovereign 
and independent States." (See, also, to this effect, Montgomery v. 
Henry, 1 Dall. 49; 1 Chalmers' Op. 195; Woodcock, 156.) But 
what seems to settle this inquiry is the treatise of a colonial judge, 
giving some data on this very subject, and of course well infoi-med 
on the subject. Stoke's View of Constitution of British Colonies (p. 
270) contains an account of the admiralty jurisdiction in the colonies 
before the Revolution. 

Two things are clearly to be inferred from him : ■ — 1st. That 
admiralty and maritime cases extended only to matters " arising on 
the high seas ;" and, 2d. That the practice and rules of decision in 
admiralty were the same here as in England. 

Thus, in chapter 13, page 271, he says : — "In the first place, as 
to the jurisdiction exercised in the court of vice-admiralty in the 
colonies, in deciding all maritime causes, or causes arising on the high 
seas, I have only to observe, that it proceeds in the same manner that 
the High Court of Admiralty in England dora." "The only hook 
that I lave met with, which treats of the practice of the High Court 
of Admiralty in England, is Clarke's Praxis Admimlitatis, and this 
is the book nsed by the practitioners in the colonies,"* 

In connection with this, all the admiralty reports we have of cases 
before the Revolution, and of cases between 1776 and 1789, seem to 
corroborate the same view, and are worth more to show the actual 
jurisdiction here than hundreds of old commissions containing obsolete 
powera never enforced. There ia a manuscript volume of Anch- 
muty's decisions made in the vice -admiralty court in Massachusetts, 
about 1740. (See Curtis' Merchant Seamen, 348, note.) It will 

* Woodcock on the BritiBh Coloniea is equallj esplicit, that the lioe-admirajty 
courts ia the oolomes were calleil so because in fe«t subordinate to Bie admiralty at 
iiome, and with lilte juriBdiction, except where altered by positire statute. Thus, 
spealting of " the jurvBdiotion of the admiralty OTer suljjeota of maritime contract," 
he says, — " With respect to this authority it may he only neoessary to obserre, that 
in suoli mattcra the admiralty court in the colonies holds plea agreeably to the course 
of the samo court In England." (p. 272.) 
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be difficult to find in them, even in one colony, much more in the 
thirteen, clear evidence of any change here, hefore the K«volution, in 
respect to the Jaw concerning the locality of torts. 

The very first case, of Quitteville v. Woodbury, April 15, 1740, is 
a libel for a trespass. But it is carefully averred to have taken place 
" at the Bay of Honduras, upon the open sea, on hoard the ship 
King George." 

No other case of tort is printed ; and on a careful examination of what 
has not been printed, no case is found varying the principle. There is 
one for conversion of a vessel and cargo, July 80th, 1742, tried before 
George Cradock, deputy judge in admiralty, Farrington v. Dennis. 
But the conversion happened on the high seas, or what in those days 
was often termed the "deep sea." So a decision in the State of 
Delaware, in 1788, reported in the Introduction to 4 Dall. 2 (last 
edit.) ; the judge seems to concede it to be hiw in that colony, that all 
cases, except prize ones, mast happen " on the high seas," in order to 
give the admiralty jurisdiction over them. 

So a few cases before the adoption of the constitution are reported in 
Bee's Admiralty Decisions, though they are mostly on contracts. 
But they all mAe a merit of conforming to the course in the English 
admiral^, rather than exhibiting departurea from and enlargements 
of its jurisdiction. See one in A. D. 1781, Bee's Adm, 425, and 
another in the same year (p. 419), and another in 1785 (p. 869), 
But the most decisive of all is a case in A. D. 1780, in the High 
Court of Appeals in Pennsylvania, Montgomery);. Henry et al., 1 
Dall. 49. 

It was a proceeding in admiralty, regarded by some as sounding ia 
tort, and by some in contract ; hut as to the hne of jurisdiction, this 
having happened, as averred, on the river Delaware, the court say, 
through Eeed, their president, — " But it appears to us, that from the 
13th and 15tii Richard II., the admiralty has had jurisdiction on all 
waters out of the body of the county. There has been great debate as 
to what is meant by high ' seas. A road, haven, or even river, not 
within the body of the county, ia high sea in the idea of civilians. 
Therefore, if the river Delavi-are is out of the body of any county, we 
think it clear that it is withm the admiralty jurisdiction," 

In short, as to this matter, the fii'st principles of English jurispru- 
dence, as applicable to her colonic, show that there could be no differ- 
ence here on a matter of this kind, unless authorized by express statute 
at home, extending to the colonies, or by acts of assembly here, 
expressly sanctioned at home. 

Blackstone says,—" For it hath been held, that if an uninhabited 
country be discovered and planted by English subjects, all the English 
laws then in being, which are the birthright of every subject, are 
immediately there in force." (1 Bl. Com. 108 ; 2 P. Wms. 75.) 
Exceptions, of course, exist as to matters not applicable to their condi- 
tion, but none of them reach this case, and require consideration. 
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Were not we then British colonies, and beginning here in an uniii- 
habited country, or, what is equiTalent, tenanted by a people not hav- 
ing any civilized laws? Why, then, were not the principles of 
English admiralty law in force here in the vice-admiralty courta, as 
much as the English common law in other courts, — and which has 
been declai'ed by this tribunal to have been the basis of the jnrispnt- 
dence of all the States in 1T89 1 (8 Peters, 444.) Indeed, any 
laws in the plantations contrary to or repugnant to English laws were 
held to be void, if not allowed by Parl4ment at home. (3 Bl. Com. 
109, App. 380, by Tucker.) 

What is left, then, for the idea to r^t on of a change in respect to 
the locality of torts here, to give admiralty courts jurisdiction over 
them different from what existed in Eugmd in 1776 1 We have 
already seen that there is nothing in the constitution, nothing in any 
acta of Congress, nothing in aay colonial laws, or colonial decisions 
in the vice-^miralty courts. Some venture to infer it merely irom 
analogies. But, denying the competency for courts of limited jurisdic- 
tion, like ours, to do this, if impsuring jury trials and encroaching on 
State jurisdictions, without any expre^ grant or authority to that 
effect, let me aak, what aie the analogies 1 The only ones which can 
be imagined are cases of crimes, contracts, and seizures for breaches 
of laws of revenue and trade. But the decisions as to crimes prove 
directly the reverse. 

In respect to them, no change whatever on this point has occurred, 
and the rule recognized in this country as the true one concerning 
their locality is, like that in England, if tried in admiralty as being 
crimes by admiralty law, they must have been committed without the 
limits of a county or State. (4 Mason, C. 0. 308 ; 5 ibid. 290 ; 1 
Call. 49; 3 Wheat. 886, 871; 5 ibid. 76, 879; 12 ibid. 623; 4 
Wash. C. 0, 375; Baldw. C. C. 85.) 

And all crimes on the waters of the United States made puinshable 
in the courts of the United States, by art? of Congress, with few or 
no exceptions, if connected solely witii admiralty jurisdiction, ai-e 
scrupulously required to have been committed on the sea or the high 
seas, "out of the jurisdiction of any particular State." 

In all criminal cases in admiralty in England, the trial has also been 
by jury, by an express act of Parliament, ever since the 32 Henry 
VIIL (Com. Dig., Admirally), and so fer from the same principle 
not being considered in force nere, the constitution itself, before any 
amendments, expressly provided for all criminal trials of every kind 
being by a jury. (Art. 3, $ 2, and Federalist, No. 81.) 

So, tiie old Confederation (Article 9th) authorized Congi-ess to pro- 
vide courts for the trial "of piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas." (1 Laws, Bioren's edit., p. 16.) And when Congress 
did so, they thought it expedient to adopt the same mode of trial for 
acts "on the sea" as on the land, and "according to theconrae of the 
common law ;" and under a sort of mixed commission, as under the 28 
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Henry VITI., to try these offencee, consisting of the justices of the 
Supreme Court in each State, united with the admiralty judge, they 
imperatively required the use of a jury. (7 Journ. of Old Cong. 65 ; 
Duponceau on Juris. 94, 95, note.) 

rinding, then, that any analogy from crimes directly opposes, rather 
than favors, any change as to torts, let us proceed to the case of con- 
tracts. It will he necessary, before they can he allowed ajiy effect, for 
their friends to show that the locality of contracts has been changed 
here, and then that such change should operate on torts. Contracts, 
in one aspect of the suhject, did not differ as to their locality from 
torts and crimes hefore Kichaxd 11. any more than after. 

But, as the question in relation to the locality of contracts here is 
still undecided, and is hefore this court awaiting another argument, on 
account of divisions of opinion among its memhers in respect to it, no 
analogy can he drawn to govern other questions from what is itself thus 
uncertain ; and it is not deemed decorous by me to discuss here the 
moot question as to contracts, or, till the other action pending in rela- 
tion to them is itself settled, to draw any inference from what I may 
suppose to be, or not to he, their locality. 

Without, then, going further into the subtilties as to the locality or 
want of locality of contracts withm admiralty jurisdiction, so fully dis- 
cussed in 2 Gallison, 475, hy Judge Story, on the one hand, and in 
12 Wheaton, 622, by Justice Johnson, on the other, as well as in the 
case of the Lexington, at this term, it is enough to say, that is not the 
question now under consideration. It is, at the nearest, but collateral, 
and differently situated. For in trespass it was always a f«st, not only 
that it happened on the sea, instead of merely tide-water, but out of 
the body of a county. 

And above all this, those very writers who contend that locality does 
not govern the jurisdiction over contracts admit that it controls, and 
always has controlled, the right to try both torts and crimes (with the 
exceptions hefore named, and not influencing this question), during all 
the fluctuations and struggles about contracts during the last four 
hundred yeai's. 

In the rraolutions said to have been prepared by the judges in ] 632, 
with a view to arrange differences concerning jurisdiction, no change or 
modification is made as to torts. (Dunlap's Prac. 13, 14 ; Bevans' 
case, 3 Wheat. 365, note.) 

Nor was there any in the mutual arrangement between the different 
courts in 1575. (See it in 3 Wheat. 367, note ; Prynne's Ani- 
madversions, 98, 99.) And in Crowell's Ordinance of 1648, on the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty, so much relied on by those friendly 
to the extension of it, and by some supposed to have been copied 
and followed in this country, damages by one ship to another were 
included, but it was meant damages on the sea, being described as 
" damages happening thereon, or arising at sea in any way," (Dun- 
lap's Ad. 16.) 

VOL. II. 16* 
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Hence, even in admiralty >Yritera and admiralty courts, it is laid 
down repeatedly, "in torts, locality ascertains the judicial powers." 
And again, " in all matters of tort, locality is the strict limit." (2 
Bro. Civ. and Ad. Law, 110.) So, in The Eleanor, 6 Rob. Ad. 40, 
Lord Stowell add, "the locality is everything," instead of holding it 
to be an obsolete or immaterial form. 

Lastly, in respect to analogies ia seizures for breaches of the laws 
of revenue and trade, it is claimed that some change has occurred 
there, which should influence the jurisdiction over torta. But these 
seizures are not for torts, nor has the change in relation to the trial 
of them happened on any principle applicable to torts. Moreover, 
it haa been made as to seizures only under expre^ statutes, and the 
construction put on those statutes ; and if this is to he followed 
by analogy, no change can be made as to torte except hj espresa 



But there has never been any such statute as to them, and if with- 
out it the change was made by analogy, tide-waters would not be the 
test, as is here contended, but, like cases of seizures, any watei-s nav- 
igable by a boat of ten tors burden. It is even a matter of very 
grave douht, -whether a mistake was not committed in refusing a trial 
by jury in cases of seizure, imder our Judiciary Act, whenever 
desired, or, at least, whenever not made on the high seas. Kent, Dane, 
and sevei'al others, think the early decisions made on thk, and which 
have since been merely copied, were probably erroneous. (1 Kent's 
Com. 376; 6 Dane, 357.) 

So thought Congre^, likewise, -when, Feb. 13th, 1801 (sec. 11th), 
it conferred on the Circuit Court jurisdiction over "all seizures on 
land or water, and all penalties and forfeitures made, arising, or accru- 
ing under the laws of the United States." This was original cogni- 
zance, though not in a court of admiralty, and properly treated 
seizures on water as on land, and to be all, of course, tried by a jury. 
(2 Stat, at Large, 92.) This was a change made by Congress 
itself, iuded by some of the first lawyers in the country. But, aa 
the whole statute was repealed, on account of the obnoxioiK circum- 
stances aa to the judges under which it was passed, all the changes fell 
with it. 

The admiralty in England did not exercise any jurisdiction over 
seizures for revenue, though on the ocean. (8 Wheat. 396, note.) 
But it was in the court of exchequer, and was devolved on admiralty 
courts in the colonies for convenience, as no court of exchequer exist^ 
there. (Duponceau's Jurisdiction, 139, and note,) This additional 

{'urisdiction, however, was not an admiralty one, and ought to have 
leen used with a jury, if desired, as in the exchequer. Powers not 
admiralty are, for convenience, still devolved on admiralty courts ; 
and it was a great grievance, complained of by our ancestors here, 
that such a trial was not allowed in such cases before the Eevolution. 
Undoubtedly it was the expectation of moat of those who voted for 
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tliB act of ITs'J, thdfc the trial bjjaiy would not bo heie mtlilidd m 
cases of seizures foi breach of laws of the levenue, which thej had 
always insisted on as their constitutional right as Enghbhmen, and, a 
fojlion, as Ameiicans 

They had remonatiated eaily and late, and complained of this 
abridgment of the trial by juiy even m the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and aa one proKunent cause and justification of the Revolution 
(IJournal of Old Congiess, 45, 6 DanesAbr 357, Ealdw C 0. 
551.) As plenary evidence of tins, it is Decessary to quot« here bat 
a single document, as that waa drawn up by John Jay, afterwards the 
chief-justice of this court. It is the address by the old Congress, 
October 21st, 1774, to the people of Great Britain, and among other 
grievances says, — "It was ordained, that whenever offences should 
be committed in the colonies against particular acta imposing duties 
and restrictions upon trade, the prosecutor might bring his action for 
the penalties in the courts of ad/mirdlty ; by which means the sub- 
ject lost the advantage of being tried by an honest, uninfluenced jury 
of the vicinage, and was subjected to the sad necessity of being judged 
by a single man,— a creature of the crown, — and according to the 
course of a law (civil) which exempts the prosecutor from the trouble 
of proving his accusation, and obliges the defendant either to evince 
his innocence or to suffer." 

Now, after these reprobations of such a practice, — after two spe- 
cific amendments to the constitution to secure tte trial by jury in casits 
before doubtful, — and after three clauses in the Judiciary Act ex- 
pressly allowing it in all proper cases,— who can believe that they 
intended in the ninth section of that very act to use language which 
ought to be construed so as to deprive them entirely of a jury trial 
in that very class of cases where the refusal of it had long been 
denounced by them as oppiessive, unlawful, and one of the grounds 
for a revolution ' Should we thus brand them with duplicity, or tyr- 
anny'' 

As a single illustration that their views in tlie a«t of 1789 have 
probably been misconstrued or misapprehended, if seizures for breaches 
of the hws of revenue and tiade were in reality " cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction, ' as meant in the constitution, then no 
statute was necessary, like a clause in that of 1789, to make them so, 
and to make them so not at the line of tide-water, which is here con- 
tended for, but wherever a boat of twenty tons could go from tho 
ocean. And if they were not such cases to that extent and in that 
manner without a statute, but were common law and exchequer cases, 
then it is certain a statute would not make them "admiralty cases," 
but might devolve their trial on the District Court, allowing a jury, 
aa that trial was expressly reserved by the amendment to the constitu- 
tion in all common law cases. Stokes discloses the derogatory reason 
assigned for such a violation of our forefe-tbcrs' rights by some of the 
British statutes .before the Revolution (Stokes on Constitution of 
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Colonies, 360). With much naivete, he says, — " In prosecutions in 
the courts of vice-admiralty in the colonies for the breach of .any act 
of Parliament relating to the trade and revenue of the colonies, all 
qaeations as well of fad as of law are decided fay a judge alone, with- 
out the intervention of a jury; for such wag the inclination of the 
colonists in many provinces to carry on a contraband trade, that to 
try the fact of an information by a jury would be almost equivalent 
to the repealing of the act of Parliament on which snch information 
was grounded. In other respects, I apprehend the proceeding should 
be conducted as near as may be to the practice of the Court of 
Exchequer in England." And the reason said to have been assigned 
by Judge Chase for the construction first pat on the Judiciary Act — 
that seizures for violation of the laws of revenue and trade were 
meant by Congress to be treated as cases in .admiralty, and tried 
withont a jury, though they never had been so tried in England till 
the encroaching statutes, and never here except as our fethers declared 
to be illegally — is almost as harsh, and more derogatory on our 
fathers themselves, as being an act done by themselves, in saying it 
was to avoid "the great danger to the revenue if such cases should be 
left to the caprice of juries." (The United States v. Betsy, 4 Cranch, 
446, note.) 

Whoever could conjecture, for such a reason, that a statute was 
intended to have such a construction, seems to have forgotten the 
remonstrances of our fathers against the odious mesKures of England 
corresponding with such a construction ; and to have overlooked the 
probable difference in the feelings of juries towards laws made by 
tiiemselves or their own representatives, and those made hy a Parlia- 
ment in which they were not represented, and whose doings seemed 
often designed to oppress, rather than protect them. And what 
presumption is there that an exclusion of juries from trials as to 
trade and revenue, for causes like these, was meant to be extended to 
torts? 

The reason is totally inapplicable, and hence the presumption 
entirely fells. What a stretch of presumption, without sufficient data, 
is it to infer that this resisted case of seizures is first strong evidence 
of a larger jurisdiction in admiralty established here, and likely to be 
adopted under the constitution by those who had always ardently 
oppceed it, and next is evidence of a larger jurisdiction in other mat- 
teis, disconnected entirely with that and ill the reasons ever urged in 
support ot it ' 

The list mquiiy on this question of luiisdiction is. What have 
been the deciiion? conceimng the locality of torts in admiralty in 
the courts of the Umt«d States sin(,e the constitution was adopted 1 

It IS the una rtamty and conflict concerning these which has in 
part lend red it neces'iiiy to exploie with so much cai-c how the 
law ins htit lUicn oui pie^eiit system ti government went into 
operation 
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It k 3, matter of surprise, on a critical examination of the books, 
to see upon how aliglit foundations tMe clsumed departure from the 
established law in force in England as to torts rests, when looting 
to precedents in this country. I do not hesitate to concede to the 
advocates of a change, that the doctrine has been laid down in two 
or three respectable compilers. (Curtis on Merchant Seamen, 362 ; 
Dunlap'a Ad. 51.) But others oppose it ; and we search in vadn 
for reasons assigned anywhere in its favor. The authorities cited 
fix}m the boolra of reports in favor of a change here are not believed, 
in a single instance, to be in point, while several appeal- to maintain a 
contrary doctrine. 

They are sometimes mere dlcia, as the leading case of De Lovio v. 
Boit, in 2 Gall. 467, 424, that having been a case of a contract and 
not a tort; or as in 1 Mason, C. C. 96, that having occurred on the 
high seas. So Thomas v. lane, 2 Sumner, 1 ; Ware 75, 96 ; 4 
MSson, C. C. 380. Or they are cases cited, such as Montgomery v. 
Henry, 1 Dall. 49, which relate to contracts alone. (See, also, case 
by Judge Conkling, in New York Leg. Ob., Oct. 1846 ; The Maiy, 
1 Paine's C. C. 673.) Or they happened, as was averred in 1 Dall. 
53, on waters ont of any eounl^. Or they are cases of seizure for 
breaches of the laws of trade, and navigation, and revenue, depending 
on express atatute ahne. (The Vengefuice, S Ball. 297 ; The Betsy, 
4 Craach, 447 ; Wheelan v. The United States, 7 ibid. 112 ; Conk- 
ling's Pr. 350 ; 1 Paine's 0. C. 504 ; Gilp. 235 ; 1 Wheat. 920 ; 8 
ibid. 391.) And are, as before explained, probably misconstrued. 

The parent of many of these mistaken references, and of tlie deci- 
sions as to seiznres, is the case of The Vengeance, in 3 DaU. 297, a 
case which Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, justly says " was 
not snf&ciently considered" (vol. 1, p. 376). It was not a case of 
tort, as some seem to suppose ; nor even a seizure, under the act of 
1789, for a breach of the laws as to revenue and trade. But it was 
an infonnation for exporting arms, prohibited by a special act, passed 
22d May, 1793. 

Some of the references, likewise, are to cases of prize, which in 
England as well as here never depended on locality, like the high 
seas, but might be even on land, and were at first confen-ed on the 
admiralty courts by special commission, and were not originally a part 
of its permanent jurisdiction. (10 Wheat. 315 ; 5 ibid. 120, App, ; 
4 Dall. 2 ; Doug. 613, note ; 1 Kent's Com. 357.) Where any of 
the references in the boots here are to printed cases of tort, they uni- 
formly appear to have been committed on the high seas, or without 
the body of a county and State. (Burke v. Trevitt, 1 Mason, 96, 99, 
360 ; Manro v. The Ahneida, 10 Wheat. 474, 486, 487; The Jose& 
Begunda, ibid. 815 ; Thomas v. Lane, 2 Sumner, 1 : The Appollon, 
9 Wheat. 368 ; Plummer v. Webb, 4 Mason's C. C, 380, and Ware, 
75 ; Steele v. Thatcher, Ware 96.) If the act happened in foreign 
'es, in tide-waters, there may well be jurisdiction, as being not 
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within the body of any county here. (Thomas v. Lane, 2 Sumner, 
9.) Such waa the case of The Appollon, 9 Wheat, 368, not being 
a case within tide-waters and a county in this country. 

There is an expression in 12 Peters, 76, which is supposed by 
some to sanetioa a, change. But it is only a dictum., that ha,ving been 
a case of crime ; and the idea and the expression are, not that torfs or 
crimes could be tried in admiralty, when conmutted within a county, on 
tide-water therein, but that in mo case, if committed on land or above 
tide-water, could they be tried there as admiralty offences, but only 
as offences defined and punished by acts of Congress under the power 
to regulate commerce. (United States v. Coombs, 12 Peters, Y6.) 
This may be very true, and yet in torts, as well as crimes, they may 
not be punishable without a statute, and aa mere admiralty cases, 
unless committed on the ocean. 

During this session I have for the fii'st time seen a case decided in 
one of our circuits, which holds that the tide-waters of the Savannah 
river are within the jurisdiction of the admiralty, as to colhsions 
between boats. (Bullock v. The Steamboat Lamar, 1 Weatem L. J. 
444.) But as the learned judge seems to have taken it for granted 
that the question of jurisdiction htid been settled by previous deci- 
sions, he does not go into an examination of its principles, and cites 
only one authority (7 Peters, 324), which will be found to be a case 
of contract, and not tort. So that, with this single exception, so far 
as it be one, not a single repoi-ted case is found, and only one manu- 
script case referred to (Dunl. Adm. 51), where a tort was committed 
within one of our counties, though on tide-water, which was adjudged 
to be within admiralty jurisdiction, since the country was firat set- 
tled, or 'of a like character in England, unless by recent statutes, for 
the last four centuries. 

On the contrary, in Bee's Admiralty Reports and Peters', in Gil- 
pin's and Ware's, cases for torts are found, but all arising on the 
high seas, unless some doubt exists aa to one in the last, partly over- 
ruled afterwards in the Circuit Court. So, whatever may be the 
obiter dicta, it is the same as to all in Paine, Washington, Baldwin, 
and even Gallison, Mason, Sumner, and Story. Indeed, this result 
accords with what was rightfully to he anticipated from the rule laid 
down in the first elementary law-book in the hands of the profession 
at the time of the Revolution, that " admiralty courts ',' (3 El. 106) 
had cognizance of what is "committed on the high seas, out of the 
reach of our ordinary courts of justice." And " all admiralty causes 
must be, therefore, causes arising wholly upon the sea, and not within 
the precinctg of any county." (3 Bl. Com. 106.) 

Moreover, aa to American authorities directly against these sup- 
posed changes as to torta, it is hardly possible to find anything stronger 
than the absence we have just referred to, almost entire, of any 
attempt in actions to sustsun the jurisdiction in admiralty over torts, 
unless happening on the high seas, and the uniform settled i' 
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I, that it exists onlj there Bat htside tbs theie is tLe 
absence likewise of any colonial statutes or ujlonul decisions to bnng 
ifl question at all the adjudged cases at home ■nhi;,h governed this 
question here no l^s than there. Theie is next the lemait hy Chan- 
cellor Kent, that if tides ebb and flow in a county, a recovery cannot 
be had for a tort there, on the principles of the common law courts. 
(1 Kent's Com. 365, note; 3 Hag. Ad. 369.) 

And no one can read the learned Digest of Dane, without seeing 
that in torta he considers the trial by jury proper, wherever they 
occur within the body of any county. (6 Dane's Abr. Prohibition.) 
And it is laid down generally, in several other instances in this coun- 
try, that the locality of torts must be on " the sea," in order to confer 
jurisdiction on the admiralty. (Thackery et al., Gilp. 624, 529 ; 3 
Mason, 248 ; Baldw. C. G. 550—554. So in Adams v. Haffards, 
20 Pick, 130.) See also the colonial case before cited from 1 Dal!. 
53, Montgomery v. Henry et al., directly in point, that the line of 
the county was the test, and not tide-water, unless witliout the 
county. This was in 1780, and is most conclusive proof that no 
colonial enlargement of mere admiralty jurisdiction as to this matter 
had oecuiTed here in practice, either under the words of commissions 
to vice-admiralty judges, or any difference of circumstances and con- 
dition. 

But, beside this, one resolve of the old Congress shows that they 
considered the line of the county as the true one ; and hence its vio- 
lation in cases of trade and revenue, under statutes passed to oppress 
them, caused their remonstrances that the vice-admiralty courts had 
transgressed the ancient Hmil^ of the bodies of comities. (1 Journal 
of Old Con. 21 — 23.) How unlikely, then, is the inference from 
this, that the framers of the constitution regiuiied this encroachment 
as the true line, and, when protesting against it, not only meant to 
adopt it, but extend it to cases of torts ! 

It is not a little remarkable, too, that, in maturer life, Judge Story 
himself, in speaking of the jiiriadiction over torta (3 Com. on Constit. 
1659), says, — " The jurisdiction claimed by the courts of admiralty 
as properly belon^ng to them extends to all acts and torts done upon 
the high seas, and within the ebb and flow of the sea." That means, 
at common law, outside of a county. 

Thus, says Coke, in 4 Inst. 134: — "So as it is not material 
whether the place be upon the waters infra fluxum et refluxiiTn 
aqiuB ; but whether it be upon any water within any county." (Sea 
Laws, 234.) Again, the ebb and flow of tide, to give jurisdiction to 
the admiral, meais on the coast outside. (Foi'tescue, De Landibua 
L. Aug. 68, note.) So, in 2 Madison Papers, T99, 800, it will be 
seen that Judge Wilson deemed the admiralty jurisdiction to relate to 
what the States had not exercised power over, and to the sea. So, in 
The PederaUst, No. 80, cases arising on the high seas are said to be 
those embraced. 
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Indeed, the departure from the aettled line of juriadictioa aa to 
torts here, so fer as it may have gone in theory or speculation, seems 
likely to have begun in mistake rather than in any old commission or 
adjudication, founded on any statute or any well-settled principle. It 
is likely to have commenced either bj omitting to discriminate between 
torts and contracfa, or between torts depending on general principles 
and aeiaures for viokiting laws of revenue and trade, which depended 
on the words of a specid statute, and the construction given to those 
words ; or from a supposed but unfounded analogy to the rules as to 
prizes, with which our fethers were very familiar m the Revolution, 
and taking cognizance of them in admiralty here, as in England, if 
captured anywhere, not only on tide- water or "below high- water 
mark," but even on land. (4 Ball. 2 ; 2 Bro. Civ. and Adm. Law, 
112; 5 Wheat., App. 120.) Or it may have occurred, — and that 
prahabiy was oftenest the case, — from various general expressions in 
the English books and cas^ as to the admiralty jurisdiction being 
coextensive with tide-waters, when that expression means, in all the 
adjudged cases in England as to torts and crimes, — and must, on 
principle, as before shown, mean, in order to secure the trial by jury 
and the common law, — the tide-waters on the searcoast, the flux and 
reflux of the tide, out of the body of a county. 

There is a similar expression in Judge Story's Commentaries on 
the Constitution (vol. 3, '^ 1667), as to crimes, in speaking of the 
existence of admiralty jurisdiction over them in creeks " and bays 
within the ebb and flow of tide ;" but he takes care to add, very prop- 
erly, " at least in such as are out of the body of any county in a 
State," Probably the true origin of the whole error was by looking 
to espressions about tide-water, or the ebb and flow of tide, without 
noticing farther that the act most be in such tide-waters as " ai-e out 
of the body of any county in a State," and that this was indispensa- 
ble to be observed, in order to protect the invaluable principles we 
have been discussing. 

The power of the General Government and its courta over admi- 
ralty matters was doubtless conferred on account of its supervision 
over foreign trade and intercourse with other nations, and not to regu- 
late boats like these, far in the interior, and never going to any foreign 
territory, or even adjoining State, — much less touching the ocean. 
Nothing can be more significant of the correctness of ifiis limitation 
to matters on the ocean, than the remarks of Chief Justice Jay, in 
Chisholm v. Geor^a, 2 Dall. 475, that the judicial power of the 
Union wns extended to ' ' cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
because, as the seas are the joint pTOperty of nations, whose rights 
and privileges thereto are regulated by the laws of nations and treat- 
ies, such cases necessarily belong to national jurisdiction." 

Our forms of proceeding, also, in admiralty, and which are founded 
on substance, count usually on the transaction as having happened on 
" the high seas," knowing full well that they are the great theatre 
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and territory for the exercise of admiralty law and admiralty power ; 
and being obliged to loake such an allegation in England in order to 
gain jurisdiction. (Eos8 v. Walker, 2 Wils. 265.) 

Half the personal quarrels between seamen in the coasting trade 
and our vast shore fisheries, and timber-men on rafts, and gundalo 
men, and men in flat-boats, workmen in the sea-coaat marshes, and 
half the injuries to their property, are where the tide ebbs and flows 
in our rivers, creeks, and ports, though not on the high seas. But 
thej never were thought to ho eases of admiralty junsdiction when 
damages are claimed,— much less when prosecuted for crimes ; never 
in creeks, though the tide ebbs and Sows there through half of our 
sea-board towns, — never in rivers. All is within the county, and is 
usnally tiied before State officers and by State laws. 

It has just been remarked by one of my brethren, as to torts and 
crimes, as has been before said by some in controversies as to con- 
trasts, that the statutes of Richard the Second were not in foi-ce in 
the colonies. (See 2 Gall. 393, 473 ; 1 Peters' Ad. 233 ; Ware, 
91; Hail's Ad. Pract. 17, Pref.) I cheerfully concede it may well 
be doubted whether any portion of the common law or English stat- 
utes, passed before the settlement of this country, became in force 
here, unless suited to our condition, or favorable to the subject and 
his liberties. But these statutes were both. They were suited to the 
condition of those attached to the common law and jury tiial in the 
colonies, no less than at home, and they were in favor of the rights 
and liberties of the subject, to he tried by his own and not foi-eign 
laws, and by a jury for all mattera happening within the realm, and 
not on the high seas. And so tar from ancient statutes of that char- 
acter not having any force here, they had as much as those parte of 
the common law which were claimed, Oct. 14, 1774, by Congress, 
among the "indubitable rights and liberties to which the respective 
colonies ai'e entitled." (1 Journal of Congress, 28.) They came 
here with them, as a part of their admiralty law, as much as came 
any portion of the common law, or the trial by jury. They came as 
much aa Magna Chajta or the Bill of Eights, and they should exist 
here now, in respect to all matters, with all the vigor that charac- 
terized them at home at the time of our Eevolution. (Ealdw. C. C. 
551; Ramsey v.- Alleyne, 12 Wheat 638. So decided virtuaUj in 
Montgomery w.-Henry, 1 Dall. 53 ; Talbott v. The Three Briggs, 1 
Dall. 106.) ' ■ 

The principles, dear to freemen of the Saxon race, — preferring the 
trial by jnry, and the common law, to a single judge in admiralty, 
and the civil law, — which were involved in those statutes, could be 
no less highly prized by our American fathers than their English 
ancestry, especially when we look to their numerous resolutions on 
thm subject, both before and during the Revolution, cited in other por- 
tions of this opinion.* 

I'cmjnd one of tlve seal and perscvci-anoe in favor of 

17 
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One of oar soun'lest jurists lias said, long since, — "The common 
law of England, and every statute of that country made for the benefit 
of the subject before our ancrators migrated to this country, were, so 
far aa the same were applicable to the nature of their situation, and 
for their benefit, bi-ought over hither by them ; and wherever they are 
not repealed, altered, or amended, by the constitutional provisions 
or legislative declaration of the respective States, every beneficial 
statute and rule of the common law still remains in force." (Tucker, 
in Part 11. of Bl. Comm. App. 99 ; 2 Chalm. Op. 75 ; Woodcock, 
159j* 

■yVnether the IS and 15 of Richard 11. were in affirmance of what 
was the true limit of admii-alty jui-isdiction at first in England, or 
otherwise, is not very material. But it is certain that it was likely to 
be but declaratory of that, as the people were so devoted to the com- 
mon law trials by jury. The extraordinary idea, that these statutes 
were not in force here, was first broached in A, D. 1801, and then in 
a District Court, in direct opposition to the vieira expressed in 1 Ball. 
53. The point then decided nnder that novel notion was, that a lien 
existed for repairs of a domestde ship, mthout the aid of any statute, 
and has been since expressly overruled by this court in The General 
Smyth, 4 Wheat, 413. And why overruled by this court, but on 
the principle that the admiralty jurisdiction here was what it had 
been in England before our constitution, and not elsewhere, — not 
that of France before the Norman conr^uest, or that of Holland 
now? 

Indeed, Justice Story, as a commentator in respect to other clauses 
of the constitution no more open to such a construction than this, 
concedes that they are to be " understood " " according to the known 
distinction in the jurisprudence of England, which our ancestors 
brought with them upon their emigration, and with which all the 
American States were familiarly acquainted." (3 Story's Com. on 
the Constitution, 506, § 1639.) 

Nor let it be again offered m extenuation, that the power being con- 
current in the common law courts, the plaintiff from choice goes into 
the admiralty ; because the other party, who is often prosecuted only 
to be vexed and harassed, and who has rights as well as the plaintiff, 
may be thus forced into admu-alty, rather than the common law, much 
against his tdioice. Nor let it be said further, as an apology, that the 
trial by admiralty is better and more satisfactory, when our ancestors, 

the gJ'Siit charier, wMcli was Bndi as to require it to be read twice a year in eiioh 
catliedifil, and to have it ratified anew over tliirty times, when put in peril by 
ensrOMliing monarolis, (1 Stat, at LuTse [English], 274, oh. B ; also p. 1, note,) 

* Thus paoplo who go to form colonies " are not sent out to be slayeB, bnt to enjoy 
equal privileges anil fteedom." (QrotiuB, De Jure Belli, B. 2, ch. 9, § 10.) Or 
"the same rights auil pmyHages as those wbo staid at home." Or, as in tte cbarter 
of Eliittbeth to Kaldgb, " enjoy ftU the privileges of fi'ee denizens, or persons native 
of Boglaaid." (Part I, of Tucker's B)., vol. 1, p. 388, App.) 
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both English and American, have resisted it, and excluded it in al! 
common law cases, for reasons most vital to public liberty and the ■ 
authority of the local tribunals. Such an enlargement of a power so 
disliked by our fethers is also unnecessaay ; because, if desirable to 
have the United States courts try such cases, rather than those of the 
States, they can be enabled to do it by espi-ess provisions, under the 
power to regulate foreign commerce and collect revenue, as ia now 
done on the lak^ (12 Peters, 75; 5 Statuies at Large, 726; Act 
of February 26th, 1845) ; and reserving, as in that case, the right of 
trial by juiy.* 

I have mus examined this question in all its various aspects, and 
endeavored to answer all which has been suggested in lavor of a change 
here as to the line of admiralty jurisdiction in the case of the colhsion 
of v^sels, as well as other marine torts. 

Among my remarks have been several, showing that there was 
nothing in onr condition as colonists, or since, and nothing in the 
nature of the eobject and the great principles involved, whicn should 
render the same line of jurisdiction not proper in America which 
existed in England, but in truth some additional reasons in favor of it 
here. I do not now, in conclusion, propose to dwell much on this 
peculiar condition of ourg, though some members of this court have 
just urged it earnestly as a reason why the same line does not apply, aa 
they have why the statutes of Eichard 11. did not apply. But the 
idea is as untenable in respect to the principle generally, looking to 
our condition, aa we have already shown it to be in respect to those 
statutes. Thus, in that condition, what reason was there ever for a 
change 1 None. And, if otherwise believed, when we were colonies, 
would not the change have been made by acts of assembly approved 
at home, or an act of Parliament? And if not done when colonies, 
but supposed to be proper after the Revolution, would not the framera 
of the constitution, or of the Judiciary Act, have known it as quickly 
and fully as this court 1 and was it not more proper for them to have 
made such a change than this court 1 If our political institutions or 
principles required it, did not they know, and should not they have 
attended to that rather than we 1 If such a change had already hap- 
pened in the then thirteen colonic, and was too well Icnown and 
acquiesced in, as to torts and crimes, to need any written explanation 
or sajQction, why cannot it be pointed out in colonial laws, or in judi- 

■■ As some evidanee thiit the makers of this last law did not suppose it settled that 
the Disti-iot Courta could, as admiralty eoucte, have any jurisdictioo as to torts, 
l>eoaiiSB eomiQitfad on tido-waters -nitliiii a State, when they felt oM^ed to pass a 
special law to confer it on the Ifdtes, it was not conferred thero as eieroised on 
" tide-waters," which would June been sufficient, if so settled, but on " tha high 
Baas, or tide-waters within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction," &c This 
statute ia also sacupuloos to save the trial by jury when dee&ed, and thus aroids 
treating it as an admiralty power got in torts, aoless on the high seoa, by a construc- 
tion coutrarj to the political opinions and prejudices of our ancestors, ojid to the 
whole spirit of o« ' ' * ' ' ' 
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cial records, or at least in contemporaneous history of some kind? 
And if s«ch a change was required and intended, as eome insist, hj 
resorting to other than English law for a guide as to what were adnu- 
ralty eases within the meaning of the constitution, heeause something 
less narrow, geographically or otherwise, as it has been argued, some- 
thing on a gi-ander scale, and in some degree commensurate in length 
and breadth with our mighty rivers and lakes, was needed, — as if a 
systom which had answered for trade over all the oceans of the globe 
was not large enough for us,— then why not extend it at least over all 
our navigable waters, and not halt short at the doubtful, and fluctu- 
ating, and pent-up limits of tide- water 1 And was a change so much 
required to go into the bodies of nnmerous counties and States, to the 
jeopaj-dy of jury trials, by any increased dislike to them among our 
jealous fothersf Were they wishing, by mere construction, to let 
more and more go into the cognizance of the admiralty and be tried 
mthout a jury, and without the principles of the common law, when 
they had been so indignantly remonstrating against any and every the 
smallest encroachment by England on that sacred trial 'J And is this 
guarantee of a jury triid in such cases to be considered of auhoi-dinatfi 
moment in the views of those living at the era of the formation of the 
constitution, and the passage of the act of 1789, when their eagerness 
was such to guarantee it fully, that two of the only twelve amend- 
ments ever made to it relate to additional safeguards for this trial 1 
And in the Judiciary Act of 1789, there are introduced, ex indus- 
tria, three separate provisions to secure juiy trials. . 

Indeed, so far from there being anything in our condition as colo- 
nists, or in public opinion at the Revolution, which demanded a change 
enlarging admiralty forms and jurisdiction, the old Congress specially 
resolved, November 25th, 1775, when recommending to the colonies 
to institute courts to try captures, or devolve the power on those now 
existing, that they " provide that all trials in such case be had by a 
jury," which was going further in their favor, instead of short of 
what had ever been done in England. And, in 1779, Virginia estab- 
lished admiralty courts, under recommendation of the old Congress, 
and expressly allowed a jury in ail cases where either party desired 
it, if both were citizens. (10 Hening's Stat. 101.) The same is 
understood to have been done in several other States. (See The 
Federalist, No. 83.) In Massachusetts, under the old charter, as long 
ago aa 1673, the court of admiralty wis expressly tuthorized to allow 
a jury when it pleased. (Ancient Chaitei and Laws, 721, App.) 
Iredell says, also, in the North Carolma Convention (4 Elhot's Ueb. 
155) : " There aa-e different practices m re^id to this tiial in different 
States, lu some cases they have no juiies m admiralty and equity 
oases ; in others, they have Junes in them, as well as m suits at com- 
mon kw." ' 

And to the objections made -i^amst adopting the constitution, 
because the trial by jury might he icstiictod und i it ind suitors be 
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compelled to travel far for a hearing in ordinary cases (1 Gales' 
Debates in First Congress), it ■was argued that Congress ■would ■ 
possess the power to e31ow juries even in caSea in admiralty (The 
Federalist, No. 83), and afterwards, by the original amendments to 
the constitution, it was made imperative to allow them in all " cases 
at common law." Yet now, by considering torts within a county 
as ti'iable, or as "cases in admiralty," which was not done by the 
common law, nor when the constitution was adopted, either in Eng- 
land or here, we produce both, the great evila deprecated, — an 
abridgment of the jury trial from what prevailed both here and in 
England, and the forcing of citizens to a great distance from their 
State tribunals, to defend their rights under a different forum and a 
different system of laws. 

After these additional proofe of the caution of our ancestors to 
check the usual admiralty power of trial without a jury, and more 
especially to preyent any extension of it, could they for a moment, 
when so jealous of the Gfeneral Government and its ovei^hadowing 
powers, wish to extend them further than ever before, either here or 
in England*!* Did they mean to relinquish their time-honored and 
long-cherished trial for torts on water witlun a county, and take for a 
model despotic France, for instance, which knew no ti-ial by jury in 
any case, and where the boundaries between the admiralty and other 
courts were almost immaterial, being equally under the civil law, and 
equally without the safeguard of their peers ? And would they be 
likely to mean this, or wish it, when every such extension of admi- 
ralty jurisdiction was at the expense of the State courts, and transfer- 
ring the controversies of mere citizens of one State to distant 
jurisdictions, out of their counties and in certain events to the remote 
seat of the General Government, and then to be tried there, not by 
die common law, with whose principles they were feiQiliar, but by the 
civil, and when a full remedy existed at home and in their own courts 1 
Much less could they be supposed willing to do this when the trial 
of facts in this court was not to be by their peers from the vicinage, 
or on oral testimony, so that the witnesses could be seen, scrutinized 
and well compared, but by judges, who, however leai'ned in the law, 
are le^ accustomed to settle fiicta, and possess less practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject-matter in controversy. And what are the urgent 
and all-controlling reasons which exist to justify the new hne urged 
upon us, in such apparent violation of the coratitution, and with so 
inauspicious a depai'ture from anything required by oar condition, or 

* Inileet!, ia Boglaud, it has been oontroTerted whether the poiver in admiral^ to 
puniah torts anjwhece ever eiislM, even before Eioliard IL {8 Mason's C. C. 244), 
except throagli a JQFy, used to settle tiie :^ts iind assess the damages. (See 4 Hob. 
Ad, 60, note to Kuolter'a oase.) The Blank Boolr of the Admiralty, art. 12, p. 169, 
is cited as speaking of the nee of a jary twice in such oases. (See also Koughten, 
Bo Of Admivalis, 69, note.) And at this day, in Englaaid, in this class of toi'ts, as 
hereafter shown, the masters of Trinity House aot TirtnaUy as a JU17. 
VOL. II. 11* 
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from what seem to have been the principles and precedents at the 
Revolution ' 

It IS not the line of the civil law, any more than of the common 
law. If this innovation had extended admiralty jurisdiction over all 
navigable wateis, it would have been, at least, less vague, and found 
some vindication in its analogy to the civil code. (Digest, 43, tit. 12, 
13; Code Nipoleon, B. 2, ch. 2, tit. 556; Zouch'e Elements of 
Jurisp 382 ) But the rule of tide-water within a county, and not on 
the sea, confoims to no code or precedent; neither marching boldly 
over all which is navigable, nor halting where the ocean meets the 
land , neither shunning to make wide inroads into the territories of 
juries, nor pushing as far as all which is nautical and commercial goes. 
The only plausible apology for it, which I can find, is in a total mis- 
conception, before adverted to, of the ancient and true rale, which was 
tide-water, but, at the same time, tide-water without the body of the 
county, on the high seas. But, instead of the flux and reflux of the 
tide on the high seas, and without the body of the county or State, and 
to support wmeh line stood the great pillars of a jury trial and the 
common law, have been attempted to be substituted, and that without 
authority of any statute or clause in the constitution, as to torts, the 
impulaea from the tides at any and every distance from the ocean, 
sometimes encroaching from one to two hundred miles into the interior 
of counties and States, and prostrating those great pillai-s mmt valuable 
to the people of the States. And what, let me repeat the inquiry, is 
gained by such a haaardous construction "^ Not an adherence to old 
and established rules ; not a respect foi State r gbt i t strengthening 
the Union or ifa clear powe a wl e e assi le 1 but weakening by 
extending them to doubtful, in tating and nnecessary topics ; not an 
extension of a good system, alloi\ ng the admiralty to be one for all 
nautical matters, to all navigable vate s an 1 com n C al questions, but 
felling short, in some of our vast r ers o nland seas near one thou- 
sand miles from the head of navigation, and cutting off several cities 
with twenty, thirty, and even forty thousand population. The late 
aot of I'ehruary 2oth, 1845 (5 Statutes at Large, 726), was intended 
to remedy this, but does not include any cases above tide-water on the 
Mississippi, or Cumberland, or Ohio, and many others, bnt only those 
on the lakes and their tributari^, and very properly even there 
reserves, with scrupulous care, not only the right to either party of 
a trial by jury, but any remedy existing at common law or in the 
States. 

So, looking to results, if we disclaim jurisdiction here, what evil can 
happen 1 Only that our citizens in this class of cases will he allowed 
to be tried by their own State courts. State laws, and State juries. 
While, if we do the contrary, the powers of both States and juries will 
be encroached on, and just dissatisfaction excited, and the harmonious 
workings of our political system disturbed. So, too, if our national 
views have become actually changed so greatly, that a trial by a single 
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judge, and in admiralty, is preferred to a ti'ial by jury in the State 
triburiala or the Circuit Courts, then our overruling the jurisdiction in 
this ease will only leave Congre^ to declare tlie ftbaiige, and provide 
for it, rather than tbis tribunal. 

So the excuse for trying such cases in admiralty rather than in 
courts of common law, which some have offered, on the gi-ound t!iat 
the i-ules of decision are much the same, appears very ili- considered, 
when, if the civil law in this instance does not difier e^entially from 
the common law, the rules of evidence by it do, depriving us, as triers, 
of the sight of the iritnesaes, and their apparent capacity and charac- 
ter, and depriving the defendant of the invaluable trial by jury, and 
stripping him of the right of being tried, and the State courts of the 
j-ight of trying controversies between their citizens, in the neighbor- 
hood where they occur. "Ali controverai^ directly between citizen 
and citizen will still remain with the local courts," said Mr. Madison, 
in the Virginia convention. (3 Elliott's Deb. 489.) 

Now, after all this caution exercised in England not to extend nor 
change admiralty jurisdiction there without the aid of express statute 
and a reservation of common law remedies,— after a refusal to do it here 
recently as to the lakes and their tributaries, except in the same way, 
and preserving the trial by jury,— after all the sensitiveness of onr 
fathers in not doing it as to seianres for breach of revenue and naviga- 
tion laws, except by express statute, — after their remonstrances and 
cautions in various ways against abridging the trial hyjiiry, — after 
the jealousy entertained when the constitution was adopted, that 
this court might absorb too much power from the State ti-ibunals, and 
the respect and forheaia,nce which ai'e always justly due to the reserved 
rights of the States,— it certainly seems much wiser in doubtful cases 
fo let Congress extend our power, than to do it ourselves, by construc- 
tion or analogy. 

So far from disturbing decisions and rules of property clearly set- 
tled, I am, for one, sb-ongly disposed to uphold them, stare decisis, and 
hence I am inclined in this case to stand by the ancient landmarks, 
and not set everything afloat,— to stand, in fine, by decisions, repeated 
and undoubted, which govern this jurisdiction, till a different rule is 
pr^cribed by Congress, 

The first doubt as to the jurisdiction in admiralty over the present 
case is thus sustained, but, beiag overruled by a majority of the court, 
I proceed briefly to examine the next objection. It is one founded in 
fiict. It denies that the tide did in truth ebb and flow at Bayou Goula, 
the place of this collision, in ordinary times. 

Thera is no pretence that the \Tater there is salt, or comes back from 
the ocean, or that the tide there sets upward in a current, or ever did, 
in any stage of the water in the Mississippi. Yet this is the ordinary 
idea of the ebb and flow of the tide. I concede, however, that it has 
been settled, by adjudged cases, that the tide is considered in law to 
ebb and flow in any place where it affects the water daily and rega- 
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lai'Iy, by making it higher or lower ia conaequeaee of ita palsiitions, 
though no current back be caused by it. (Bex v. Smith, 2 Doug. 
441 ; The Planter, 7 Peters, S43; Hooker v. Commings, 20 Johns. 
98; Angell on Tide-waters, 637.) Yet this, of course, must bo a vis- 
ible, distinct rise and ial!, and one daily caused hy the tides, by being 
regular, periodical, and corresponding with their movements. Amidst 
conflicting evidence on a point hte this, it is much safer to rely on col- 
lateral facts, if there be any important ones admitted, and on expert 
or scientific men, who understand the subject, than on casnaJ observ- 
ers. The sea is conceded to be two hundred and three miles distant ; 
and the current of the Mississippi bo strong as to be seen and felt far 
out to sea, sometimes quite forty miles. The tides on that coast are 
but eighteen or twenty inches high. The velocity of the cuiTent of 
the river is ordinarily three to four miles an hour in high water, and 
tlie river is two hundred feet deep for one hundred miles above New 
Orleans. (Stoddard's Hist, of Louisiana, 158.) It therefore becomes 
manifest, that, on general principles, sucb a current, with its vast vol- 
ume of water, couM not only never be turned baxsk or overeomo by the 
small tides of eighteen inches, as the fiiot of ita influence forty miles at 
sea also demonstrates, but would not probably, in ordinary times, be 
at all affected in a sensible and regular manner two hundred and three 
miles distant, and weakened by all the namerous bends in that mighty 
river. IVom New Orleans to St. Louis the bends are such, that a 
boat must cross the stream 390 times. (Stoddard's Hist, of Louis- 
iana, 374.) 

Again, the descent in the river from the place of this collision to 
the ocean is quite a foot and a half, all the usual rise of the tide on 
the coast ; and hence, at a low stage of water in the river, much moi-e 
at a high one, thirty feet above the lowest, no tides are likely to be 
felt, nor would they probably be diiring the whole season of a Ml 
river, from November to June. 

In the next place, several witnesses testify as to their observations 
in respect to the tides, and confirm what might be expected from these 
collateral facts. The most scientific among them took frequent obser- 
vations for two years, at or nigh Jefferson College, thirty-seven miles 
neitrer the sea than the place of this collision, to ascertain this very 
fact, and testifies that no regular daily influence is felt there from the 
tides. Oscillations may occur, but not regularly, nor as tides. They 
happen in that way even near the foot of the Falls of Niagara, but of 
course are produced by causes entirely disconnected from the tides of 
the ocean, So they happen, from other causes, on most of our inte- 
rior lakes. 

Sometimes continued winds in one direction make a great diiference 
in the rise of the water at different places ; and sometimes the empty- 
ing in near of large tributary streams, chaikgeable in their size, at dif- 
ferent seasons. Both of these are testified to occur in the Mississippi 
in its lower parts. At higb water, which prevails over half the year, 
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from rains and tlie dissolving of snow, it also deserves notice tliat the 
fen of the river towards the ocean is near one and two-thirds of an 
inch per mile ; and the difference between high and low water mark 
near Bayou Goula is, also, as before noticed, from thirty to thuty- 
three feet. 

!BVom all this, it is easy to see, that, during more than half the 
year, it is hardly possible tliat a regular tide from the ocean, should 
be felt there, tliough it is admitted that, in conflict with this, some 
witnesses testify to what they consider such tides there, and, indeed, as 
higli up as 33aj'ou Sarah. But their evidence is insufficient to over- 
come, in my mind, the force of the otlier facts and testimony on this 
su^ect. 

In connection with this point, it seems to be conceded, also, that, in 
order to give admiralty jurisdiction, the vessels must be engaged in 
maritime business, as well as the collision have occurred where the 
tide ehha and flows. There might be some question, whether the main 
hnsiness of either of these boats was what is called maritime, or touch- 
ing the sea, — m«/-e, — so as to bring them and their business within 
the scope of admiralty power. If, to do that, they must be employed 
on the high seas, which is the English rule, neither was so engaged in 
any part of its voyage or business. Or if, for that purpose, it is 
enough, as may be contended in this country, that they be engaged 
exclusively on tide-waters, neither was probably so employed in this 
instance. And it is only by holding that it is enough for one end of 
the voyage to be in tide-crater, however fresh the water or slight the 
tide, that their employment can be considered maritime. 

In The Thomas Jefferson, 10 Wheat. 428, the court say, the end or 
beginning of the employment may be out of tide-water, if " the service 
was to be substantially performed on the sea or tide-water." So in 
The Phoebus, 11 Peters, 183. But in the case of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as well as the Phcebus, the service, being, in feet, chiefly oat of 
tide-waters, was not considered as maritime. 

In the case of The Planter, 7 Peters, 324, the whole service per- 
fonned was in tide-waters, and was a contract, and hence deemed mari- 
time. Here the boats were employed in the trade between New 
Orleans at one point, and Bayou Sarah at the other, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty-five miles. If the tide ebbs and flows as high as 
Bayou Goula, or ninety-seven miles above New Orleans, which we 
have seen is doubtful, it is only a small fraction above half the dis- 
tance, but not enough above half to characterize the main employment 
of the vessel to be in tide-waters, or to say that her service was sub- 
stantially on the sea, or even tide-water. The De Soto made trips 
still higher up than Bayou Sarah, to Bayou Tunica, twenty-seven 
miles further from New Orleans. The testimony is, also, that both 
these boala were, in their construction, river, and not sea boats; and 
the De Soto was built for the Ked river trade, where no tides are 
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pretended to exist, aud neither ivas ever probably on the ocean, or 
■within a hundred milea of it. 

It is doubtful if a vessel, not engaged in trade from State to State, 
or from a State abroad, but entirely ^rithin a State, conies under laws 
of the General Government as to admiralty matters or navigation. It 
19 internal commerce, and out of the reach of federal jurisdiction. 
Such are vessels on Lake Winnipiseogee, entirely within the State of 
New Hampshire. In the Lnda and De Soto, they were engaged in 
internal commerce, and not from State to State, or from a State 
to a foreign country. (1 Tucker's Bl. Com. 250, note.) 

In most cases on the Mississippi, the boats are engaged in the coast- 
ing trade from one Slate to another, and hence are different, and 
assume more of a pubho character. So on the lakes the v^sela often 
go to foreign porfe, as well as to other States, and those on the sea- 
board engaged in the fisheries usually touch abroad, and are required 
to have public papers. But of what use are custom-house papers or 
admiralty laws to vessels in the interior, never going from State to 
State, nor from a State to a foreign country, as was the situation and 
employment at the time of th^e two boats 7 

These are sti-ong corroborations that this is a matter of local cog- 
nizance, — of mere State trade, — of parties living in the same county, 
and doing business within the State alone, — and should no niore be 
tried without a jury, and decided by the laws of Oleron and Wisbuy, 
or the Consuiat del Mare, or the Black Book of Admiralty, than a 
collision between two wagonera in the same county. 

The second objection, then, as a whole, is in my view sustained ; 
and, being one of mere fact rather than law, it is to be regretted that 
the court could not have agreed to dismiss the libel on that ground, 
without settling the other points, and without prejudice to the rights 
of either party in a trial at common law. The pbintiff would then be 
enabled to have all the faots on tiie merite examined and adjudicated 
by a jury from the valley of the Missi^ippi ; much more skilful than 
this court, from their residence and experience, in judging upon acci- 
dents and negligences in navigation on that great thoroughfere. 

The only good reason that the admiralty judge was ever intrusted 
with the decision of tticts, ratlier than a jury, was, that originally he 
was but a deputy of the admiral, and often a nauljcal man,- — ■ 
acquainted with nautical matters, and aeting only on them ; and now, 
in England, he calls to his aid on facts the experienced nautical offi- 
cers or masters of the Trinity House, — "a company," says Coke, 
"of the chiefest and most expert masters and governors of sbips." (4 
Inst. 149.) He takes their opinion and advice on the facts as to col- 
lisions of vessels, before he himself decides. (2 Bro. Civ. and Ad. 
Law, 112 ; 6 D. & E, 766 ; The Celt, 3 Hag. Ad. 327.) The case is 
often fuUy argued before them first. (1 Wm. Rob. 1S3— 135, 273, 
314 ; Hall's Ad. Pr. 139 ; 5 Rob. Ad. 347.) But everything here is 
eo different, and so much against the skill of judges of this court in 
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settling such fecta, that in cases of doubt we are very likely, aa Iiaa 
now happened, to disagree, and it is far better tliey should be exam- 
ined by a jury in the vicinage of the collision. 

Perhaps it waa a consideration like this that led to the doctrine, 
both abroad and here, in favor of the common law courta having eon- 
current jurisdiction in these cases of collision, even when they happen 
on the high seas. (1 Chit, on PI. 152, 191 ; 15 Mass, 755 ; 3 East, 
598; Percivalv.Hickey, 18 Johns. 257; 15 Johns. 119; 14 Johns. 
273 ; Onrtia' Merch. Seamen, 867 ; 9 Johns. 138 ; Smith v. Con- 
dry, 1 Howard, 36 ; Gilp. 483 ; 4 Mason, C. C. says it is claimed; 2 
Gall. 343 on pi-ecedent.) 

Indeed, the laws of Louisiana ai'o quoted as peiiaining to and regu- 
lating the conduct of boate when passing on the Mississippi within that 
State. (1 Eullard & Curry's Dig. § 794.) But, so far from their 
being a guide to lis in adminilty, if having juris^ction in that way 
over th^e hoata at this place, the rights of parties, as before seen in 
such questions, are to be settled by the laws existing in some unde- 
scribed part of the world, but not England in A. D. 1776 or A. D. 
1789, or Louiaana in A. D. 1845. If England, this case would not 
be tried at all in admiralty, as we have seen; and if Louisiana, then 
the case would not be settled by admiralty law, but by the laws of 
Louisiana, and in the State tribunals. 

Again, whoever affirms jurisdiction to be in the courts of the United 
Stat^, must make it out, and remove all reasonable doubts, or the 
court should not exercise it. (Eobyshall v. Oppenheimer, 4 Wash. 0. 
C. 483 ; 7 Peters, 325 ; Peters' 0. C. 86.) Because these courts are 
courta of limited jurisdiction, and acting under express grants, and can 
presume nothing beyond the grant ; and because, in respect to admi- 
ralty power, if anything is presumed when not clear, it is preeoming 
against the trial by jury, ajid the State tribunals, and their reserved 
rights. Where a juriadiction ia of a limited nature, " they [claiming 
it] muat show that the party waa brought within it." (1 East, 650.) 
And where a case ia in part dependent on common law, and in pait 
on admii-alty, it muat te tried in the courts of the fonner. (Bee's 
Ad. 470.) 

But, the second objection to our jurisdiction being also considered 
by the court untenable, thia case is to be examined on the merita ; and 
aa to th^e it seems to me not free from dif&culty, though in my view 
indicating some fiiult in both the boats. 

From the very nature of navigation, — as vessels cannot be always 
turned quick, and aa a constant lookout is hardly practicable both 
night and day, — collisions on rivers with frequent bends in them, like 
the Mississippi, and during darkness, aie occasionally almost inevitable, 
amd often are attended by no blame. The danger and injury to both 
vessels is so great in aJmost every case, — one or both not unseldom going 
down, with all on breird, — that the strongest motives exist with all to 
use care and aldll to avoid collisions. The want of them, therefore, ia 
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never to be presumed, bnt ia required to be clearly proved. To pre- 
sume otherwise, would be to pr^ume men will endanger their own 
lives and property, as well as those of others, without any iHOtivc of 
gain or ili-will 

Hence our inquiries mast start with t]ie probability that, in such 
collisions, accident and misconception as to courses and distances 
caused the injury, rather than neglect or want of skill. Indeed, in 
these cases it is laid down as a rule, by Sir Christopher Rohioaon, in 
The Ligo, 2 Hag. 356, that " the law requires that there shall be pre- 
ponderating evidence to fix the loss on the party charged, before the 
court can a(5judge him to make compensation." (2 Dod. 83.) I am 
unable to discern a,ny such clestr preponderance in this case in favor 
of the Luda. It is true that some allowance must be made as to the 
testimony of the officers and men in each boat. In both they would 
naturally be attached to her character or interests, and desirous in 
some degree of vindicating themselves or friends. And it happens 
that, from such or some other cause, those on each side usually testify 
more fe.vora.bly as to the cara and skill with which the boat was con- 
ducted in which they were employed at the time. Hence, reaoi-t must 
be had to some leading and admitted fiiets as a guide, when they can 
be distinctly ascertained, to see whether the colhsion was from any 
culpable misconduct by either. For like reasons, we should go to wit- 
nesses on shore and passengers, where they had means of knowledge, 
rather than to the officers and crews implicated on either side. T^- 
ing these for our guidance chiefly, and so far as it is possible here to 
decide with much accuracy, most of the case looks to me, on the facts, 
quite as much like one of accident, or one arising from error of judg- 
ment and mutual misapprehension, as from any calpahle neglect on 
the part of the officers of the De Soto alone. 

It is to be remembered, that this collision occurred in the night ; 
that neither of the regular captains were on the deck of either boat, 
though both pilots were at their stations ; that, being near a landing, 
the Be Soto supposed the Luda was going to stop there, and hence 
pursued a different course from what she would if not so supposing; 
and that the Luda supposed the De Soto would not stop there, and 
hence did not pursue the couree she would if believing she was about 
to stop. Tliat both boats in the darloicss seemed, till veir near, to 
believe each other further off than they in truth were, and hence did. 
not use so early the precautioia they otherwise might have done. It 
ia to be remembered, also, that not one of the usual sources of blame 
in the adjudged cases existed here cleai-ly on the part of tho De Soto. 
Some witnesses swear to the De Soto's liaving hei- light hung out, and 
seveml, including a passenger, that if the Luda had not changed her 
course unexpectedly, and when near, she would not have been struck 
by the De Soto ; and that the De Soto, if changing hers, and going 
lower down than her port, did so only to round to and lay with her 
head up in the customary manner. Nor was there any racing between 
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rivals, to the peril of the vessels and life, wliich led to the misfortune, 
and usually deserves condign punishment. Nor was any hmh speed 
attempting for smy parpose; and the movement of the Ce Soto, 
though with the current, is sworn to have been slowest, and hence she 
was less hound to look out critically. (The Cheater, 3 H^. Ad. 
S19.) Nor is -fliere any law of admiralty requiring a descending boat 
on a river to lie still till an ascending one approaches and passes, 
though an attempt was made to show sacli a usage on the Mississippi, 
which was met by counter evidence. Again, ^e Luda was not at 
anchor, so as to throw the d«ty on the De Soto to avoid her, as is 
often the case on the sea-coast. (The Girolamo, 3 Hag. Ad. 169 ; 
The Eohdes, ibid. 369.) Nor was the Luda loaded Euid the other not, 
but in ballast and with a wind, and hence hound not to injure her. 
(The Baron Holberg, 3 Hag. Ad. 24i ; The Girolamo, ibid. 173,) 
Nor was one moved by steam and the other not, and hence the former, 
being more manageable, obliged to shun the latter. (The Shannon, 
2 Hag. Ad. 173 ; The Perth, 3 Hag. Ad. 417.) Nor is there a rule 
here, as in England, issued by the Trinity House in 1840, and to be 
obeyed or considered bad seamanship, that two steamboate approach- 
ing, and likely to hit, shall put their helms to port, though the prin- 
ciple is a .sound one on which it rests. (1 Wm. Rob. 274, 275 ; 7 
Jui'istjSSO, 999.) Under considerations like these, if any blame rests 
on the De Soto, — and there may be some,— certainly quite as much 
seems to belong to the Luda. Neither put the helm to port. Both 
boats were, in my view, too inattentive. Both shonld have stopped 
their engines eailier, tfll the coarse and destination of each other were 
clearly Escei-tained ; and both should have shaped their courses wider 
from each other, till cei'tain they could pass without injury. (7 
Jurist, 380 ; 8 ibid. 320.) The Luda certainly had more conspicuons 
lights, though the De Soto is sworn not to have been without them, 
and is admitted to have been seen by the Luda quite half a mile off, 
though in the night. On the contrary, the movements of the De 
Soto were slowest, which is a fiivorable feet in such collfeions (7 
jurist, 381), though she did not lie by, as she should have done, 
under the law of Louisiana, if that was in force, and she wished to 
throw all the risk on "the ascending boat;" for throwing that risk so 
is the only gain by conforming to the statute. (1 Louis. Dig. 528, 
Alt. 3533, by Gi-imes.) 

But I do not propose to go more fully into this, as it is not tlie 
point on which I think the case should be disp(eed of I merely refer 
to enough to show it is a question of difficalty and doubt whether the 
injury did not result from casualty, or mutual misapprehension and 
blame, rather than neglect, except in particulars common to both, or 
at least in some attached to the plaintifls, if not so great as those in 
respect to which the original defendants erred. Any fault whatever 
in the plaintiffs has, it is said in one case, been held to defeat his 
action. (Yanderplank v. Miller, Moody & MaUc. 169.) But, ia any 
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event, it must influence tlie damaecs essentially. For though, when 
one vessel alone conducts wrongfully, she alone must pay all dams^ 
to the extent of her value (5 Bob. Ad. 345), and this agrees with 
the laws of Wisbuy if the damage be " done on purpose " (2 Peters' 
Ad. 84, 85, App.), and with the laws of Oleron (2 ibid. 28), yet if 
both vessels were culpable, the damage is to be divided either equally 
between them (3 Hag, Ad. 328, nolo ; 4 Adolph. & Ell. 431 ; 9 
Car. & P. 613 ; Koeves v. The Constitution, Gilpin, 579), or they 
are to be apportioned in some other more appropriate ratio, looting 
critieaJly to all the fects. (The Woodrop-Sims, 2 Dod. Ad. 85 ; 3 
Scott, N. R. 336 ; 3 Man. & G-. 59 ; Curtis' Admiralty, 145, not«.) 
So in England, though no damages are given, when there is no blame 
on the part of the defendant. (The Dundee, 1 Hag. Ad. 120 ; 
Smith et ah v. Condiy, 1 Howard, 36 ; 2 Browne's Civ. and Ad. 
Law, 204.) Yet, by the laws of Wisbuy, 1 Peters' Ad. 89, App., 
— "If two ships stnke agtanst one another, and one of them uMor- 
tunately perches by the blow, the merchandase that is lost out of both 
of them shall be valued and paid for pro rata by both owners, and 
the damf^ of the ships shall also be answered for by both according 
to their value." (Sea Laws, 141.) This is now the law in Holland, 
and is vindicated by Bynkerahoeb, so as to cover cases of doubt and 
equalize the loss. (2 Browne's Civ. and Ad. Law, 205, 206,) So 
now on the Continent, where a coUiaion happened between vessels in 
the river Elbe, and it was not the result of neglect, the loss was 
divided equally. (Story's Conflict of Laws, 423 ; Peters ct al. v. 
Warren Eis. Company, 14 Peters, 99; 4 Adolph. & Ell. 420.) 

Hence, whether we conform to the admiralty law of England on 
this point, though refusing to do it on other pomts, or take the rule 
on the Oonidnent for a guide, the amount of damages allowed in this 
case is erroneous, if there was any neglect on the part of the original 
plainii^, or if the collision between the boats was accidental. 
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ON BRIDGES OYEU NAVIGABLG WATBES GEANTEH BY 
STATES, AND ADMIEALTY JURTSBIGTtON AS TO IT, AS 
WELL AS WANT OF JUllISDICTION BY THE FEDERAL 
COURTS, WITHOUT A SPECIAL ACT 01? CONGRESS.* 



This motion has been argued on both sides with a fulness and abil- 
ity suited to the importance of some of the questions involved in it. 

I have taken time to examine those questions, and shall now pro- 
ceed to dispose of them with as much brevity as is consistent vfith 
their difficulty and number, and the lyide interests connected with 
them. 

They include national and constitutional cor^iderations of great 
moment, and a decision on them involves results which a;feci practi- 
cally most of the States in the Union, 

Mcffit of them have authorized bridges to be built over navigable 
waters, and several of them have done it within the ebb and flow of 
the tides of the eea, and at, if not below, the limits of some ports of 
entry as well as delivery, and to the obstraction in some degree, and 
generally to the delay, of all navigation above them. Their power to 
do this, in the progress of internal improvement, and of turnpikes, 
canals and railroads, with a view to advance internal commerce and 
travel, is to be considered, on the one Land, as well as the authority 
of the General Government, on the other Iwnd, to check, prevent or 
suppress such works, whether bridge, aqneducta, or viaducts, when- 
ever injurious to that foreign commerce of the country which is placed 
under its regulation, and whenever impeding the navigation between 
the States as well aa foreign navigation, and whenever conflicting with 
the full use of the ports of entry or delivery within the United States 
by other nations in friendly alliance with us. 

In coi^idering the jurisdiction of this Court to punish the respond- 
ents for doing what is aUeged against them in this indictment, and 
which is the sole question presented by the motion now under consid- 
eration, it may be proper to notice, in the outset, that the acts done by 
the defendants are justified under authority from the State of Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1795, and have thus been allowed not merely for 
tiie private gain of the stockholders, hut for fecihty to public travel, 
and the internal trade and intercourse of that portion of tiie State and 
Union. 
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Tho afits of the respondents, then, are not wanton acta of wrong, 
nor conduct undertaken merely for the purpose of private emolument. 
They are virtually the acts of the State. The respondents, iii suh- 
stance, justify under the State ; and the merits of the case are the 
same as if the parties were the TTnited States against the State of Mas- 
sachusetts herself. Consequently, the reepondenta are not to he pun- 
ished by this or any other proceeding, unless their acta wei-e aufiior- 
ized originally by the State without constitutional power ; or unless 
their acta now come in collision with some subsequent and lawful leg- 
islation by Congress ; or unless, in the lajse of time, what was done 
at first, without affecting injuriously public navigation, has caused 
acenmulatjona of sand and a shoalness in the channel, so as to obstruct 
passing and repassing with vessels ; or, unless, by tlie increased size 
of vessels and steamboats, the draw of the bridge has become too nar- 
row for them to go through, or the lai-ge additions to their number 
prevent them from being accommodated within more restricted limits, 
and in passing through a single di-aw. 

Such being the grounds on which alone the i-espondenta could be 
convicted, the general inquiry is, if this Court possesses authority to 
sustain an indictment f^nst them for the acts done. 

The moljon, in excepting to the jurisdiction of this Court to try a 
case like the present, specifies, as tfie ground of it, the omission or 
refusal by Congress to have such acts as are charged in the indictment 
declared to be an offence against the United States. 

And if, for that or any other reason, it should appear to this Court 
a question of real doubt whether it possesses any jurisdiction in such 
a case over the subject-matter, it mil be its duty not to proceed fur- 
ther in the trial. (2 Gall. 325.) 

Because, being a court of hmited jurisdiction, it cannot transcend 
those limits, though the partis make no objection, but is bound, itself, 
to pause. (2 Cranch, 126 ; 12 Pet. 719 ; 1 Petera, 0. C. 36.) And 
in any stage of the case. (4 Wash. 0. C. 84 ; Davison v. Champlin, 
7 Conn. 244 ; Perkins v. Perkins, 7 Conn. 559.) 

Whereas, in England, their higher com'ts have genei'al jurisdiction, 
and proceed till it is excepted to ; and the presumptions are not, as 
here, that a case is without their jurisdiction, till the affirmative ia 
clearly shown. (4 Ball. 11, Ch. J. Ellsworth; 5 Cranch, 185.) 

In the courts of the United States, jurisdiction must be derived from 
the constitution itself, or treaties, or acts of Congi-esa, and the ques- 
tion here relates first to jurisdiction by the United States over the 
subject-matter, as a crime, in the place of tbis transaction ; and next, 
whether that jurisdiction is vested in this court, if it exists over the 
suWeet. 

Though the motion speaks only of no act of Congress giving us 
jurisdiction, yet the argument in its favor proceeds on the ground, 
that, in order to give to this court jurisdiction, there must be some 
clause in the constitution, or a treaty, or an act of Congress, making 
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proceedioga like those by the responclents an offence, and conferring on 
this court the trial and punishment of it, and that there is no clause 
of that kind in either. 

"While, on the other hand, on the pai't of the government, doubting 
■whether any sach special legislation ia necessary, it is contended that 
the constitution and treaties, as well as several acts of Congresa, make 
anch conduct as that of the respondents illegal, and devolve the pun- 
fahment of it on this court. The conduct of the defendants being per- 
mitted by the State, as described in this indictment, can hardly be 
deemed a crime on its fiice. 

All sovereignties, bordering on the sea-shore, have a right to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the waters adjoining. (Vattel, E. 1, ch, 231 ; 
Bevans' case, 3 Wheat. 337 ; PoDard'a Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How. 212; 
Justin. Inst. B. 2, Tit. 1, § 294.) 

This usually does not extend outside of capes and porte, and beyond 
low water on the open coaste, except 3& hereafter explained, for reve- 
nue, fishing, &c., and as to foreigners, sometimes a cannon-shot from 
shore. (Vattel, B. 1, ch. 28, § 281—295.) 

It has been settled, however, in Masaachusetla, that power over 
those waters, or obstructions in them by bridges, can be authorized by 
the State, but cannot be authorized by commissioners of roads, or any 
power short of the State itself, through legislation. (Vattel's L. of 
Hat. 43, ch. 9, B. 1; 12 Pick. 467; 4 ibid. 460; 2 Mass. 492; 
Inhabitants of Arundel v. McOuUoch, 10 ibid, 70 ; 2 Pick. 344 ; 5 
ibid. 199 ; Commonwealth v. Charlestown, 1 ibid. 180 ; AngeU on 
Tide-waters, 45, 46, 128; 15 Wend. 113; case of Georgetown Corp. 
V.Alex. Canal Co. 12 Pet. 91 _; State v. Hampton, 2 N. Hamp._ 22.) 

Where a stream, as here, is within the limits of a State in ite 
whole course, I see no reason, as a general principle, why that State 
might not obstruct its navigation, or suspend it. 

In The King v. Montague, 4 Bam. & Ores. 598, it was held, that 
a right to navigate in a river or creek might be taken away by act of 
Parliament, or by the Commissioners of Sewers, or by natural causes, 
e. g. filling up, or the recess of the sea. (Vooght v. Winch, 2 Barn. 
& Aid. 670.) 

If a road exists there now, courts may presume that the right to 
navigate was extinguished before, if no proof is given where or how it 
w^ done. 

Before the federal constitution existed, it is, therefore, not to be 
doubted, that each State, aa sovereign, could govern, within its own 
hmits, roads, ferries, bridge, regulations of quarantine and health, 
ports of entry, navigation and commerce, internal and external. 

When forming that constitution, they conferred the power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and between States, and to collect 
revenue from imports, on the General Government, retaining still the 
powers over tiie other matters as before, and not to be restricted in 
them unless their exei-cise should in some ease conflict with the due 
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exercise of the paraynouiit powers granted to Congress, (3 Wheat. 
387; 14 Pet. 617.) 

The States, then, can, of course, continue foreter to regulate and 
punish what tiiey have not delegated to the General Governnient. (2 
Dall. 432—435; 4 Oranoh, 75; 3 Pet. 201; 12ihid.524; Pollard's 
Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How. 212.) Besides this, they can continue, 
probahly, to do the same as to what they have delegated, but not 
exclusively {and where they are not expressly forbidden to act), until 
Congress legislate in respect to it, in snch a manner as to supersede 
their action. But of this last proposition more hereafter. 

Under these views of the relations between the States and the 
General Giovernment, since the constitution was formed, it has been 
held, that navigable rivers themselves, for some purposes, and the 
soil under them, as well as the tide-waters within the capes and 
counties, still belong to the States where they are situated. (8 Wheat. 
383; 10 Pet. 410; 3 How. 212.) 

So all other rights over her waters, not ceded for navigation merely, 
remain in a State; e. g. as to fisheries; and hence she can continue 
to i-egulate them in subordination to the Other. (Angell on Tide- 
waters, 105; 3 Wheat. 383,) 

Regulations of rights of property m lands and fishing on the 
coasts of a State are not regulations of commerce, and do not con- 
flict with the constitution, or any act of Congress. (4 Wash. C. 0. 
380.) 

States may regulate ferries, roads, inspections, &c., without violating 
the grant oyer comnierce to Congre^ (though in some degree and indi- 
rectly affieting commerce), if it does not come in, clear and direct 
conflict with some legislation by Congress. (Ibid. 379 ; 2 Pet. 245.) 
But the jus privatum in the State must be so exercised as not to 
impair or obstruct the higher jus pubUcurrh in the United States and 
the people at large. (4 Wash. C. C, 379; 3 How. 230; 1 Story, 
Comm. on Const. 432 ; Pierce v. New Hampshire, 5 How. 504 ; 15 
Wend. 113.) And it was laid down generally, in United States v. 
Bevans, 3 Wheat. 337, 389, that admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
ceded to the Greneral Cfovemment, did not pass the waters where that 
jurisdiction exists, or any territory ; and hence, no general jurisdiction 
over them, but only over that specific matter of admiralty jurisdiction, 
the rest remaining iu the State contiguous. A bay or haven, however, 
must be out of the jurisdiction of a State, to make an offence punish- 
able there under many of the acta of Congress, as Congress has not, 
if it can, extended powers over waters in a State always concurrent 
with the State, and made ofieneos there punishable. If Congress can 
punish them under any ceded power, it has not yet. I think it may 
punish obstructions or nuisances, if necessary to regulate foreign com- 
merce, preserve buoys and breaJiwaters, or collect revenue, but per- 
-laps only what is necessary to enforce that grant, and others as to 
maintaining a navy, &c. (3 How. 230.) 
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A State retains the powers hefore named, because not gi'anted airay, 
sad the exercise of them by Congress is invahd, because not granted 
to it, on the same grouml that its exercise of others ia valid only 
because they are granted to it. 

Hence, on the subject of roads, a State, thus sovereign and unlim- 
ited in its own constitution, could, aa to its own citizens and powers, 
pass a law to stop np any of itfl public roada or navigable rivers, or to 
erect bridges and viaducts over them without draws or with insufficient 
draws. (Ibid. 212, 229 ; 16 Pet. 410.) It would rest in its discre- 
tion, to make the interests of those concerned immediately in the 
coasting and foreign trade to yield to tliose engaged in interior com- 
merce. 

So, on the subject of floating logs on those rivers, it is a local 
species of business, if it be commerce, and may be regulated by a 
State ; and clearly so, till Congr^s act on it differently, (Scott v. 
WiUaon, 3 IT. Hamp. 321.) 

It has been customary, therefore, for all the sea-board States to 
authorize bridges across navigable streams, under cei-tain limitations, 
connected with common highways, turnpikes and railroads. 

In Massachusetts alone there have been, since Charles Eiver 
Kridge, in 1785, fourteen or fifteen special licenses and acts of incor- 
pui-ation of that kind. (Sea 1 Special laws, p. 93 and onward; 2 
ibid, to 7th vol.) This, withomt objection till now, is strong evidence 
of the right (Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky, 11 Pet. 257, 318.) 

The Legislature has always been in the habit of thus promoting its 
domestic or internal commerce and convenience in travelling, when of 
an opinion that its people would gsun more by the bridge than the 
navigation under it without the bridge. (1 Pick. 180.) 

But, not forgetting navigation, they seldom, if ever, allow such 
an obstruction without a di-aw of sufScient width to accommodate 
navigation and ship-bailding, and vessels wishing to pass through. 

Incorporations of bridges in such places have frequently been 
recognized, by Statfl judiciaries, as suitable exercises of power by 
States. (17 Conn. 64 ; 8 Cow. 146 ; 1 Pick. 180 ; 7 N. Hamp. 

In the States within what was governed by the ordinance for the 
North-western Territory, perhaps, rais could not he done, as that ordi- 
nance declai'es that all navigable rivers within it shall continue to be 
"common highways." (3 Ohio, 496; 1 McLean, 351; 3 How. 
224.) But I spealt of States without any such restriction, or any m 
their own constitutions, or in the assent to their admission ^ven into 
the Union by Congress. (Pollard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212.) Or 
where no treaty by the General Government, like that of 1783 and 
1794, stipulated for the fi'ee navigation of a river hke that one of the 
Mississippi. " The navigation of the river Mississippi, from its source 
to the ocean, shall forever remain free and open to the subjects of 
Great Britain and the citizens of the United States." (Ai-t. 8 of 
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Treaty of 3 Sept. 1783, 8 Stat, at Laj-ge, 83.) '■ The river Miasia- 
sippi ahall, however, according to the treaty of peace, be entirely 
open to both parties." (Art 3d of Treaty of 1794, 8 Stat, at Large, 
117.) 

It is yet unsettled, whether, if a river navigable ahove one State 
then rmis into another before it joins the ocean, the lower State may 
not obstruct it, or exact tolls. This point was not started, nor decided, 
though it would arise in 12 Pet. 97 ; nor need it be settled here, as all 
this stream is in one Stat«. The free navigation of the Mississippi, 
or of the Florida rivers, however, was never yieMed to i:^, while Spain, 
a foreign State, owned the territory at their outlets. Nor is that of 
the St. Lawrence or of the St. Johns, owned by the British, yielded, 
except by treaty, and for a quid pro quo. 

The arguments in ferVor of their freedom in such cases, though 
plausible, have never yet been admitted as rendering the question a 
settled one, in national law, in their fevor. (1 Am. State PMiera, 
Foreign Relations, 252, 253, 260 ; 3 ibid. 341 ; Joar. of Old Cong. 
1787; ILyman, Dip. of U. States, 236, 267; 2 For. Eel. 101.) 

Even the sound duties in the Baltic, for passing through an arm 
of the sea, are acquiesced iu hy most nations, though it is rather to 
defray the expense of keeping it lighted, as light-money is paid on 
other coasts, and to remove and repGce baoya yearly, as the ice forms 
and disappears, and keep the passage free from piracies, than any 
departure from the general principle that the sea is free to all, however 
rivers may be, as the sea is the great highway of nations, rather than 
of one nation ; and the outlet usually is not enclosed by the territory 
of any one government. 

The case of the Black Sea may be an exception, at the straits, as 
there that is preserved a close sea by Turkey, and its passage obstructed 
and regulated as if a navigable river, entirely wilJiin her territory, 
though reskted, and at times successfully, by otlier nations. (See on 
these, Vattel, B. 1, ch. 23, -J. 281—295.) 

But that not being this case, nor this being an obstruction by an 
individual, without a claim of authority from the State, I feel com- 
pelled to admit that the State itself may set up her State rights to 
legislate concerning the waters where tms bridge exists clearly within 
her limits, and partially obstruct them, if she fliinks it beneficial, till 
her acts conflict with some law of Congress connected with foreign 
commerce, or that between the States. (Kellogg v. The Union Com- 
pany, 12 Conn. 7.) 

But, while conceding such rights to States over their navigable 
waters, I think that cori-esponding duties are imposed on them to treat 
wanton or caTreless obstructions in them by individuals as offences, 
and to pumsh or remove them as nuisance. This is the doctrine of 
both the common and the civil law. (1 McLean, 880 ; City of 
Georgetown v. Alex. Canal Co., 12 Pet. 91; Bac. Abr. Nuisance, 
B. ; 2 Ld. Ray. 1163 ; 10 Mass. 70 ; Coop, Just. 68, and note, 455 ; 
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Angell on Tide-waters, 15, 16 ; Vattel, E. 1, ch. 22; 20 John. R. 
98 ; 17 ibid. 195 ; 3 Gaima, R. 319 ; 2 Conn. 481.) 

The passing upon such rivera belongs to the public or people at 
large, as public Ingliwajs, and can be obstructed only by acts of Par- 
liament in England, or the States here ; or, perhaps, in some cases by 
Congress, when under the execution of some of its special powers. 
(Martin v. "Waddell, 16 Pet. S67, 410 ; Hale, De Jure Maria, 11 ; 
Commonwealth v. Ruggles, 10 Mass. 391.) Thus, in England, while 
the king owns the soil'between high and low water, the sea and navi- 
gable waters are open to he used in common by the people, whether 
for navigation or fishing, unless the former ia stopped by the sover- 
eign power before named, or the fishing is in &esh water owned by 
an individual on both sides. There is a jjis privatum and a jtis 
publicum. (Angell on Tide-waters, 16, 19, 109; 5 Com. D. 102; 
10 Coke, 141; 1 Salk. 357; 1 Mod. 105; Uex v. Smith, 2 Doug. 
441; 5 Coke, 107.) 

Aud if fishing, as one public right, should conflict with navigation, 
another, the former, as of minor importance, must yield, and the par- 
ties take in their seines, (Angell on Tide-waters, 82, 95 ; Post v. 
Munn, 1 South. 61.) 

In Massachusetts, the province or colony so changed the common 
law principle on this subject, that the soil on the sea-shores belonged 
to the contiguous owners rather than the king [or the Province, and 
afterwards the State], for one hundred rods, when the tide ebbed out 
so fiir. (1 Pick, 180 ; 6 Mass. 153, 435.) And, by some us^e or 
common law, it has been held, that the owner may build houses or 
wharves on the flats one hundred rods, and thus obstruct the naviga- 
tion there, but leaving it open beyond. (Angell on Tide-waters, 
154, 155 ; Austin v. Carter, 1 Mass. 231 ; Adams v. Frothingham, 
S ibid. 252.) 

It is otherwise, if not left open beyond. (Angell on Tide-waters, 
157; 2 Davis' Abr. 697.) But in Respublica ^ Caldwell, 1 Dall. 
150, it is held, that one cannot build a wharf encroachmg on naviga- 
gaiile water, though room enough beyond is left foi navigation, (So 
in England, se^nb. 2 Starkie, 611 ; S. C 3 Serg & Lowber, 453.) 

Generally, however, whether the soil under the tide and under 
navigable rivers is owned by individuals oi the States it is, till changed 
by special le^slation, subject to the public easement of passing over 
it as a water highway. (Angell on Tide watei'S 53 109 ; Adams v. 
Frothingham, 3 Mass. 352.) Such right wis expressly reserved in 
the Mass. Charter, p. 1, and 148, 

And if an individual owns the soil on both sides of a navigable 
river or arm of the sea, he cann t tall across, so as to impede 
or injure the Jtis publicum f na ation (Commonwealth v. 
Oharlestown, 1 Pick. 180.) 

If done by an individual, or y j n thout authority from the 
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State, such obstacles to navigation are and alioiild be puniahaWe, and 
Hsually are under the local government. 

Without going into diacriminations as to different kinds of obstruc- 
tion and the different modes of redress, whether the former he by 
bridges, or ballast, or sunken ships, or the latter by a suit for dam- 
ages, or an injunction or indictment, information or abatement as of a 
nuisance, it ia sufficient here to refer to the following cases. (Russell 
on Crimes, 485 ; 1 Cowp. 86 ; Angell on Tide-waters, 29, 31, 45, 
101; 10 Mass. 70; Hargrave'a Tr. 36. See appropriations by 
Congress to remove obstructions in the Mississippi and other rivers, 
and in harbors, as in M'ew Bedford, and especially sunken shii« near 
Savannah and Baltimore ; and 5 Co. 101 ; 2 Salt. 459 ; 8 Bl. C. 5 ; 
Nabob of the Cainotie v. East India Co., 1 Ves. Jr. 371 ; 5 Bam. & 
Aid. 268, and cases cited, post ; Malynes' Lex Mercat. See cases 
before cited. 6 Barn. & Ores. 566 ; Leach, Cr. L. 388 ; 2 Leach, C. 
0. 1093 ; 8 Wheat. 866, note ; 2 Pet. 245 ; East, C. L. 773 ; Bac. 
Abr. " Injunction," B. ; Ease v. Groves, 5 Mann. & Grang. 613; 1 
Es. C. 148 ; Cro. El. 664 ; 2 Hew Ca. 281 ; WiUea, 74 ; 4 Maule 
& Selw. 101 ; 2 Scott, 446.) 

So, in England, a grant of land, covered by the sea, does not justify 
the grantee in putting up obstructions to tho free navigation. (10 
Price, 350, 378. See post, Angell on Tide-waters, 141, 150 ; 8 
Brow. T. It, 18.) 

The public rights to navigate, &g., go to ordinary high water 
(Angell on Tide-waters, 67; 2 John. R. 337; Commonwealth v. 
Charlestown, 1 Pick. 180) ; while private righfe begin at the same 
place. (Ibid.) 

From all this it is manifest, that the place where this bridge is 
situated, and the subject-matter of it, and of nuisances in the river 
there, are within the scope of State authority to punish or permit, 
till Congress legislate, for some of the objects within its sphere, in 
such a way as to come in collision with the action of the State. 

If it be asked, then, whether the State laws make these acts a 
crime, it may be answered, fmm what has been stated, that, but for 
their special legislation, allowing this bridge, those acts doubtiess would 
be a nuisance, and punishable as a crime in the State courts as at 
common law. 

But an obstruction of a public highway within the limits of the 
State, by ite own permission, probably could not be punished as a 
crime tiiere, if the aet of incorporation by the State permitting it be 
constitutioiMl. (15 Wend, 114; 2 Pet, 245; Inhabitants of Dover v. 
The Portsmouth Bridge, N. Hamp. Sup. Ct., Stisfford County, 1846.) 

It would be difficult to regard that as an offence against State laws 
which has been done in conformity to them, under an act of incorpo- 
ration from theoa. She is, perhaps, the best judge on all local mat- 
ters, all sections and interests being represented in her public councils ; 
and at least, if she, for public considerations, authorizes a bridge, under 
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certain restrictions and limitations, which she deems safe, it ■woulc! be 
an anomaly for her herself to consider its erection a crime. 

If she authorizes it injudiciously, and injures navigation to her 
ports more than she benefits interior travel and trade, she is the chief 
sufferer. 

Such being tlie condition of State powers. State ri^ta and State 
laws, on this subject, without reference to the constitution of the 
United States, the next inqniry is, how have these been affected by 
that constitntdon, either by prohibitions to the States, or by the gpints 
to the General Government before referred to, and the legislation 
which has taken place under them ? 

After the federal constitution was ajJopted, if a law by a State on 
this subject violated any prohibitory clause in it, or any act of Congress, 
duly enforcing any grant of power from the States, it would, of course, 
be unconstitutional ; hut whether it would then be a crime, under the 
Federal Government, and punishable by indictment in this Court, as 
legislation now stands, depends on stdl other considerationB, which 
will soon be examined. 

Before deciding what pai-t, if any, of the constitution, the acts 
done by the respondents violated in any degree, we must ascertain 
what authority in respect to such subjects the States parted with. 

The powers not granted by the States remained as before ; iJiat is, 
Ihey were reserved to the States or the people, as either may have 
exercised them before. Thus, in Miln v. New York, H Pet. 102, 
139, it is held that the powers reserved to .the States are usually 
unaffected by the federal constitution. 

Again, the States may continue to legislate for internal commerce, 
for police, for roads, ferries, canals, &c., and regulate all, and "the 
use of them, where such regulations do not interfere with the free nav- 
igation of the waters of the State for purposes of commercial inter- 
course, nor with the trade within the State, which the laws of the 
United States permit to be carried on." (Corfield v. Coryell, 4 Wash. 
C. C. 3T1.) 

Three kinds of commerce are confided to the General Government 
— foreign, between the States, and with the Indians. Hence, Con- 
gress possesses the power to regulate them, over those navigable 
waters, and to punish offenders in public vessels sfuling upon those 
waters. (3 How. 230 ; 3 Wheat. 387.) 

In this instance, it is contended that the doings by and under the 
State interfere with and obstruct foreign commerce and that between 
the States. 

But this is not done eo nomine, nor was such the avowed design; 
for Massachusetts was regulating domestic or internal commerce, and 
hence acting on a subject not granted at all to Congress, but among 
tiiose reserved. (Brown v. Mwyland, 12 Wheat. 419, 452, J Thomp- 
son; Gibbons v. Ogdcn, 9 ibid. 1, 194.) And the only ground of 
complaint in such a case is, that the State has so exercised her power 
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over that reserved subject as to impair the rights of the ptiblic and 
the General Govemment as io foreign commerce, or ftat between the 
States. 

Do the acts, authoriaed to be done by Massachusetts, violate, then, 
anything delegated to the Gfeneral Government over foreign com- 
merce, or that between the States 1 And if so, is such a violation 
made a crime by the General Government, and the trial of it devolved 
on this court 1 

In order to consider a State law as void, because conflicting with 
one of the United States, it must aot only affect the subject-iaiatter, 
have some influence over it, but be directly incompatible or repug- 
nant, — an extreme inconvenience to it. (1 Story, Comm. on Const. 
432.) 

Then must interpose, but not till then, the supremacy of the laws 
of the General Government, within its proper sphere, prevailing over 
those of the States, when so using their own as to encroach on others. 

If "claahing sovereignties" come before us, — if one claims aright 
to set up what the other claims a right to pull down, or one to use 
powers of taxation so to abuse them, and vio^te what is confided to the 
General Government, — then we must decide which is right; and if 
the General Government is, then its laws must be paramount and 
prevail. 

Holding the laws of the Sta.te to be subordinate when in conflict, is 
not giving to the United States any odious supremacy; but merely 
saying, tlmt when the States have parted with certain powers to Con- 
gress, they shall not so continue to exercise what are reserved as to 
impair the grant and use of those they have, for paramount public 
its, confided elsewhere. Verba forthis accipiuntur contra pro- 



The exercise of reserved powers by the State, when conflicting with 
legitimate acts of Congress, must yield, if so used as to be repugnant, 
as must the exercise of concurrent powers by the States, when becom- 
ing repugnant. Otherwise, the Gfeneral Government could not move 
on, and its constitution and laws be paramount even withiii theii' proper 
sphere. (11 Pet. 103, Uf, 14T, 156 ; Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 
1,195, 209; 12 Wheat. 419, 446 ; 6 Pet. 515; Commonwealth!!. 
Kimball, 24 Pick. 359, 365 ; United States v. Hart, Peters' C. C. 
390 ; Hohaes v. Jennison, et al., 14 Pet. 540, 574.) This is neeessary 
by the constitution iteelf. (Ai't. 6th.) 

" This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made m pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; andthe judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 



So clearly was it suppraed, when the constitution was adopted, that 
the acts of Congress xmder it would prevail over conflicting State laws, 
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that the oaly ohjection was, they would vide over the State constitu- 
tions also. 

But Mr. Madison, in the 44th numher of the Federalist, shows 
clearly that they muat prevail over Stat« constitutions, also, when 
conflicting ; or there would be no unifonnity of laws in operation over 
all the Union, bnt some woald be nullified in one State by its consti- 
tution, but be in fuE force in others. 

In 4 "Wash. C C. 378, 379, in speaking of the power to regulate 
conmierce invested in the General Government, the judge says : it 
" comprehends the use of a passage over the navigable waters of the 
several States," and further, it "renders these waters the public 
property of the United States for all the purposes of navigation and 
commercial intercourse, subject only to Congressional regulation," 

Hence, I cannot doubt that the power to regulate commerce abroad 
and between the States, conferred on Congress, authoiiaes it to keep 
open and free all navigable streama, from the ocean to the highest 
ports of delivery or entry, if no higher, and protect the intercouree 
between two or more States, on all our tide-watera. (2 Ga3I. 398 ; 3 
How- 230; Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1; New Tork v. Miln, 11 
Pet. 102, 135 ; Angell on Tide-waters, 50.) Congress may remove 
unauthorized obstructions, or punish them by acts of Congress ; and it 
may punish injuries on land, if they tend to interfere with foreign 
commerce and navigation ; or those between different States, though 
mere admiralty powers may not go above the sea. (United States v. 
Coombs, 12 Pet. 72. See, in detail, Miln w. New York, 11 Pet. 102, 
155, by J. Story.) 

In the recent case of Waring v. Clarke, 5 How- 441, it has been 
settled, that jurisdiction in admiralty exists over torts, by collision of 
vessels, committed above the sea or tide-water, however far it flows 
into the body of a county. But this is not the English law ; and it is to 
be hoped will never be extended in this country to crimes, the subject 
we are now considering. The powers of Congress, however, embrace 
much wider matters than those of mere admiralty, on account of its 
authority over our foreign relations, and the regulation of our com- 
merce, not only with foreign nations, but between the States. And, 
as one evidence that the n-amers of the constitution meant that the 
latter should cover matters on land often, as well as at sea, power was 
given to Congress, not only " to define and punish felonies conmntted 
on the high seas," but "oflences against the law of nations." These 
last happen as often on land as water ; as do offences against the reve- 
nue, and the purity of our coin, and the security of the miuls, and 
of all public property. Mere admiralty authority is much more 
restrict^!. By that, aJso, as well as by the authority to regulate com- 
merce, no soil may pass. The right to the soil is one thing, the right 
to navigation in the water over it another ; and is vested elsewhere, 
for some purposes, in our government, as well as in other govern- 
ments. 

VOL. II. 19 
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It seems that now, in England, ivhere a grant is made to a town 
or city of lands between high and low ivater mark, it is not to he con- 
Btrued as giving a right to obstruct free navigation, carried on by any 
or all people raider general rights of trade, such as are enjoyed under 
our General Government. Aid where obstructed, a bill may be filed 
in the Exchequer by the Attorney General, to restrain and abate the 
obstruction as a nuisance, (Attorney General v. Burridge, 10 Price, 
350 ; Attorney General v. Parmenter, 10 Price,. 378.) 

If towns here claim jurisdiction over waters navigable below low 
water, they have no right to the water, nor any to the soil below high 
water. (Palmer v. Hicks, 6 Johns. R. 133.) 

Eor purposes of foreign commerce, and of that from State to State, 
the navigable rivera of the whole country seem to me to be within the 
jurisdiction of the General Government, with all the powera over 
them for such purposes [whenever they choose to exercise them] 
which existed previously in the States, or now exist with Parliament 



y the Civil Law, " navigable rivers," " the sea and its shores," 
are destined to common use (1 Domat, Lib. 8, $ 1, art. 1), ajid the 
common use here for conveyance is with the Union. They are a spe- 
cies of highway, and, therefore, cannot be appropriated to private use, 
except temporarily, either hy individuals or corporations. (INew 
Orleans v. United States, 10 Pet. 662, 724, 729.) Certainly not, 
in a permanent manner, unless authorized by the pai'amount govern- 
ment, which supervises and controls them as highways. 

There is a very instructive case on this subject in 10 Price, 350, — 
The Attorney General v. Burridge, — which seems to have scaped the 
research of the counsel. 

It was an information by bill, praying that the defendants might be 
restrained from obstructing Portsmouth harbor, " so that the sea may 
again flow and reflow over the piece or parcel of ground mentioned in 
the bill." 

The obstruction was by buildings on piles over navigable portions of 
the harbor, and it was justified under a grant of the soil from the king. 

It seemed to be conceded, that the Icing may own the shore between 
high and low water, and grant any private interest in it. (See pages 
369 and 401.) Such is the doctrine as to the States. (3 Wheat. 383.) 

But it was also held, liiat the people, or, in other words, the pnb- 
hc, have a right to the navigation, and an interest in all ports. (10 
Price, 372. Hale, De Portibus Maris, Part 2, ch. 7.) 

The Hng or his grantees have the soil, jus privatum, but subjects 
generally, and alien friends, have a right to navigate the water, a jus 
publicum ; and hence, if the buildings are a nuisance, they can abate 
them, 373, 378 ; as if on a public highway, 2 Anstr. 603. Individ- 
uals must use their own so as not to injure others. (10 Price, 378.) 
Sic uiere tuo, ut non alienum ladas. 

What does encroach on or straiten tlie harbor, or lessen the depth 
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of water and navigation, is a iast, questio facti, 374, But when 
done, it is an offence against the power which supervises the general 
commerce of the country. (Hale, De Portihus Maria, 35, 84. See 
also next case, Attorney Greneral v. Pai'menter, 10 Price, 378, 412 ; 
Attorney General v. Eaehards, 2 Anstr. 603, 608.) 

But though Congress is enabled to make laws, keeping navigable 
rivers and navigation unobstructed, as high up at least as die ports of 
entry and delivery, if not as high np as the waters are navigable, and 
impose punishments foi- such obstnictions as crimes, yet, if it has not 
been so done, can we punish it as a crime ? If we cannot, thk stancfe 
in the threshold against sustaining the present indictment in a court 
of the United States, and the act of incorporation by the State, 
allowing ths bridge to he built, stands in the way of punishing the 
obstruction by it ae a crime in the State courts. 

Some hold, that a grant being made to Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce, and extend its judicial power to all cases in admiralty, and 
collect a revenue from imports, and maintain a navy, those gi'ants 
alone, without any action on them, by the General Government, as to 
bridges and other obstructions, divest the States of all authority to 
make laws in connection with navigable waters, and that hence such 
an act of incorporation as exists in this case is unconstitutional ajid 
void, and is to be put out of the case, as if not existing. 

While others contend, that as the States have not granted the power 
to Congi'ess over their internal commerce, that remains exclusively in 
the Stat^ ; and that, under this, they may erect bridges connected 
with that internal commerce, without being amenable to any super- 
vision or check by the General Giovemment ; and certainly not, unless 
the legislation conflicts in point of fact with some which has actually 
taken place under Congress. My own views do not accord exactly 
with either of these general positions. I think (1), that the power 
is, by the grants above referred to, vested in Congress over naviga- 
ble waters connected with our foreign and coasting trade, and for 
purposes of revenue, but does not by those grants prevent the States 
from continuing their former legislation over them, and especially as 
to r^erved objects, till it conflicts with some laws passed by Congress 
under those grants, or some treaties made, or some express provisions 
of the constitution. (14 Pet. 594.) 

And (2), that when the States exercise the powers reserved, as to 
their internal commerce and police, they may do it with impunity, 
while not in conflict with anything before done on the part of the 
General Government. But when in conflict, tlie express grant to 
Congress, and the action on it properly by the parainount govern- 
ment, must overrule and control all which is done repugnant to it by 
the State. (12 Conn. 7.) 

If it was necessary to admit that the State here, as contended by 
the prosecution, was exercising a power to regulate that foreign com- 
merce, such as is confided to the General Government in the consti- 
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tution, iis conduct -was perhaps still valiil, till it conflicted with some 
act passed by Congress, or some duty or right under its federal rela- 
tions. (11 Pet. 103 ; 15 Pet. 674.) 

But it would hardly be necessary in this case to go into that, if 
all admitted that a State might do this act of empowering a bridge 
to be erected here, under its reserved rights as to internal commerce. 
For then, of course, it would be valid, till conflicting with some para- 
momit a«t of Congress under its conceded authority to regulate for- 
eign commerce and that between the States. (2 Pet. 245.) 

Tet this, as before remarked, being contested, and it being consid- 
ered by some vital against Ihe constitutionality of the State laws, if 
affecting a matter of foreign commerce, or that between the States, 
though not conflicting with any act yet passed hy Congrras, I shall 
make a few remarks on it here, and refer t« others made by me in 
Peirce u. N'ew Hampshire, 5 How. 554, 618. 

I think it the safer and sounder opinion, that a mere naked power, 
unexercised and dormant in the General Government, with no prohi- 
bition, express or implied, to the States, to act on iie same matter, 
could not make the State legislation upon it nugatory or unconstita- 
tional, much less render acts crimes which are done under State 
laws of that description. (Willsoa v. The Black Bird Creek Com- 
mny, 2 Pet. 245.) Such are laws as to weights and measures. 
Beside these, as to disciphning the militia, and on bankruptcy, and 
regulating the ai'my. (Groves v. Slaughter, 15 Pot. 449.) The 
subject under consideration now, as to roads and bridges, was, how- 
ever, never of that mere doubtful chai-acter, but yfoa among the 
powers Buppcffled to he reserved to the States, where it before belonged, 
(9 Wheat. 203.) 

It was always to continue to be exercised by them for domestic or 
interior commerce within each State, that branch of commerce not 
having been granted at all to the General Grovernment. And, as 
hereafter explained, it could never be Cjuestioned in its exercise till 
it impaired or encroached on some power over foreign commerce, or 
that between the States, which bad been confided to all the States 
united. 

If the States can and will, till special legislation by Congr^a, pun- 
ish such acts as they deem injurious to the public interests, and do it 
either under their reserved or concurrent powers, no necessity exists 
for any forced construction to enable this Court to act, in order to 
prevent such wrongs from going unprosecuted. 

If done under their reserved powers, and able to be vindicated 
under them, their right is clear, But if done as a concurrent power, 
and relating to some local matter, connected with foreign commerce, 
either allowing or punishing it, their right is less clear, but, in my 
view, can be successfully vinmoated. 

Supposing that I have not succeeded ia showing this act of incor- 
poration, and the conduct of the defendants under it, to he legal under 
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the reserved powers of the States ; it seems to me legal, as before inti- 
mated, under a concurrent right in the States to legislate on local 
matters connected with foreign commerce, till coming in actual and 
serious collision with some measnreB by Congress. My reasons for 
this opinion are these : The States were the great fountains of legis- 
lation, the bulwarks of social and civil rights. Where they had acted 
before the constitution, they would be likely to continue to provide as 
to local matters within their own limits, till Congress got ready to 
provide for them, when the power was granted to Congress. This 
would especially be the case as to such pressing and interesting mat^- 
ters as commerce. The constitution, when not expressly forbidding 
the States to act longer on the matter, nor forbidding it by neces- 
sary implication, seems to allow it, and the continuance of some 
local State cognizance over it is often requisite for the puhhc peace 
and safety. 

Hence, it has become the more prevailing doctrine among jurists 
and statesmen in these cases of powers bestowed on Congre^, and not 
expressly, or from the nature of the case, prohibited to the States, 
that till Congress find it expedient to make specific laws under them, 
the authority of the States must be regarded as still continuing, in 
order to preserve order and the public tranquillity, and to regmate 
and punish, or license and uphold, local measures, according to the 
views of each State, or the interests of the community within its 
boundaries. 

Because, otherwise, there could be no punishment for some of the 
most flagrant outrages ; and because the makers of the constitution 
well knew that Congrras could not at once and forthwith provide for 
the full exercise of all its clear powers, if it wished, and would find 
it expedient not to use some, till time and occasion might develop the 
necessity of using what had been confided to it, and then would pro- 
vide for the emergency by farther and specific legislation. 

In the mean time, considering the States as still legally entitled to 
preserve the pubhc inter^ta and peace within their limits, and punish 
violations of them, in cases where they did it before, would not be 
derogatory to the General Government, nor strip it of any legitimate 
authority ; it would treat the continued exercise of such powers by 
the States as only concurrent, or rather subordinate, till the General 
Government found it expedient to legislate ; and then, of coui'se, the 
concun-ent or subordinate authority of the States yielding to the 
exercise of the same autiiority by the General Government which it 
had been empowered to use, and wbrae exercise of it, where once 
commenced, would be paramount. 

The following books and cases sustain this course of reasoning. (4 
Elliott's Deb. 367; S Jefi". Sp. 425—429; Peck's Trial, 401, 434, 
435; 2 Cra. 397; 3 Serg. & R. 179; 4 Wheat. 196, 198. See 
othei-s, post, and in Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1, 49 ; Sturgee v. 
Crowninshield, 4 "Wheat. 196 ; Willson v. The Black Bird Creek 
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Company, 2 Pet. 245 ; Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539, 627, 
655, 664; 9 John. R. 568; Miln v. New York, 11 Pet. 103, 132, 
by Thompson, J. ; 3 Wheat. 386 ; Caldcr v. Bull, 3 Dall. 386 ; 1 
Kent, C. 364.) 

Thjs view is not hmited to that class of oases where the States have 
not granted to the General Government any power, though bordering 
closely on express grants, as in case of the fidieries. They still retain 
the power to regalate these on their rivers and on their coasts as before, 
and have never parted with f]ie power over them. (4 Wash 0, C. 
383; Martin *'. Waddell, 16 Pet. 367.) 

So, as to quarantine laira, poHee regulations, ferries, and roads and 
bridge, the States retain the general power over them all. (Miln v. 
New York, 11 Pet. 102, 141, 142, 151.) So, in respect to pilots, 
they continue to legislate by the express assent of Congress ; and it is 
not, in my view, a truth that the States and the people have not 
granted power to Congress, which may affect ferries, roads and bridges, 
in certain eases, by granting authority to the Gtenera! Government to 
regulate commerce, foreign and between the States ; but probably that, 
till Congress act on the subject, the States should continue to act, for 
reasons before stated, and when Congress have legislated on a part 
only, should afterwards continue to act so far as Congress have not 
come in coUision with the State laws. 

The cases of the militia, and of bankrupt laws, weights and meas- 
ures, taxation of land, &c., have been before referred to, and are 
femiliar cases, where the States have continued for half a century to 
act, when Congress did not conflict with them, though they are powers 
clearly and expressly granted to the General Government, in the same 
language and article mth those as to commerce, but not seeming to be 
excli^ive in their character. And in numerous other instances, since 
the first years of the operations of the government, the courts of the 
United States have, for the firet time, been specially empowered to try 
for ofiences in cases where previously they possessed no such author- 
ity to do it, and where previously even the acts complained of were 
not offences by any laws in force under the government of the United 
States. (See many eases as to crimes, in the Act of March, 1825.) 

It is, at the same time, conceded, that the courts of the United 
States have felt indisposed to decide cases on this ground, when able 
to dispose of them on other grounds. 

Hence, in Miln v. New York, 11 Pet. 102, the judgment was ren- 
dered on the ground that the State was exercising a reserved right ; 
and 80 in Groves v. Slaughter, 15 Pet. 509 ; and so a part of the 
Court in Holmes v. Jennfeon, 14 Pet. 540, 580. 

But Thompson, J., in the former, held this doctrine, and Ch. J. 
Tanoy seemed to do it in the latter, though he said (15 Peters, 509), 
it was not yet decided, nor was it necessary to decide, whether a State 
law was not good as to foreign commerce, till it conflicted with some 
act "by " 
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In the recent decision in what are called the license cases (5 How. 
504), some memljers of the Court went into this question, and held 
that if the license laws were regulations affecting our commerce 
abroad or between the States, they 'were defensible as local meaa- 
ures, not intended to encroach on the Ewta of Congress, and not, in 
fiict, impugning any of their proviaiona to produce uniformity, and 
regulate generally the trade or navigation of the counti-y. 

They wore like colonial laws in respect to a parent country, or 
by-laws of cities, towns and corporations, as compared with their 
charters, or rules of the navy and war departments, and of courts 
under general provisions organizing them. All are permissible, yet all 
subordinate ; and none are void till repugnant and inconsistent. (See 
the license cases, 5 How. 504.) 

Thus, for illustration. Congress has made no provision for keeping 
many of our ports and harbors free fi-om sand-bars and deposits of 
mnd, so as to enable vessels en^ed in the foreign or coasting trade 
to enter and depart under the general regulations of commerce for that 
purpose ; and some have deemed it unconstitutional for Coiigress to 
expend money on such objects. But cannot the States remove those 
bars and deposits 1 States and cities have often done this. Because 
Congress has made the place a port of entry, can the States do nothing 
in relation to it, under die idea that the power of Congress is exclu- 
sive 1 Cannot the States and cities under them, also, appoint harbor- 
masters to regulate ballast, and the place of anchorage of the fi 
vessels'? 

Cannot they mal^e or authorize wharves, at which the v 
unload 1 or prescribe how their fires shall be extinguished o 
while in port, so as to prevent conflagration to the shipping and the 
town? 

It is not mere quai'antine or health laws, or inspection laws, or 
police laws, or pauper laws, or bridges and roads, or laws as to inter- 
nal commerce within the State, all of which may be considered as 
reserved, and the power over them never grants ; but much as to the 
improvement and regulation of harbors and vessels in port in other 
respects, the loading and unloading, and various minutiae, some as to 
pilotage, and some as to the crews, all connected with the vessels 
engaged in foreign navigation, as well as others, but not directing any- 
thing in respect to them which conflicts with any actual exiating 
legidation by Congress. 

In 14 Peters, 579, the chief-justice and a majority of the Court 
held, that unless the power was exclusive in the General Government, 
ft State might continue to exercise it, if she had done it before the 
constitvition ; and that it was not exclusive, unless expressly forbidden 
to the States, or in its character one which should be exercised alone 
by the General Government, and implies an exclusion of the States 
entirely ; e. g. legislation over the District of Columbia, p. 589. On 
such principles, ii^ says Justice Barbour, "they can be construed eb 
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being exclusive," " tliea tlie necessary consequence is, that the States 
cannot exercise them, whether the General GoTernment shall or 
shall not think proper to exercise them. If, on the coatraiy, they 
ai-6 not exclusive, but concurrent, then the States may rightfully 
exercise them, and no question of repugnancy can ever arise whikt the 
power remains dormant and unexecuted by the General Government." 

As some powers are expressly prohibited to the States, this raises 
a presumption that all are which it was meant should be. And aa 
these local powers in connection with foreign commerce are not 
expressly forbidden to the Stat^, they were not to be so considered, 
and have not been in practice for the last half-century. 

The advocates of the exclusiveness of this power in Congi'ess will 
no more allow the States to act, where Congress has not acted, than 
where it has. 

They hold, that the power is gone from the States entirely, and that 
Congress, by its silence, as emphatically speals that nothing shall be 
done, as, by its legislation, that sometmng shall be. (The Chusan, 2 
Story, 415, 465; Golden v. Prince, 3 Wash. 0. 0. 313, 322; Prigg 
V. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539, 618 ; 9 Wheat. 209 ; Groves v. 
Skughter, 15 Pet. 504, by McLean, J., and 511, by Baldwin, J. ; 
Miln V. New York, by Story, J., 11 Pet. 158 ; 5 Wheat. 1, 21, 22 ; 
12 Wheat. 438.) 

But how does this tally with the fact that the General Government, 
under the new constitution, went into effect jVIarch 3d, 1'789 1 (Owaie 
V. Speed, 8 Wheat. 420.) 

Most of the important laws as to imposts, ports of entry, and the 
judiciary, did not pass for some months after. (See 1 Laws by Litt. 
& Br,, 24, 27, 72.) 

Hence, on this theory, it is obvious that an entire interregnum of 
law has existed, and must exist in many cases, till Congress legislate 
expressly on matters that have been confided to it. 

I am not here going into the powers expressly reserved to and left 
ivith the States, but those which are granted, ^ongh in their nature 
not granted exclusively in every respect, local or otherwise, and not 
exercised in hostility, but in aUegJance and subordination, to the Gen- 
eral Government. (2 Cranch, 297 ; 9 John. R, 507 ; 3 Serg. & R, 
179.) 

A regulation by a State may aid or cooperate with an act of Con- 
gress, — be a friend, and not an enemy ; and though it is not a police one, 
yet, if within the legislative scope of the action of a sovereign State, it 
may move on till impinging against something actually prohibited to 
the States, or actually and legitimately done by Congress contrary to 
it. (See case Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539, 657, views of the 
minority.) 

The idea that, because Congress can act on the matter, but have 
not, all State action, though iavorable and a,?sisting the object, is 
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ipso facto void, eeeins to me entirely untenable. (Daniel, J., p. 657, 
ajid Thompson, J., p. 635.) 

And it is equally void in the vieivs of some, if the action of the 
State coincides and adds any exercise of powers by Congi-ess, as if con- 
flicting with it. (Prlgg V. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 651.) 

AU permitted to 3ie General Government is not enjoined to be 
done, and at once, but only when necessary, usefiil or required by 
pahhc exigencies j e. g. to declare war, to bon'ow money, to lay and 
collect taxes, as well as to I'egulate commerce. 

And when some loans are needed, or some tases, or some regula- 
tions of commerce, it does not follow that aU are, or all these powers 
at once are to be acted on and exhausted ; or that the States cannot 
continue to borrow money, or collect taxes, or pass any local laws 
concerning commercial matters, when not expressly prohibited, and 
not conflicting with those by Congress for general and uniform pur- 
poses. (4 Dall. 11 ; 5 Cranch, 61.) 

All the powers have never yet been legislated on which are given 
to Congre^ in the constitution. (T Cranch, 504; 1 Wash. C. C 
235 ; 4 WaaL C. C. 383 ; Paine's G. C. 51 ; 4 DalL 10 ; 3 Wheat. 
387.) 

The constitution has merely empowered Congress to regulate cer- 
tain mattfii-s, when its members plesse. But till they please to do it, 
and in ail which Congress do not please to touch at any time, the 
States may usefully continue to regulate the subject within their 
respective limits, till Congress finds it expedient and a duty to act for 
the whole. (See cases before cited.) 

In one part of the constitution, art. 1, '5' 10> the States are at once 
and absolutely prohibited longer to do cei'tain things, and then, of 
course, tliere is no concurrent power ; as, for instance, " no State shall 
declare ■war," " no State shall make anything but gold and silver a 
tender," " no State shall emit bills of credit," &c. 

But, in other places, and especially as to the regulation of commerce, 
it is not so. It is not "no State shall longer regulate commerce," 
but "Congress shall have power" "to regulate commerce, or for- 
eign," &c., and so is the grant. That is, Congress shall have power 
to regulate it whenever and to whatever extent it pleases ; but, in the 
mean time, till it choose to regulate it, and in all it leaves unregulated 
of a local character, the States are not prohibited to do what they 
before had a right to do. Congress may in terms, also, be at times 
invested exclusively with a power, or its further exercise by a State 
may be inconsistent, incompatible, or absurd. Such is the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or of the navy. They stand, of 
course, like prohibitions, and are governed accordingly. (Houston v. 
Moore, 5 Wheat. 49.) 

It is not a little singular, that amidst so high-toned and broad con- 
structions as Hamilton generally adopted, he stiU acquiesced in this 
system of construction concerning the grants of Judicial power to the 
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General Government, and held them never to oust that of the States 
before existing, unleas clearly contradictory. In No. 82 of the Fed- 
eralist, he aayg : " But, aa the plan of the convention aims only at a 
partial union or consolidation, the State govermnents would clearly 
retain all the rights of sovereignty which they before had, and which 
were not, by that act, exclusively delegated to Congress. This exclu- 
sive delegation, or rather this alienation of State sovereignty, wonld 
only exist in three cases : where the constitution in express terms 
granted an exclusive authority to the Union ; where it granted, in one 
instance, an authority to the Union, and in another prohibited the 
States from exercising the lite authority ; and where it granted an 
authority to the Union, to which a similar authority in the States 
would he absolutely and totally contradictory and repugnant." 

But can it be pretended, that the action by a State on mere local mat- 
ters of a commercial character, and about which Congre^ has not yet 
legislated, is contradictory or repugnant^ Certainly not, till Congress 
do something concerning this particular matter ; and then, aa before 
shown, its laws and regulations must be considered paramount. (15 
Pet. 509.) 

The chief importance, iu settling the true construction of grants like 
these, to be such as not to prevent the State Courts and State Legis- 
latures from continuing to act till Congress legislates, ia, that it takes 
away any apology for forced and broad consti-uctions, and a resort to 
common and admu-alty law analogies and aids, witliout acts of Oon- 
gi-esa evidently and clearly made in order to punish offences. For, 
without such a dangerous construction and resort, they can be pun- 
ished by the States, if the States please. 

But, if they could not be either so punished or allowed, how would 
the argument stand ? An act would merely go unpunished till Con- 
gress choose to denounce it as a crime, and provide what court should 
try it. 

And, for this reason, can limited courts like this, under a hmited 
government lilce that of the United States, assume, that because the 
people and the States have empowered Congi-^s to regulate commerce, 
and define piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and given 
to itB courts authority over all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, the offences connected with these matters are sufficiently 
defined in the constitution itself! Surely not 

The nexl question to be examined in detail, and with the care its 
deep interest to the State and the General Government deserves, ia, 
whether the conduct described in this indictment, though at a place 
where the powers of Congress may reach for commercial purposes, can 
be regarded as a crime by this Court, unless it has been clearly so 
declared by the constitution, or a treaty, or an act of Congress, and 
its trial devolved on us 1 

Various decisions have been made, which hold that some act of 
Congress, or at least the constitution or a ti-eaty, must expressly 
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define a crime, and grant jurisdiction over it to the Circuit Courtj 
before the latter can sustain an indictment for any contiuct supposed 
to violate the public rights or public peace. 

And, in accordance with liiese, it baa been fiirther beld, that a 
matter must be presented to a court of the United States in some 
authorized form, before it becomes a case under the constitution or 
laws. (Oabom v. The Bank of the United States, 9 Wheat. 738 : 1 
Pet. 511.) 

The decisions above referred to proceed upon the ground, that the 
General Government itself is one of limited powers, and hence pos- 
sesses no authority to punish conduct, beyond what is expressly 
granted to it, or is necessary and proper to carry into effect what la 
expressly granted. That it hence follows, no conduct can he declared 
a crime hy Congresa, which does not come within such power. That 
the constitution, being an organic instrument and form of government 
for general purposes, does not usually establish courts, and limit their 
jurisdiction, and parcel out among them and define Tarious offences, 
but leaves that duty to Congress. The definition of treason, in the 3d 
article and 2d section, is almost the only exception. 

It is furthermore held, that if Congress does not declare particular 
acts to be offences, and prescribe the extent of punishment and place 
of ti'jal, though the subject-matter is within the powers granted to the 
Genera] Government, no particular court has any right to try a person 
for domg these acta, or aMx any punishment to them, as every 
court under the General Government is hmited to the trial and 
punishment of such mattors, and such only, as Congress has been 
pleased to confide to it. (3 Wheat. 389 ; 4 ibid. 407 ; Rhode Island 
V. Massachusetts, 12 Pet. 657, 721 ; 3 Kent, C. 333, S41, 364 ; 1 
Kent, C. 363.) 

It has been repeatedly held, that though certain powers are gi'anled 
to the General Government, it is considered that no acts done against 
them can usually be punished as crimes without specific legislation. 
Thus, it is said, "The legislative authority of the Union must first 
maise an act a crime, affix a punishment to it, and declare the court 
that shall have jurisdiction of the offence." (See United States v. 
Hudson & Cowdin, 7 Cranch, 34, Johnson, J. ; 4 Dall. 10, in note to 
Stanly v. Rtaik of North America.) 

And again, ftafc acta of Congress, as well as the constitution, must 
generally unite to give jurisdiction to a particular court. (1 Kent, C. 
294 ; 4 Dall. 8 ; Clarke v. Baaadone, 1 Cranch, 212 ; Mclntire v. 
Wood, 7 Cranch, 504.) 

The Circuit Courts cannot act, unle^ the power is conferred by 
Congress. (4 Waah. C. C. 383; Bai-ry v. Mercein, 5 How. 103.) 
It is unlike the king in England, who haa divided all his judicial 
power among his several courts. 

So, generally, it is not enough to constitute an act a crime, that it 
is opposed to some law or the constitution, unless they declare it to be 
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criminal or punishable. It often ia but a civil injury or wrong. 
(Evans v. ^Foster, 1 N. Hamp, 374.) Though in many cases, from 
the nature of the opposition or violation of a law, it may he criminal 
on common law principles, in other cases it would not be. 

Is it, then, an offence under the constitution, by construction and a 
resort to any common law principle 1 In Es parte Bollman & Swart- 
wout, 4 Oraneh, 75, 93, the true guide in answering this question ia 
given. " Courts which originate in the common law possess a juris- 
diction which must be regnla,ted by the common law, until some stat^ 
ute may change their established principles ; but courts which are cre- 
ated by written law, and whose jurisdiction is defined by written law, 
cannot transcend that jurisdiction." (Marshall, Ch. J., and p. 102, 
Johnson, J.) 

Treason is defined in the constitution; but when cases aro not 
clearly within it, coui-ts will leave them ia " receive such punishment 
as the Legislature in its wisdom may provide." (p. 127.) 

It may also be deemed an exception to the rei^nirement of a specific 
act of Congress in every case, and for all purposes, if the conatitutioD 
or a treaty should define a crime with precision, as the former does 
treason, and the latter do at times the crimes where surrenders shall 
be made, and in the latter the matter should also be within the author- 
i^ of the treaty-mating power. (See the Extradition treaties with 
IVance and England.) But unless they went further, and in the 
constitution or treaty, or elsewhere, designated the court or magistrate 
to try or examine the offence, that must still be done by legislation, or 
the jurisdiction in any particular court could not be sustained. (See 
case of the British Prisoner, arite, p. 66.) For all the courts of the 
United States being, as before explained, foi-med under a constitution 
of limited powers, and being courts of limited jurisdiction, a case must 
come within what is confided to any one of them before they can try 
it. The grant in the constitution of judicial power does not vest it in 
any court. But by another clause it is vested in the Supreme 
Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may from time to time 



, therefore, must say how much or what shall vest in one 
inferior court, and what in another ; and how much by one act, and 
when the residue. 

In Livingston v. Van Ingen, 1 Paine, 45, the Court holds, that 
when an action at law is given in Circuit Courts, it does not follow 
that it may enjoin on the equity side, as no such express grant of 
jurisdiction is made ; but it has been given since by act of Congress, 
in 1819. There is no power, even in civil mattera, in this Court, to 
take cognizance of them, unl^s an act of Congress has given it. (1 
Paine, 48, 49.) If so limited in civil cases, it is a fortiori in crimi- 
nal cases. 

Courts, when established, get only what is conferred on them by 
Congress, and not wliat is in the constitulaon given to Congi'css, except 
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some jurisdietioQ irhich is there given to the Supreme Court, and will 
soon le referred to in detail. Much power remains dormant in Con- 
gress, which it ia not expedient to exercise at paiticnlar periods, or 
abont which Congress have not yet agreed how to legislate. (1 Paine, 
51 ; 4 Wash. C. C. 383.) 

To enable this Court to act, a case must not only fiill within the 
judicial power of the United States, as conferred by the constitution, 
hut jurisdiction over it must have been conferred on the Circuit Court 
by some act of Congress. (Contling, Prac. 69, 88.) Such cases 
alone are those described in the Judiciary Act, as " cognizable under 
the authority of the United States." (2 DalL 297.) 

The same doctriue prevails as to a mandamus, except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Mclntire v. Wood, 7 Craneh, 504 ; 12 Pet. 
524.) 

So as to suits by the first United States bank, the act of incorpo- 
ration being silent. (Bank of United Stat^ v. Devereaux, 5 Craneh, 
61. So ae to crimes, The United States v. Hudson, 7 Craneh, 32 ; 
The United States v. Bevans, 8 Wheat. 336; United States v. 
Wiltberger, 5 Wheat. 76 ; United States v. Smith, ibid. 163, 157 : 5 
Mason, C. C. 300 ; 12 Pet. 73 ; 4 Dall. 10 ; 3 Kent, 0. 363.) 

It continues in this way til! Congress calls into action its other- 
wise dormant powers, which, as before remarked, it evokes slowly, 
but seldom fully. (5 Wheat. 115, note; Conk. Pr. 70, 71: 10 
Wheat. 190.) 

Indeed, we must look entirely to the constitution, treaties, and 
aets of Congress, to see what constitutes an offence in this Court. 

The United Stat^ has no unwritten code to give it jurisdiction, 
though the common law, as before remarked, may be reaoi-ted to for 
analogies and definitions, where jurisdiction is conferred. 

Over civil cases in admiralty, jurisdiction is expressly given to the 
District Courts by Congress by a general grant, and to Circuit Courts 
an appeal in them ; but not over criminal cases in admiralty, either \a 
the District or Circuit Courts. Jnrisdiction cannot be exercised over 
the last, except as parcelled out and granted by particulai' acts of 
Congress, or by some general transfer to this Court of all cases of a 
criminal character in admiralty. (Conk, Prac. 82, 83 ; 5 Wheat. 
76 ; 3 ibid. 387.) 

The only cases contrary to this are The United States v. Coolidge, 
1 Gall. 488, 496, overruled in 1 Wheat. 415 ; and dicta in De Lovio 
V. Boit, 2 GaU. 388, 470 ; and remai-ks m the note to 5 Wheat. 115, 
and in 4 Dall. 429, by Justice Washington. If concurrent jurisdic- 
tion is given to State courts in some cases, then the exclusive juris- 
diction in the Circuit Courts is thus far modified. (Houston v. Moore, 
5 'Wheat. 29.) Aud a judgment in either is probably a bar to a suit 
in the other. (Ibid. ; 11 John. 519.) Bat a mere ai-i-est is not a 
bar. (1 Gall. 1.) 

So a Circuit Court has no cognizance of military oflbnces, that being 

VOL. II. 20 
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by law confeired on courts martial, (Ibid. ; 3 Kent, C. 341.) That 
is, probably, if happening on the high seaa. (1 Kent, C. 362, 
Opinion of Attorney General, 114, 120.) 

I acquieace in these principles and in this course of reaaoning, as 
the safest and soundest m our complicated system of government, and 
one which has the sanctioQ not only of the contemporaneous construc- 
tion to this effect placed on it by some of the framers of the constitu- 
tion, afterwards seated on the bench of the Supreme Court, but of 
succeeding times, and of many of the statesmen and jurists of the last 
half-century. 

It is an exception to a part of this reasoning for the previous action 
of Congresa, where the constitution itself provides for a Supreme 
Court, and declares some of the matters which shall belong to ita jaria- 
diction, and hence takes from Congresa any power to dispei^e with 
such a tribunal, or to confer the trial of those specified topics on any 
other tribunal. (See article 3, "J 1, 2.) 

Thus, " The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
the Supreme Court, and in saeh inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish," (Sec, 1.) 

And, "In all cases affecting ambaasadora, other public ministers 
and conaula, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court ahaU have original jnriadiction. This last has been amended, 
(Amendment 11,) In all the other casea before mentioned, the Supreme 
court ahall have appellate jurisdiction, both aa to law and feet, with 
such esceptiona and under auch regulations aa the Congress shall 
make." (Sec. 2.) 

This prevents Congresa from conferring original, or any but appel- 
late jurisdiction, on the Supreme Court, in any caaes except those apeci- 
fied. (Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranoh, 137, 173 ; 3 Cro, 75 : 7 
Wheat. 42 ; 3 Ball, 17,) 

And it is another exception, or perhaps, more properly epealdng, 
an incident to the establishmeut of such a court and other inferior 
courts under the constitution, that they, like the legislative bodies of 
the Senate and House of Bepresentativea, possess authority to 
punish for contempts in the transaction of the business intrusted to 
them. 

It ia considered an authority inherent in such bodies, appui'teuant 
and indispensable, never necessary under any other governments to 
be conferred by particular laws, thoagh open as this has been to sub- 
sequent legislation, modifying and regulating it, as was done after 
Judge Peck's impeachment, in respect to courts. (See Anderson v. 
Donn, 6 Wheat. 204 ; 7 ibid. 45 ; Act 3d, March, 1831 ; 4 John. 
B. 317; 9 John. R. 395; United States v. Hudson & Goodwin, 7 
Cranch, 33, 34 ; 6 John. R. 357 ; 14 East, 1 ; 5 Dow, P. R. 165 r 
4 Cranch, 94,) 

Having thus seen that this indictment cannot be sustained in this 
Court, unless some law of the United States has declared it te be a 
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crime, and given to this Court jurisdiction over it, a neeeseitj exists in 
tie next place to examine wLe&er any portions of the constitution, or 
treaties, or acts of Congress, have in fact done thia ; whether any of 
them have really prohibited ae crim^ such acts as those of the 
respondents, and empowered this trihunal to punish them. 

It is more convenient often, and therefore I am inclined to consider 
these last questions together, as they depend on like principles and 
precedents. I do not understand it to be contended that any part of 
the constitntion, or treaties, or acta of Congress, specifically declares 
the placing such obstructions as those in navigable tide-waters, like 
those at New Bedford, to be a nuisance, or any other offence against 
the United States, and jpunishable by fine or otherwise in this court. 
But the reliance is chiefly on general provisions and principles 
involved in them, supposed to be comprehensive enough to include 
this case. 

The discussion on this branch of the ease has taken a very wide 
range, and will receive, as it requires, some detail in its consideration, 
in order to cover the whole ground. 

I am not aware of any clauses in the constitution relied on so much 
foi this purpose s» that in section 8th, article 1st, which provides 
thit ' Congress shall have power" "to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tubes , " and that in the second section of article 8d, declaring that 
" the judicial power shall extend to all cases in law or ec[uity arising 
under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority," and " to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction." 

We will, therdbre, examine the effect of these clauses first. It will 
be seen that both of them relate to the powers conferred on Congress 
by the people of the States, and not to the powers conferred by Con- 
gi-ras on any of the courte of the United States. 

They merely prescribe the extent to which Congress may go in 
legislating as to commerce ; and instead of themselves providing for 
detaib in the constitution, they wisely leave to Congress to make such 
regulations as to commerce as it shall deem useful and proper, to 
define what shall be crimes against it, and declare how they shall be 
punished, and in what courts. (United States v. Coombs, 12 Pet 
72.) 

They proceed, also, to authorize Congress in express terms "to 
define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offences against the law of nations " (8th section), but do not 
attempt it in the constitution itself. 

It will be manifest from all the expressions, no less than from the 
character of the instrument as a more general frame of government, 
and not one filling up and providing for details of legislation, that 
these clauses lay down rules ae to the powers of Congress, rather than 
the powers of this Court and its jurisdiction. 
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It leaves the latter powers as they shonkl l)e left, to the disei-etion 
of Congress and the public necessities and welfiu'c, as these may from 
time to time require Congress, within the scope of the authority thus 
conferred on it, to define ancl parcel out for trial whatever it may 
deem unlawful, and properly puniahahle by the judicial trihunala of 
the United States. 

Judge Chase says, in a note to Stanley v. The Bank of North Amer- 
ica, 4 T)all 10, "The notion has frequently been entertained, that 
the federal courfa derive their judicial power immediately from the 
constitution ; but the pohtieal troth is, that the disposal of the judicial 
power, except in a few specified instance, belongs to Congress. If 
Congress has given the power to this Court, we possess it, not other- 
vthfs ; and if Congress has not given the power to us or aJiy other 
court, it atill remains at the legislative disposal ;" and concludes it is 
not best for Congress at once to go as fiir as it may. (3 Wheat. 387. 
See cases before.) 

And such would seem to be the conclusion as to crimes by the 
admiralty law, by like analogies and reasons, except for the expression 
before referred to in the coi^titufJon, saying that the judicial power 
shall extend "to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction." 

Bat that is only one of the enumerated subjects, like that "to regulate 
commerce," which before belonged to the sovereign control of each 
State, and which by the constitution it was provided should be thereaf- 
ter placed under the control of the General Government, and he acted 
on by its judicial tribunals. Ch. J. Marshall says, in Sevan's case, 3 
Wheat. 387, " It proves the power of Congress to legislate in this case, 
not that Congress has exercised the power." After that provision, it 
was still necessary, in order to enable one of its tribunals to try cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, whether civil or criminal, to 
confer such authority on them to try all such cases, or to try only 
that portion of them which Congress might then choose to legklate 
on, and define and intrust to such tribunals. 

The same necessity existed for the action of Congress in this respect, 
as in respect to another enumerated grant to the judicial power over 
controversies "between citizens of different States." No court, after 
being created by Congress, could have ventured to tiy such a case, 
under that grant merely in the constitulion, without some legal pro- 
vision, conferring that particulai' power on that court. 

And so as to "all cases in law or equity arising under this consti- 
tution," " the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority," though placed within the judi- 
cial power of the Union, rather than of the States, not one of those 
cases, whether of a civil or criminal character, could be tried by any 
particular court of the United States, till an act of Congress empow- 
ered that court in particular to try it, with the exceptioQ before alluded 
to, of cases affecting " ambassadors, other public ministera and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be a party," and which, with appeals, . 
are, by the constitution itself, conferr^ on the Supreme Court. 
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Tiie Conveatioa knew that admiralty power under the Confederation 
had been exercised bj each State, except at timea as to prizes. (1 
Mad. Pap, 91, 105 ; 2 ibid. 712.) They knew that, in order to pro- 
duce uniformity and regulate commerce, the power should thencefor- 
ward be exercised by the General Government. Hence, in the early 
drafts of the constitution, to the Supreme Coni't was given jurisdiction 
over "all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction" (2 Mad. 
Pap. 743, 744) ; and it was to be original there at first. 

The Convention was at first opposed to having any courts but State 
tribunals and a Supreme Court of the United States ; and, after letting 
the former try all cases, permitted appeals to the Supreme Court. It, 
therefore, at firet gave also to that Supreme Court admiralty and mari- 
time jnriadiction, as being a matter not suitable for the State tribunals ; 
and at one time struck out entirely any power in Congress to establish 
"inferior courts." (Ibid. 729.) At last it restored inferior courts, 
and gave to the Supreme Court still jurisdiction over admiralty cases, 
and others now in ttie constitution granted to the judicial power. But 
it provided that in other cases, except the trial of the President when 
impeached, jurisdiction might be devolved on inferior ti'ibunals, (2 
Mad. Pap. 1238.) Towarfs the close (p. 1556) it assumed the pres- 
ent form, and the jurisdiction of " the judicial power " was extended 
to admiralty cases, rather than that of the Supreme Court. 

But, what is decisive that, in doing this, tliey did not mean to adopt 
the whole admiralty code, criminal and civil, and confer jurisdiction 
over it on any particular court, but leave that to Congress, aa it might 
find it expedient to define or adopt parts of it from time to time, it 
proceeded in another clause expressly to authorize Congi'ess to maie 
definitions of piracies and maritime felonies. This would have been 
unnecessary and improper, if the whole admiralty code as to crimes 
had already been adopted. 

The reasons for this were, that different punishments in diiferent 
States existed ibr these felonies ; and as they were under admiralty 
power, and refer to foreign commerce, and are vague at common law, 
it was best to enable Congress to mate them more certain. 3 Mad. 
St. Pa. 1348, 1349, and m the Federalist, No. 42, it is also said, 
" But neither the common nor the statute law of that [Great Britain] 
or any other nation ought to be a standard for the proceedings of this, 
unless previously made its own by legislative adoption." (No. 42, by 
Madison.) 

When all the powers, not expressly granted to Congress, or not nec- 
essary aaid pi'oper to carry those granted into effect, are reserved cau- 
tiously to the people and the States, it would hardly answer to enlarge 
the powers of coorts by a very broad constTuetaon. 

If the immediate delegates of the people were to be strictly resti-ained, 
much more should be their delegates in the judiciary, whose members 
are not subject to reelections and short terms of office. 

Th^e causes, then, not seeming to grant these powers to this Court, 
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but lutlier to Oongresa, can they be aided so as to mate out the liefi- 
nition of a crime in thia case, anct confer the trial of it on this Court, 
by a resort to any other clause of tlie constitution or to the common 
law, or the admimlty law in connection with the conBtitution f 

Looking for a constitutional definition of the present offence, and the 
power conferred on this Court over it, and nothing being found done 
or completed in either of the great ami leading clauses on this subject 
that have already been considered, it was not hkely to have been done 
in any other clauses, if not accomplished in those already examined, so 
important and so germane to the subject. It belonged to topics of 
commerce and admiralty jurisdiction, and to the power of courts, rather 
than other matters, unless we were justified in expecting the unquali- 
fied adoption of some whole code of laws in a constitution. Had there 
been a provision in it like that of our ancestors at Plymouth Rock, 
respecting the Mosaic code, directing the laws of any country or sov- 
ereign to be in force tiU Congress could make better ones, and offences 
under them to be prraecuted in any courts created by Congress, the 
difficulty in this case would have been cured, if the conduct of the 
respondents should amount to an offence under those laws. Or, had 
there been a provision of a like tenor, adopting the common law, or the 
civil law, or tiie admiralty law, as a whole, and placing the execution 
of them in charge of this Court, then our jurisdiction would be clear, 
if the acts complained of were made an offence under and by them. 

But no such clause exists, and none was likely to exist, for reasons, 
some of which have already been alluded to, and others that will occur 
to every reflecting mind. 

Beside the circumstance that a constitution is generally designed 
to regulate the legalative department, as well as others, rather than to 
make the laws themselves, it is obvious, from the great extent of terri- 
t»ry, and different systems of jurisprudence, and numerous people to be 
operated upon by laws of the United States, that their agents could 
not find time in one convention to make a constitution and code of 
laws also, or consider how much of any existing code it was best to 
adopt absolutely. That they were not delegated to meet for the latter 
purpose ; that, therefore, they did not attempt it ; and consequently, 
instead of doing it, or adopting any general code as a guide, they 
merely empowered Congress within certain limits to legislate on cer- 
tain topics, and, with a view to prevent an interregnum, left, of course, 
the State laws in force till Congress should do this, except where pro- 
hibiting expressly, .or by strong implication, the further action of the 
States on certain subjects. 

Nor was the convention which formed that instrument ripe and 
ready to adopt ateolutely even the common law, much leas the civil 
or admiralty law, with all their details, and with many uncertainties, 
and much vagueness as to their extent at different dates, and discrim- 
inating from which date they should be regarded as taking effect. (5 
Wheat. 182, by Livingston.) The diiferent States had conducted 
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differently as to each of them : some introdacing the cominoD law a6 
existing when their ancestora iirst emigrated hither ; some as existing 
at the Eeyolution ; iwid some, with large exception from it at both 
periods, of wha,t did not accord with our situation amd habits and new 
form of government. 

Agfun, some had adopted much of the civil law in their courts of 
equity and courts of probate; and otliers hut little, and that only as an 
appurtenant to their common law tribunals and jurisdiction; and some, 
from their interior position, had adopted nothing of the adimralty law, 
and others little, if any, of it as eaisting pecuharly on the continent of 
Europe, and others more or less, perhaps, of what prevailed jn Eng- 
land at the time of our Revolutioa. 

Hence it ivas wise not to wrangle and divide, as they must, by 
attempting to introduce, by means of the constitation, the common law 
of England, or of any one State, or of all the States, so fei- as it might 
be in force in all. The uncertainty as to its extent, the difficulty of 
fixing it in cases of doubt, and the specific or general exclusion of all 
parts of it not suitable to our condition, were matters too formidable to 
be encountered in connection with their other great labors. It is also 
very inconvenient to adopt in any constitution any code as a part of 
the law of the land, without at the same time proceeding to make it 
alterable, hy legislation alone, as the interests and wants and experi- 
ence of society might require. Othei-wKe, the smallest change, how- 
ever urgent, could not be efiected, but with all the delay, expense, and 
formahty, of amending a constitution, or the whole organic form of 
government for a great people. 

Hence the common law of England has been considered as not put 
in force, directly or indirectly, by means of any clause in the constitu- 
tion of the TTnited States, so as to create, make, or help to make, any- 
thing an offence, which has not been made so by the constitution itself, 
or a«ts of Congress passed under it. Duponcean on Jnr. of Ooui-ts 
of United Slates, p. 9, says: "The common law of the United States 
is no longer the source of power or jurisdiction, but the means or 
instrument thi-ough whicih it is exercised." (See also Wheaton v. 
Peters, 8 Pet. 691, 658 ; United States v. Worral, 2 Dall. 884 ; 1 
Tucker's Black. 378, notes ; Serg. on Const. Law, 2'74 ; Federalist, 
No. 42; 1 McLean, C. C. 464; 2 McLean, 0. 0. 433; 2 Burr's 
Trial, 43T, 482; Dorr's case, 3 How. 103, 105; 1 Wheat. 415; 
Duponceau on Jur. of C. of United States, Pref. 14 ; Gfoodenough on 
Am. Juris. 276 ; 1 Kent, Com. 318, 319 ; 1 Story, Com on Const. 
132, 137, 141 ; 4 Cranch, 75 ; 7 Crunch, 32 ; 9 Cranch, 833 ; 2 
Brock. 477 ; 2 Pet. 144, 446 ; 11 Pet. 175 ; 12 Pet. 524. Conira, 
The Regnlus, 1 Pet. Admiralty, 213; ibid. 229, note; 4 Dall. 429, 
Justice Washington.) 

And, however courts may properly resort to the common law to aid 
in giving construction to words used in that constitution and those 
la«^ (United States v. Palmer, 3 Wheat. 610, e. g. " robbery"), the 
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body of the common law, aa such, does not alone give jurisdiction in 
any ease, and enable the Court to declare any acta to be offences under 
the United States and to try liiem, where the constitution and the 
acfci of Congre^ have been silent concerning them. (7 Cranch, 32 ; 
1 "Wheat 415 ; 8 Wheat. 336 ; 5 Wheat. 76.) . _ _ 

At the same time, in deciding on private rights in civil cases, ivhich 
must often be according to the laws of the respective States, the com- 
mon law will govern us so far as it is in force in each State. (1 
McLean, C. C. 464 ; United States v. Lancaster, 2 ibid. 481 ; 10 
Wheat. 158/) But it -will be as the law of that State, rather than of 
the United States. 

Bo as to lie admiralty law, as a code in civil or criminal matters, it 
is not adopted and put in force in thia Court by any part of the con- 
stitution. But Congress is merely authorized to confer jurisdiction 
on its Courts in cases arising under that law, though it has not yet 
done so, except to the District Court in civil cases, as we have already 
shown. 

There bemg no definition of this particular offence as a crime in the 
constitution, and no right to aid it in such a definition by the common 
or the admiralty law, and there being also no grant in the constitu- 
tion to this Court to exercise jurisdiction over it, but only a grant to 
Congriss to legislate upon such matters, the next inquiry is, has this 
defect been supplied by any provision in any treaty made in pursu- 
ance te the constitution 1 

A ti-eaty being, by the 6th article of the constitution itself, declared 
to be "the supreme law of the land," it will govern this case, if full 
and detailed upon it. 

Sometimes treaties may require no appropriations to carry them 
into effect, or any change of existmg laws, being minute enough and 
explicit enough to he enforced without any new or additional provi- 
sion ; and in such case it may be the duty of the judicial tribunals to 
execute them without any act of Congress. (See British Prisoners, 
a?iie, p. 66.) 

In other cases, and generally, modified, or at least declaratory, laws 
will be first necessary. (Ibid.) 

But there is no pretence here that any treaty between this country 
and any other stipulates that obstructions like the bridge of the 
respondents, and its consequences, shall be deemed an offence, and be 
punished by this Court on account of its injury to alien friends and 
their vessels in entering and departing from our ports and harbors. 

Such obstructions, however, may be prejudicial to foreigners, and 
to their rights under treaties, if allowing trade and navigation here to 
be interrupted, whether the obstructions be temporary or permanent. 

But it would be difficult to try them as crimes, when nowhere 
declared to be so, or fo try them by this Court, unless jurisdiction 
over them is in some appropriat« manner clearly conferred on it. Such 
an obstruction seems to violate the spirit of tiie treaty of November 
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19tli, 1794, article 3d, with England. It stipulated for each parfry 
" fi-eelj to pass and repass, 'by land or inland navigation, into the 
respective territories and countries of the two parties on the continent 
of America," " and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, and waters 
thereof, and freely to carry on trade and commerce with each other." 
(8 Stat, at Large, 116,) 

It did not admit vessels " into sea-ports, liarbors, hays, or creeks, of 
his majesty's said t«i-rifories, nor into such ports of the rivers in his 
majesty's said territories, as are between the mouth thereof and the 
highest port of entry from the sea," except in small vessels between 
Quebec and Montreal, nor yield the admission of British vessels fi-om 
the sea into rivers of tiie United States beyond the highest ports of 
entry fur foreign vessels from the sea. 

But it meant to permit each free navigation up to the highest port 
of entry here for foreign vessels from the sea ; yet no clause has heeu 
found la this or any other treaty, making oifitmctiona like these 
crimes, if pia«ed within the limits of such ports or below them, and 
giong this Court cognizance of them. 

"Whether a civil action would not lie in such case for delay and 
damage hy aa alien friend, against the respondents, or by one of our 
own citizens, ivithout any further legislation, and under existing 
treaties and esistmg laws, is a different question, aad one to which 
some attention ■will be given before I close. 

The only other legitimate source of power by this Court over this 
case is some act of Congi-esa. (Conk. Prac. 57.) 

None giving it, eo nomine, lias been referred to ; none is pretended 
to exist. 

The one most relied on in support of it substantially is that of 
l'?89, which in section 11th gives to this Court jurisdiction " of all 
crimes and offences cognizable under the authority of the United 
States, except where this act otherwise provides, or the laws of the 
United States shall othenrise direct." (1 Stat, at Large, 79^ 

But this seems to relate rather to the power of the Circuit Court to 
try this case, if a crime, than to make it a crime. 

Though it is contended by the counsel for the government that it 
is an adoption and gj-ant to this Court of jurisdiction over all offences 
which exist under admiralty and maritime law, because all such are 
" cognizable " under the constitution, and hence " under tiie authority 
of the United States," and that the acts now in question are crimes 
by admiralty law. But if the words "cognizable under the authority 
of the United Statte" were meant here to embrace all offences over 
which the judicial power was extended by the constitution, it would 
cover all other offences under that constitution or treaties, without any 
acts of Congress being necessary to define them, and confer jurisdic- 
tion over them on this Court. 

Again, "cognizable under the authority of the United States," 
usedliere as applied to a Court, means, of course, " triable," or placed 
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under its jurisdiction by the constitution, or treaties, or laws of the 
United States. (See Kendall v. United States. 12 Pet. 524, 63T, 
648.) 

The word ia so used by Blacksfone in speaking of " injuries cogni- 
zable by the Courts Maritime or Admiralty Courts." (2 Bl. C. 
106.) 

So Bayley, J,, says, " 1 think the true construction of this statute 
is to restrain the operation of the 4th section to cases cognizable in 
the Superior Courts." (King v. Crisp, 1 Barn. & Aid. 282, 287.) 

This act might mean that the Circuit Court should exercise juris- 
diction over all matters which were made crimes by the constitution 
or laws, when no particular court was otherwise designated that should 
try them. 

But it still ieavea the question open, What is a crime by that con- 
stitution or those laws ? And till the acts complained of in this case 
are declared to be crimes by the constitution or laws, this Court, 
though having cognizance of all crimes which exist under them, can- 
not pronounce any acts to be crimes within their purview. 

A different construction, if competent under the words of this act 
of Congress, does not seem to accord with its spirit, or cotemporane- 
ous construction by Congress and the courts. 

It was early seen that a different course would leave the whole 
criminal code vague, loose, undefined and uncertain, where certainty 
in all countries is most desirable. 

That specific legislation, under the general grant in the constitution, 
would be much safer to property, liberty and life. 

And, finally, that the construction limiting the expression, " cogni- 
zable under the authority of the United States," to what was made 
cognizable as a crime by any pari of the constitution or by any act of 
Congress, was more in unison with the strictness belonging to all 
erinunal codes. 

Accordingly, under this view, specific legislation at once commenced 
defining special offences, which otherwise would have been unneces- 

Eesides this, the courts of the United States at once held, as before 
shown, that this kind of legislation was first proper and necessary, in 
order to make even ordinary offences " cognizable under the authorifrf 
of the United States," so as to be tried by this Court, Other consid- 
erations tended to sustain the idea that this expression as to " author- 
ity ' ' referred to what was imphcitiy enacted by Congress, or expre^ly 
declared in the constitution, to be crimes, rather tham all which might 
possibly be done by Congress under the constitution. 

Again, had Congress declared that all acta criminal by admiralty 
and maritime law should be so here (and certainly, if going further, 
had said also that they should be tried by this Court, as offences 
under the constitution of the United States), then, probably, they 
might have been cognizable by us under its " authority," in the same 
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way that, Congr^s having conferred the trial of all civil cases in 
admiralty on the District Courts, they are all triable there. Similar 
provisions woTiltl probahly have been made in both cases, if the course 
meant to be pursued ■was the same in both; and if nothing was siad 
as to the kind of pnniahnient, it might perhaps be aa the punishment 
■was in admiralty generally (or po^ibly by fine and imprisonment), 
and be prosecutm by indictment. Por, whatever the law declares to 
be a crime, it is said, must be prosecuted here by indictment, unless a 
remedy by infonnation is specially given, (1 Gall. 3, 177 ; 7 Cranch, 
285.) 

Bnt, considering the jealousy of our ancestors as to courts of admi- 
ralty, on the ground that, except on confession, for which torture was 
once used, the proof must be equal to two wi tness es, and tliat no trial 
hy jury was allowed till the 28th of Henry VHT., with other reasons 
hereafter alluded to, the framers of tlio constitution would not he very 
likely to mean to adopt its criminal code en masse. Under 28th 
Henry VIII., the definition of crimes remained, but not the rules of 
evidence or trial without a jury. (5 Dane's Abr. 342.) And though 
some of the ancient objectiona to the admiralty are obviated here by 
trial in crimes by jury, yet those in respect to its system of proofs in 
criminal eases might remain, and the prejudices on this subject pre- 
vented the exercise of much admiralty power over crimes before the 
Revolution in any of the thirteen Provinces, and still less on any 
matter daring the Eevolution, and after\Tards till the adoption of the 
constitution, except as connected with subjects of prize. (Bains v. 
The James & Catharine, 1 Baldw. 544, 565.) 

Perhaps I ought to except revenue matters, as, by 7 and 8 "William 
HI., admiralty courts were allowed to control those here, and punish 
in a King's Court, rather than in a colonial one, in order to deprive 
the colonists of trial hy jury when enforcing obnoxious laws of trade. 
(6 Dane's Abr. 342.) 

F this waa in one sense acquiesced in after much r^istance, as hope- 
less to be remedied (see 3 Wheat. 384, 385, arguendo the history 
of it), it waa considered a great grievance in principle, as will be here- 
after shown, and a topic of loud, lone and most indignant remon- 
strance, till ended by the E«volutiou. (See on this the opinion of the 
minority of the Court in Waring v. Clarke, 5 How. 441.) 

To the illustrations there given, may he added the express provision 
in the bill of rights in the constitution of New Hampsiure (Art. 20), 
that the trial of jury shall he sacred in all cases, except thrae happen- 
ing "on the high seas," and "seamen's wages." 

It is true, at the same time, that when foi-ming a General Govern- 
ment, whose chief duty was in respect to foreign alMrs and foreign 
commerce, and its regulation not only abroad, but between the States, 
the sagacious framers of the constitntion saw that it should be invited 
with ^1 the admiralty and maritime powers which might be proper to 
be exermsed within our own territory. 
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HoEcc, they conferred tlie exercise of them on that government, but 
still left that governnient in its legislation to beatow at once, or gradu- 
ally, all or a part of the civil powers in admiralty on sach courts as 
it deemetl most appropriate, and all or a part of the criminal powers in 
admiralty in a lite manner, under siieh limitations and restrictions of 
every kind as it might think useful. 

Hence, likewise, Congress, in order to carry on at once the ordinary 
business in admiralty, connected with commerce and navigation, 
bestowed all power "in civil cases" on the District Courts. But it 
saw and knew the difference between the clause in the coiistitution 
and their own legislation, and instead of copying it so as to embrace 
"all classes in admirally," limited the power given to only "civil 
cases " in admiralfy, 

Now, if Congress intended to reserve the criminal cases in admiralty, 
and bestow a jurisdiction over them generally on the Circuit Court, it 
would probably have proceeded to do so in terms ipsissi^is verbis. 
But, instead of that, it then and since merely selected out particular 
cases of admiralty offences, defined them, and conferred jurisdiction on 
this Court over them under certaio limitations, and without specifying 
whetlier it exercised power over them as crimes in admiralty, or under 
its authority to regulate commeree, or under some other constitutional 
grant. Indeed, it is hardly to be presumed that Congress intended by 
the act under consideration to confer power on this Court to try, as a 
crime, anything which might be made a crime, but which had not been 
made nor defined to be one, either in the constitution itself or any 
law, when such caution was used in defining some crimes, and impos- 
ing restrictions and limitations as to Others. 

The act of March 3d, 1825, which defines so many, and makes 
them, hke others enumerated in the act of 1T90, specifically punishable 
in the Circuit Court, generally does not give jurisdiction to this Court, 
unless the offence is defined and its punishment prescribed, if on the 
water, as committed on the " seas," or " upon the high seas, or in any 
arm of the sea, or in any river, haven, creek, basin, or bay, ■within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United Sta1^, and 
oat of the jurisdiction of any particular State." (See sections 4 
and 6.) 

G-enerally, too, eases of crimes come to this Court only where a 
State has no jurisdiction. (5 How. 441.) Sach was the definition 
by Blaekstone of the Admiralty Court, to try cases without the juris- 
diction of the common law courts on the seas. It is a wise policy 
to leave as much with the States as may be, though Congress has the 
power to go farther in some cases, if it pleases. (4 Dall. 11 ; 5 
Cranch, 61 ; Baans v. The James & Catharine, 1 Baldw. 544, 565 ; 
12 Pet, 721; 1 Wheat. 326; 4 ibid. 407;_3 ibid. 389.) 

Another forcible reason why Congress did not mean to have any 
criminal cases in admiralty " cognizable " as such by this Court, orig- 
inally, was, that this was not the admiralty and maritime court created 
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by Congress under the constitution. (1 Bee's Adm. 11.) That was 
the District Court. (3 Ball, 6.) And had Congress intended to con- 
fer general criminal jurisdiction in such cases on any court, it would 
have heen likely to have given it ia that court, as it did the civil eases, 
and allowed the trials in the former to be by jury there, as they must 
have done under the sixth amendment of the constitution, as well as 
under a provision in the body of it. (Art. S, ^ 2.) 

Appeals in cases criminal, as well as in civil, could have been allowed 
to this Court ; but, mthout an express allowance, this Court never has 
got any jurisdiction by general grant or implication as a court of 
admiralty, because it was not such a court originally, and was never 
converted inio one since. (The Vrow Magdalen, Bee's Adm. 11.) 

It B another decisive objection to a construction of the act of 1789, 
which wouldj under the. words " cognizable under the authority of the 
United States," embrace all admiralty crimes as existing here or 
abroad at the Revolution, that this branch of our criminal code would 
thus be left very uncertain as to the crimes themselv^ thus intended 
to be embraced. 

Laws defining crimes should be precise and clear, so that all men 
may know easily what they are to avoid. (United States v. Sharp, 1 
Pet. C. C. 119.) And it is most dangerous, by mere construction, to 
convert that into an offence which is otherwise permitted By the 
opposite view, it would be left uncertain at what ei-a and place the 
admiralty law as to crimes was meant to be adopted, and thus doubt- 
ful whether this very offence, described in this inmctment, ivas intended 
to be embraced, and questionable whether the kind of punishments in 
any case, where the punishments happened to vary, was to be affixed 
according to Rhodian or Roman law, the assizes of Jerusalem or the 
Consular system, the Danish, French, or Enghsh codes, or those of 
some other period and people since the voyage of the Argonauts. 

It is a matter of some regret that Congress had not been a little 
slow, cautious, and discriminating, when they conferi'ed jurisdiction in 
aU civil cases, and had not either enumerated what it considered prop- 
erly as civil CiBes in admiralty, specifying subjects and places, or 
referred to some era, or code, or country, as to its civil admiralty juris- 
diction, as a guide. Misera est servitus ubi lex est vaga aut inceria. 

For now in that, as we should be obliged to do in crimes, had power 
over them been given, one judge thinks he ought to go to the Rhodian 
laws for the test, another to the Consulato del Mare, another to the 
laws of Oleron, another to those of Wisby, another to the era before 
Richard IL, another to the black book of the admiralh", another to 
the 13th and 15th of Richard II., another to the aot of Parliament of 
28th Henry VIII,, and others to periods still later. (See 5 How. 
441.) Some trace the power which is to be the standai-d to Saxon, 
some to Norman, some to Saracen or Carths^inian, some to Roman, 
and some to Turk or Crusader. 

Again, one judge gets admiralty jurisdiction both criminal and civil 
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by the locality of the act, as if on the ocean at all ; another, if on it 
where the tide ebbs and flows ; another, if on it without the limite of 
a county ; another, if on great rivers nayigahle below their bridges, 
though not salt; another, by the subject-matter, if maritime or not; 
another, by the parties, if seamen or lancbmen. (See cases in the 
precedent last cited.) 

This same uncertainty exists about what are maritime contracts, as 
may be seen by the order of the Supreme Court at the same session 
for a reargument in the Merchants' Bank v. The New Jersey Com- 
pany, in a libel on a domestic charter party in admiralty, where the 
court was supposed to be equally divided as to jurisdiction. Such 
vagueness and uncertainty, even in civil cases, have agitated the 
courts of the United States the whole half-century of their existence ; 
and it may have been foreseen, as still more objectionable in respect 
to the crimes punishable in admiralty, and probably this helped to lead 
to a refiisal to legislate in the same general way as to them. As to 
them, they have selected out particub.r and urgent cases for punish- 
ment, within careful limits as to the places where they occurred, and 
made them punishable in such cases only, leaving the others to the 
State tribui^s, till some failure of justice, or emergency for new 
power to prevent guilt from escape, should justify and require further 
provisions for punishment by the courts of the General Govern- 
ment. 

That these are no imaginary uncertainties, which stand in the way 
of supposing such a code was meant to he adopted in cases where life 
and liberty were at stake, some judges have dehberately held that we 
should go to the continent of Europe to ascertain what our admiralty 
law is, and not to England. (See cases in the precedent just referred 
to.) Others, that we must go to England alone. (See ibid.) 

They differ vitally, also, as to eras of the admiralty, when its laws 
and practice are in force here, whether civil or criminal, and going 
only to England for the law, as most do. (United States v. McGill, 
4 Ball. 426.) Some hold that the constitution referred to the admi- 
ralty law as existing in England before the impoiiant legislation of the 
13th and 15th of Eicbard 11. (See in 5 Wheat. 114, note ; Cont. 
Prac. 145; 1 Paine, 111—117,) 

And again and again it is insisted that these statutes, the great 
landmarks of admiralty law in England, ai'e not in force here at all. 
(See The Jerusalem, 2 Gall. 345, and De Lovio v. Boit, ibid. 398, 
467, 473 ; HaU's Prac. 17 Pref. ; The Sandwich, 1 Pet. Adm. 233 ; 
Ware's Adm. E. 91 ; 5 How. 411.) 

While others maintain that they involved the inestimable trial by 
jury, and the highly-prized principle of the common law against tlie 
civil code of a foreign conqueror, and came here with our fethers as 
much as Magna Chajta itself, and were in as full force in Maine and 
Georgia as in the county of Kent or Bristol in England. (See 5 How. 
44 1 . Opinion of minority. ) 
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Others hold the admiralty law throughout to he as it was in Eng- 
land, when our ancestors emigra.t«d here. (Ramsay v. AHegre, 
Johnson, J., 12 Wheat. 612; 1 Kent Comm. 337; Conk. Prac. 
155.) 

Others limit it as in use in America at the time of our E«volutioii, 
and thus collecting it rather from the obscurity and darlmess of colo- 
nial practice than any other more certain sources. (2 Gall. 398, 471 ; 
1 Pet. Adm. 116 and 236, note ; 1 Paine, 111—114 ; 3 Mason, 2T ; 
B^ns V. The Jamea and Catherine, 1 Ealdw. 545 ; 12 Wheat. 638, 
Johnson, J.) 

Others modify the time to the period of the adoption of the consti- 
tution, ivhich is much the same in effect. (1 Kent Com. 377; 3 
Pet. 446.) The sounder opinions seem to me those which incline to 
theae last eras. (4 Dall. 429, and eases in 5 How. 441.) 

And if a foreign code be thus adopted in the grant of power to 
Congress over it, or in the act of Congress as to civil admiralty cases 
in the District Coui-ts, it must probably be considered the code as then 
existing, and not as at some prior period. (Kendall v. United States, 
12 Pet. 524.) 

Thus, in England, the control and curtailments which had been 
exercised by the common law coui-ts were recognized as proper and 
obligatory, according to some ; aad the admiralty courts had at last 
submitted in England to the claims of the common law courts, and 
the contest was at rest. (1 Law Jour. 425 ; Hall's Adm. Pr.) 

But the Supreme Court (5 How. 441) has recently, by five to 
three of its members, ^ven a judgment in a case of collision of vessels 
on the Mississippi, two hundred miles above the ocean, and where it 
is very doubtful whether the influence of the tides is felt at all, and 
within the heart of a county in Louisiana, for reasons entirely different 
from some which have been suggested by me as the true test of what 
admiralty law ought to prevail here. 

But, those reasons being dissented from by four to four of the Court, 
I do not undertake to state or adopt them, though the judgment of the 
Court on the point then in controversy is binding, and will be respected 
by me till changed. 

But that judgment is confined to maritime torts, not embracing the 
subject of crimes now under consideration. 

In short, then, if we look to English decisions as to crimes, being 
those referred to in " cases of admiralty " in the constitution, and in 
the act of 1789, the English precedents are to control us. 

There the admiralty court is governed by the civil law, the law 
marine and law merchant, unless where those laws are controlled by 
the statute law of the realm, or by the authority of the municipal 
courts, which unquestionably possess a superintending power, and 
might restrain that court, should it overstep the just limits of its juris- 
diction, (Neptune, 3 Hag, Adm. 129, 136, See "Prohibitions," 
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3 Bl. Com. 112; Curtis on Merch. Sea. 344; 4 Wash. C. C, 456; 
6 Dane's Abr. 350, "Prohibitions.") 

Except in prize admiralty jurisdiction, these powers must extend or 
contraiCt as " aathoriaed usage and established authority " require; but 
not go beyond these, as it is a. suspected jurisdiction, not being exer- 
cised with juries. (2 Hag. Adm. 55.) 

In fine, then, according to such views, the maritime laws of Eng- 
land, in force or existing at our Revolution, must be the chief gaide. 
Few admiralty decisions were then reported, and we must go to com- 
mon law courts for cases and rules as to them, when in collision, (1 
Pet. Adm. 229, 230, 113.) 

Next, the Roman and civil law, where no Enghsh cases or statutes 
are to be found. (Ibid. 149.) 

We must include in English the laws of Oleron, &c., except as by 
statute OFerrnled and disused in case of punishments harsh and bar- 
barous. (1 Pet. Adm. 142; Com. Dig. "Adm. B. 112;" Percivalf. 
Hickey, 18 John. R. 257, 292.) 

Courts of admiralty do not proceed according to the law of nations, 
except in cases of prize. (Ibid. 271, arg.) 

Or, unless suits are brought in admiralty under the law of nations, 
on the instance side of the court. (Ibid. 279, arg. ; Doug. 648.) 

There, if the common law is resorted to for a definition of principles, 
it covers the law of nations, as whatever is penal by the law of nations 
is by the common law. (5 Wheat. 176, note.) 

But, to show still further uncertainties in the admii-alty law, if 
adopted en masse as to crim^, some others, in the teeth of all this, 
hold that the decisions of the common law courts in England, 
restraining and limiting the admiralty jurisdiction, though well settled 
before A. D. 1776, are not to be respected and enforced here. (The 
Jerusalem, 2 trail. 345; Ex parte Lewis, ibid. 483; Plummer v. 
Webb, 4 Mason, 380, 387.) _ 

Those who hold these doctrines, and go to ages before the 13th of 
Riehai-d II., and to the continent of Europe, for guides on points well 
settled ia England by statutes and decisions before our Revolution, 
make everything vague, and afloat on a sea of uncertainty. 

If we go to those early ages, to the birthplace of adnuralty law in 
the Mediterranean, where Consular Courts may have preceded those 
called Admiralty, and where those of the " Ksc " may have embraced 
some admiralty as well as revenue powers, and where, under different 
nations, different forms of government, and in different advances of 
civiUzation, different punishments and crimes, and rules of admiralty 
law, clearly did prevail on many pointe, which are we to be governed 
by^ 

If we were to take the admiralty law as in force here about crimes, 
and "cognizable under the authority of the United States" by this 
Court, and as it existed elsewhere than in England, or here at the 
Revolution, which is insisted on in this case, as in many others (5 
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Jlovr. 441, and cages cited), all would be uncertain, not only on this, 
but still other accounts. 

Ill Holland, the care of mounds and dikes was confided to the 
admiralty ; io Denmark and Sweden, of the marine ; in England, of 
the navy; in ^France, of the fisheries. (2 Pet. Adm. 234, note.) 

It was of little conseqiieiice, comjwatdvely, on the continent, to 
preserve any settled lines between the admiralty and other courts, as 
all of them followed the civil law, and had no trials by jury. 

But when an attempt was made to transfer admiralty courts and 
powers to England, in which the common law and not me civil pre- 
vailed, and the barons, as in Magna Charta, avowed that they were 
unwilling the laws of Enghuid should be changed, nolumus leges 
AngU(e miitari, qiuB hujuscunque usiialm sunt et approbat<B, it 
soon became important to protect themaelves in the enjoyment of the 
common law and of the trial by jury, to limit atlmiralty jurisdiction, 
as was done by 18th and 15th Richard II,, and again, as further 
modified, in 28th Henry VIII. 

It is just as important in this country as in England to discriminate 
between what really belongs to the admiralty system and courts as 
admiralty, and what not, and what has of late been conferred on them 
by statute, which did not belong to them on mere admiralty princi- 
ples. Indeed, it is more important here, on account of State laws and 
State rights ; because in the last, as in other things not theirs, not 
belonging to courts of admiralty at our Eevolution, the trial of jury 
is still a right of the people, and the course of the common law in 
evidence, and a court composed of more than one judge, and a trial 
by neighbors in their own State tribunals and by their own laws, 
rather than at a distance and by a different code. 

Finally, these conflicts and uncertainties as to what belonged to the 
admiralty as such, even in civil eases, is one of the strongest reasons 
for not adopting by a forced construction merely of the coratitution, 
under the act of 1789, the still more vague and doubtfal code of admi- 
ralty as to crimes. 

But there are stronger objections to the idea that our fathers 
intended by the act of 1789 to confer on this Court a cognizance of 
aU the admiralty crim^ that existed in England or on the continent 
in the fourteenth centuiy. 

A brief reference to the establishment and curtailment of the admi- 
ralty power in England will demonstrate this. 

The admiralty court was considered by the people of England as 
au intruder from abroad, not tolerated in its large claims for a single 
half-centnry, and more and more obnoxious here, as well as in Eng- 
land, to the very moment of the Eevolution ; and hence its powers 
were not likely to be extended or enlarged here, or haetdy adopted 
and enforced as to crimes. 

Even the word Admiral or Admiralty, however long exiiting in 
France, or Turkey, or the Mediterranean, or in Arabia (5 Wheat. 

VOL. II. 21* 
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106, note), appears in the Engl^h laaojuage but seldom before tbe 
foarteentb century, and then Edward III, first organized tbe admi- 
ralty court as a court. (Note to 5 Wheat. 113 j 2 Bl, C. 64, 69 ; 
Bac. Abr. " Court of Adm.") 

All tbe records and commissioiis before King John, if any existed, 
are said to be lost. (Com. Dig. " Admiralty " Court ; Seldcn, Mare 
Clausum, S. 2, ch. 14.) 

But it is very probable that tbe whole regular establishment of the 
Eidmiralty did not exist two generatdona before the 18th and 15th of 
Richard II., the immediate successor of Edward III., limited and 
checked by the Parliament, as it depiiyed the barons of some privi- 
leges as to wrecks, and introduced new laws, as the civil, and new 
mod^ of trial, as not by jury, and new kinds of evidence, by forced 
confession or two witnesses. (See 28th Henry VIII.) 

The practice before Kichard II. had been for admiralty without 
juries, certainly in contracts, and by rules of the civil law, to extend 
jurisdiction so &r, that more than half of the commercial jurispru- 
dence of the realm was absorbed in it. (12 Wheat. 616, Johnson, J.) 

Its power was not, perhaps, so much an usurpation on what was 
practised in other courts on the continent, aJl of whose tribunals were 
governed chiefly by the civil law and without juries; and hence, mag- 
nifying and enkrging admiralty power did not encroach on the rights 
of "parties there and rules of decision, and on judicatories governed by 
different laws. 

But in England it was a. deep and sudden inroad on the former 
laws of the realm and rights of the people, and was strenuously 
resisted. The Conqueror was regarded in the eleventh century as 
prostrating English liberties (Thompson on Magna Charta, p. 1), and 
one of the new instruments for it, under his successors, was the court 
of admiralty. 

One of the great engines by the barons and the people, to protect 
themselves, was the fii'St charter about the year 1100, under Henry 
I. ; and again the Great Charter, towards me close of that century, 
under King John, and in which, in article 25th, it was expressly guar- 
anteed that thereafter persons he tried " according to the judgment of 
their peers in the king's courts." (Thompson's Charter, p. 54, and 
also p. 55 in article 29.) 

And, after the continued breaches of these charters, so as to require 
from thirty to forty compulsory renewals and confirmations of them, 
a further resort was had to acts of Parliament of a more stringent 
and precise character, against the encroachments by the admiralty 
courts. 

The nature as well as cause of the curtailment then made of its 
general chums aa to criminal jui-isdiction is nowhere so well embodied 
as in the terse and pointed language of the acta of Parliament itself, 
:the 13th of Richard II. 
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" WliBt tMuga tlia Admital Eind hfa Deputj sliall m«Wlp. 
" Item. — -Forasrauch as a. great and common clamor and complniut li»th lieen 
oftenlimes mode before this time and yet is, for ttiat the Admicala and Hiwr deputies 
faold iheir aeasioa within divera pla«e3 of this realm aa xell within frmioliiBB ai with- 
out, ttocroaehing to them greater auOiority than belonged to their office, in prejndioo 
of our Lord the King and the common law of the reiilm, and in diminishing of diTers 
fi-anohises and in deatructlon and impoTerishiag of the common people, it is accorded 
and 8flaent«d, that the Admirals and their deputies aball not meddle from henceforth 
of anything done within the realm, but oaly of a f^ing done upon the sea, as it hath 
been used in the time of the noble Prince, King Edward, Giandfother of our Lord 
the King that now ia." (I Stat, at Large, 385, Bnffhead.) 

To remove any evasions by the general expressions here used of 
the realm or the sea, this was followed, in two yeai'a, by another stat- 
ute. (Title 15 Richard n., 1391.) 

" In what places the Admiral's jurisdiction doth lie." 

There had been complaints of his encroachments and injuries to 
king and cities, and is herewith " establiahed that all manner of con- 
tracts, places and all other things rising within the bodies of the 
counties, 88 well by land as by water, and also of wreck of sea, the 
admiral's court shall have no manner of cognizance, power nor juris- 
diction," but shall be tried " by the laws of the land." 

" Nevertheless of the death of a man and of a mayhem done in 
great ships being and hovering in the main stream of great rivers only 
beneath ^e bridges of the same rivers nigh to the sea, and in none 
other places of the same rivers the Admiral shall have cognizance." 

This, it will be seen, first limited the criminal as well as civil juris- 
diction to act3 not done within the body of a county, whether on land 
or water, except in great ships on great rivers, murder and mayhem, 
and thus excluded the present case. 

This is still the law in respect to crimes, in Eagland. (Co. Litt. 
260 ; 2 Br. Civ, and Ad. L. 487 ; 2 Gall. 398 ; La Caux v. Eden, 
Dong. 594 ; 4 Coke, 137.) 

If the exception there, beneath^ that is, below the bridges, used the 
word pountz, in Norman French, which meant points or capes of the 
land, and not pons, bridges, as some contend (Owen, 122 ; 1 Ball. 
106, note ; 3 Rowe's Hist, of E. L. 198, note), then the places below 
them were deemed a species of haven outside of the county, and was 
in keeping with tiie rest of the aot. But no similar provision exists 
in our legislation about crimes ; and if it enlarged admiralty power 
any in England, we have in this respect shown a disposition to limit 
or narrow it more than even in the 13th of Biohard 11. 

In the struggles of the two following centuries, further curtail- 
ments, rather than enlargements, took place in England, in respect to 
crimes. 

Hence, after passing first the 13th and then the 15th of Bichard 
II., throwing the common law jurisdiction over most offences, instead 
of admiralty, and especially within the body of counties, though on 
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navigable water, next came the 28th of Henry VIII., bringing uader 
the cognizance of common law jndges in part, and of juries and of 
common law priacipiea, all the crimes before left for trial in the admi- 
ralty courts, and committed even on the high seas, and without the 
body of a county. (2 Bro. Cr. and Ad. L. 458 j 5 "Wheat. 76 and 
115, note. See the whole statute in 4 Pick. Stat. 441, and interest- 
ing matters connected with it. 3 Instit. Ill ; 6 Dane's Abr. 350 ; 1 
Baldw. 553.) 

It was under this statute that the notorious Captain Kidd was tried 
at the Old Bailey in 1701, for offences committed in India and else- 
where, charged to be " in admiralty jurisdiction," and by a commission 
partly of common law judges, "to execute the office of Lord High 
Admiral." (14 How. St. Tr. 230, 297'.) 

It is said in some books (see cases before cited, and Hall's Prac. 17 
Pref.) that these two statutes do not extend to the colonies in terms, 
rhis m true, because these colonies did not then exist. And, in The 
Sandwich (1 Pet. Ad. 233), judge Winchester thinks those stat- 
utes as construed in England did not apply here. (So Ware, K. 91, 
and 2 Gall. 398.) But, in all these, the remarks concerning them 
are in connection with contracts, and not crimes. 

Our fathers had grown up under those statutes, were attached to 
their principles and that of 28th Henry VHI, ; came here so, and 
continued so, as regard crimes. (See fully 5 How. 441.) Why not, 
then, taJse admiralty law as in England at our Revolution, and not 
as before Richard II. , as respects ci-imos, except as changed in Eng- 
land in the form of trial before our Revolution, by the 28th Henry 
VHI. 1 

All these statutes, when enacted, extended to all Englishmen, Eng- 
lish rights and English liberties ; and they have been carried wiSi 
them, when emigrating to eveiy quarter of the globe, as their birth- 
right. All such statutes, as well as the common law, when not inap- 
plicable to our condition (HaJsey v. Whitney, 4 M^on, 206, 213), 
were insisted on as a part of our colonial and inestimable privileges. 
(See the case of Warmg v. Clai-ke, 5 How. 441, and cases cited there, 
and Mayo v. Wilson, 1 N. Hamp. 53, 58 ; Houghton v. Page, 2 ibid. 
42 ; State v. Rollins, 8 ibid. 550 ; 1 Story, Com. on Con. 140, note ; 
8 Pet 688.) . 

They were conformed to in most of the colonies, and their vice- 
admiralty courts, as regards the limits of counties, the common law, 
and juries as to crimes committed within them, till the Revolution, 
and even to the adoption of the constitution, so far as any traces of 
such trials can be found here. (12 Wheat. 638, semb. ; 1 Baldw. 
551.) 

And crimes never appear, in our colonial existence, to have been 
tried here in admiralty courts, or on admiralty principles, and by the 
civil law in force there, without juries ; except under two express stat- 
utes, under William III. and George I, passed to tyrannize over the 
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colonies, cruoes were Bometimes attempted to be tried by commission- 
era in vice-admiralty courts withont a jury. In such a case, in 1^Q9, 
that court held it had the power to try in Massachusetts a seaman 
who had killed a lieutenant for attempting to impress him. But, under 
a vehement public indignation, he was acquitted. (Hutch. Hist, of 
Mass. Bay, p. 236.) 

The admiralty, likewise, was none the less liked by our fathers, 
because it was one of the instruments used at home, as weU as here, 
to enforce impressments. (Com. Dig. Adm. Gf.) 

Beside this, by the 7th and 8th of William III., the admiralty 
courts were made the instruments to punish violations of the laws of 
trade and navigation in the colonies, and the appointment of their 
judges was taken by the crown from the Lord High Admiral (3 Hag. 
Adm. 2T9), and penalties were prosecuted there, and our fethers 
stripped of jury trials in such cases, and subjected to vexatious forms 
of proof, the burthen being flung on the claimante, in case of seizures, 
rather than the government, and the informer shielded from costs. 

This was resented nowhere more highly than in Massachusetts ; 
and, instead of being acquiesced in gradually, was resisted till the 
Eevolution itself. 

Thus, the Massachusetts House of Kepresentatives, in the prelimi- 
nary contest some years before the Revolution, passed the following 
resolve. (State Papers of Mass., p. 51, from 1768 to 1770.) 

"13. Resolved, That t!ie extenaon of the powera of tte Court of Admiralty within 
this province is a most violent infraction of the right oE trjais by juries ; a right 
wbiidi this Honae, upon the prinoiplw of thrir British ancestors, hold most deav and 
sacred ; it being the only security of the Uvea, libertiieB, and properties of his 
Majesty's aubjeots here." (See Ware, p. SI.) 

A volume of similar expressions of censure on the admiralty 
encroachments here on jury trials, and other rights of the colonies, 
might be presented. In the old Congress, in 1774, it was declared 
to be a special and great grievance to he tried in admiralty for acts 
" arising within the hody of a county." (1 Baldw. 651.) 

In the Declaration of Independence, too, one grievance was " for 
depriving us in many cases of the benefit of trial by jury." (See 
more fully on this. Waring v. Clarke, 5 How- 441, opinion of the 
minority.) 

Beside what is stated there, it is not a little carious that our 
forefethers, in only three yeara after landing at Plymouth Rock, 
" Ordained, 17th December, 1623, by the Court then held, that all 
criminal fects, and also all matters of trespass and debts between man 
and man, should be tried by the verdict of twelve honest men, to be 
empanelled by authority in the form of a jury on their oaths." 
(Russell's Guide to Plymouth, 169, note.) 

It is shown fully in 5 How. 441, how tenaciously our fathers 
insisted that they brought with, and continued in force in the colonira, 
all laws and rights favorable to the subject, and as to them were stem 
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as the barons of old, in Magna. CEarta, against changes and encroach- 
nients. So, unless by positive statute at home, admiraltj power con- 
tinued here Tinenlarged, and rather restricted 6om what it then was in 
England, than widened, as many have conjectured. 

Probably the admiralty in England submitted at first to curtailment 
■with more grace, as the Lord High Admiral, whose "deputy" the 
judge in admiralty is (2 Bro. Civ. and Adm. L. 457), was still 
allowed to hold naval courts mait^ial in fleets and shijs, for trying all 
naval offenees, and thus keeping up a police, and preserving the pub- 
lic peace, not only in ships-of-war, but on the great highway of 
nations. (Ibid. 487.) 

And the odium attached to capital trials and punishments by couiis 
mai-tial without a jury would have been such as tending to abolish 
them, if the parties had not, by the terms of enlistment, voluntarily 
stipulated for such trials by military peers, and the exigencies of war , 
did not often render their speedy and summary mode of procedure 



In the mutiny act of 22d George II., a special proviso is intro- 
ducedj that the powers of naval courts martial shall not extend to any 
matters still left to admiralty jurisdiction. (1 McArthur on Courts 
Martial, 174; S Wheat. 360, not«.) 

And an additional reason, corroborating all this, is, that the admi- 
ralty court had not for two centuries in England as an admiralty 
court, hut only through a commission, including other judges and a 
trial by jury, had any jurisdiction over felonies ; and it was doubted 
whether it had any over misdemeanors at all. Indeed, another 
strong Olustration of the strength of public sentiment in England 
against trials in the admiralty for any offences whatever is, that 
though the 28th of Henry VIII. is in terms relating, not to mis- 
demeanors, but only felonies, yet, since its passage, no crimes what- 
ever, whether misdemeanors or felonies, are tried in the court of 
admiralty by the judge of admiralty alone ; hut they are all tried by 
a jury, and all prosecuted in the courts of common law, or under a 
commission, or under special statutes. (2 Ero. Civ. and Adm. L,, 
No. 3 App. 519; 2 Black. Com. by Chitty; Corfield v. Coryell, 4 
Wash. 0. 0. 371, 383.) _ _ 

In truth, the better opinion is, that admiralty courts, at the time 
our constitution was adopted, did not punish misdemeanoi-s ; and hence 
there must be an act of Congress to punish such misdemeanors, or no 
jurisdiction over them exists in the Circuit Courts. (4 Wash. C. C. 
383.) 

In accordance with this view, by 29th George III., it was enacted 
that all other offences than felonies tonrniitted on the high seas, be 
tried by a commission "to by the 28th Henry VIII. (Rusa & Ry. 
1, note.) And so fai fiom theie hting any disposition evinced here 
to depart from such rcstrunts that the framers of the constitution, in 
giving Congress a powPi to define ' piracies and felonies committed 
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on the high seag," undoubtedly meant to go aa far as had been gone 
by the 28tli of Henry VIII., and cover all offences tried in the admi- 
ralty aincR then, and leave nothing to lo(Be and general construetion, 
as to ivhat was and what ■waa not an offence merely by admiralty 
law. 

They meant further, by tlie 4th and 6th amendmenta of the conati- 
tntion, to eeoure the use of a grand jury in all cases of crimes formerly 
bied otherwise in admiralty, and a "trial by an impartial jury," and 
by witnesses face to face. (1 Tr. Bl. 72, VS.) And tho legislation 
since (Baldw. C. 0. 554), from the start to the present moment, has 
corresponded, by saying, in almost every crime committed on water, 
that, to give the courts of the United Stat«a jurisdiction over them, 
they must, as hj the 15th of Richard II., he committed out of the 
body of a county, or, in other words, " out of the jurisdiction of any 
State." 

They do not except even thoae in great shijs on the great rivers 
below the bridgea, if within any part of a Slate, 

It is doubtfiil whether many of the framers of the constitution 
thought of any criminal jurisdiction, in extending judicial powers to 
cases in admiralty. 

It was "civil cases." It was those that belonged to commerce. It 
■was a sepai'ate grant to define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and probably thinking that power had not 
been embraced in giving authority over eases in admiralty. 

When Congress came to legislate about cases in admiralty, it did, in 
order to prevent any doubt, confer on the admiralty court jurisdiction 
over civil cas^ only. And it gave cogniaance of crimes in admiralty 
neither to that court nor any other, aa over crimes in admiralty, 
but gave cognizance of several specified offences to the District Court, 
Mid of several to this Court. 

It ia moat important to have as much aa poaaible granted by Con- 
gress, under the power to regulate commerce, &c., rather than by 
admiralty merely ; as in the last case no jury ia allowed by the consti- 
tution, but in omera one is, and the trial is also by the State laws, or 
thoae of Congress, and not by a foreign code. 

The whole leaning of this court, therefore, in case of any doubt, 
should be towards obtaining jurisdiction over commercial questions, or 
crimes against navigation and trade, by special legislation of Congress, 
rather than by broad constructiona of any gi'ants of mere admiralty 
power. Because, there a jury can be used, under the power to regu- 
late commerce. 

The only prominent attempt to revive here the ancient admiralty 
jurisdiction over crimes by construction, when committed on the water, 
withiu the jurisdiction of a State, has been in Coolidge's case (1 Gall, 
496). 

This has been overruled in 1 Wheat. 415. Some others have been 
noticed as to revenue seizures and torts, in the case of Waring v. 
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Clark, 5 How. 441, And though some have supposed that the irord 
"maritime," added in the constitution after the word "admiralty," 
might be construed as extendiDg the present meaning of the word 
admiralty (2 Gall. 4T1 ; 3 Story's Com. on Const. 527, aod note to 
5 Wlieat 113), yet it would seem to me to raise an implication tliat it 
was restrictive, and if anything had got into admirallry which was not 
strictly maritime, or happening on the seas {mare), it was not to be 
embraced, as the cases must be as admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
that is, of both, mi^t be of things on the eea maritime as well as called 
admiralty. (See, also 10 Wheat. 429 and 418 ; 11 Pet. 175 ; Gilp. 
526.) At the utmost, "maritime" and "admiralty" coui-ts are 
treated as the same, and the expression a pleonasm in Selden on Ileta, 
and Federalist, Jfo. 8, p. 531. (See also "Courts Maritime or 
AdmmJty Oourtei," 3 El. C. 106 and 68.) ^ 

Again, in another view, the difference now is merely nominal between 
admiralty and maritime, since the admiralty court has ceased to be 
military. (1 Pet. Adm. 233, note.) Hence, maritime in the consti- 
tution may be to show that no mihtary or naval power is granted in 
it, but only mantime ; and thus, too, it ia restrictive, i-ather than 
enlarging 

Now, aftei all this, to suppose that our ancestors intended in any 
statute, like that of 1790 or 1789, unless their language was more 
cleai and exphcit to that effect, to grant a power to tms Court to try 
and punish eveiything as an offence in particular places which was 
one in admiralty m England or on the continent in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, though never since, or on the continent in 1789, is presuming 
against what was probable from the whole subject-matter, and the 
history of ourselves no less than our ancestors, both legal and political. 

Showing, then, that an act lite this was prosecuted in admiraliy in 
England, in the fourteenth centuiy, is not enough to make it a crime 
now, unless such continued to be the law and usage there at the time 
of the adoption of our constitution. 

The references have been very fall, by the counsel for the govern- 
ment, to prove that the admiralty courts on the continent of Europe 
formerly, and in England before Richard II., exercised a power over 
such subjects. Ana it may not be disputable, that, for a brief period, 
they did, if looting to the ancient commissions and inquisitions, and 
the usages in France, and some parts of the Mediterranean. But the 
conflicts which quickly arose in respect to the exercise of this and 
other criminal jurisdiction by the admir^ty court in England led, 
as before seen, to the restraining statutes of 13th and 15th of Rich- 
ard II. 

The struggle was afterwards only occasionally renewed, till it led to 
a still more r estrai ning, and, in some views, more important, statute of 
28th Henry VHI., A. D. 1520, which took from the court of admi- 
ralty, as such, all important criminal jurisdiction, and devolved it on a 
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, composeiJ of judgea at common law, as weii as in doctors 
., and required all the trials of crimes to be by a jury. 

Hence, if Congress, in tlie act of 1789, had expressly conferred on 
this Court jurisdiction to try all criminal csaes in aclmiialty, as it did 
on the District Conrt to try all civil ones, and had declared that what 
was criminal by admiralty laws should be so considered and ptinished 
hv this Court, this would have made a stronger case. (5 "Wheat 153.) 
But still doubt would exist whether the acts of the respondents 
amounted to an offence in admiralty. Certainly they would not, if 
the correct test as to such an offence be what was understood to be one 
in England or here, when the constitution was adopted, however little 
doubt might exist if we looked to what was a crime in admiralty before 
the ISth and 15th of Richard H. in England, or since on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

This will be seen in what has already been stated in respect to the 
boundary of admiralty jurisdiction, before and after those celebrated 
curbs on its encroacbmenta. 

But, beyond this, to render it very improbable that many matters, 
before treated as crimes in admiralty, continued to be so treated, many 
will doubtlras remember the long struggle between the court of admi- 
ralty and courts of common law in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, for jurisdiefion over offences, as well as civil cases, on navigable 
waters within the body of a county, and which led to the restraining 
statutes of Eichard II., and was one with many other quarrels, which 
terminated in the hanging of some of the judges on both aides. The 
Chief Justice Tresihan seems to have headed one party, and Arundel, 
the Lord High Admiral, the other. (1 Henry's Hist, of Eng. 258, 
263 ; 1 Hargrave's Stat« Trials, 1.) 

After such a warning, the admiralty court would not be very likely 
to encroach again soon into the bodies of counties, and punish as crimes 
in admiralty there what the common law courts and Parliament itself, 
by the restraining statutes of Eichaid, considered as offences ta be 
tried only in the latter tribunals, and which it was afterwards made 
penal to prosecute in admiralty. Though some of the old commissions 
to the admirals may have retained their old forms, as to an inquiry 
into nuisances by seines and weirs for fishing, and rubbish, obstructing 
navigation, as quoted by Sir Lionel Jenkins and others. (See 
Zouch's Adm. 92 ; Clarke's Pr. 99 ; 7th Article of the Pi-actice of 
the Ct. of Adm. in the Black Book ; Bracton, p. 12, ^ 6 ; Spelman's 
Belies of Adm. 286 ; Constable's case, 6 Coke, 106 ; 2 Hale's P. 0. 
11—20 ; Richard L ; Edward III. ; Richard 11, ; Heniy VHT., in 
Uuffhead's edit., p. 6, 260, 329, 424, 448 ; 2 Bro. Civ. & Adm. L. 
463, 465, 474.) Yet in many cases the inquiries were limited to 
places below or beneath the lowest bridges. See before, and Zouch's 
Adm. 92, usually "below" them, or only up to them from the sea. 
(Lex Mercatoria, p. 88 ; 2 Hale P. C. 18.) 
They seldom, if ever, extended into the body of a county, unless 
VOL, n. 22 
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s on salt water wben the tide was in. (2 Bra. Civ. t Adm. 
L. 80 ; Eac. Abr. " Court of Admiralty ; " Constable's case, 5 Coke, 
106.) And the common law courts had concurrent jurisdiction as to 
those crimes in rivers. (2 Hale, P. 0. 16, 54 ; 1 Starkie, B. 16.) 

Or, unless the collection of gravel or rubbish actually obstructed 
navigation or perilled ships and life in great rivers in fresh or 
"sweet" -waters towards the sea below the bridges (Gierke's Prac, p. 
119) ; and this waa all before 15th Kichard II., or violated that stat- 
ute, if the rivers were in the body of the county. (See Black Book, ch. 
S4, p. 109. See, also, the Inquisition of Queensboro', in Hall's Adm. 
Prac. 20, Pref ) See the articles drawn up under James I., as to the 
power of the court of admiralty. (Pref. of Hall's Adm. Prac. 24; 2 
Bro. Civ. & Adm. L. 79; 2 Hale's P. C. 16 and 118; Dunlap's 
Adm. Prac. 7.) 

It is true that the Inquisition of Queensboro' was in Edward IH, 
49th (A. D. 1376). (Zouch'a Adm. 34; 4 Partesue Col, 200.) 
But this was before the 15tb of Bichard H., and centuries before our 
Revolution. 

As before remarked. Sir Lionel Jenkins also attempted to revive 
the ancient jurisdiction, and in his charges went nearly ^ far as before 
Richard 11. He says, inquire of "all such as have cast ballast, rub- 
bish or filth, into our navigable rivers below the bridges next the sea," 
or stones for lighters to festen to, and not laid a yard deep in the 
ground, so harbors not become "choaked up." (341 Ap. 530 and 
332 in Curtis' Adm.) 

Strictly speaking, he niight mean to confine these inquiries to the 
sea and below bridges, as he says, " all nuisances and abuses upon our 
salt waters and navigable rivers beneath those bridges which are next 
the sea" (540), and hence not like the present ease. 

But, if he did not mean to confine himself to the high seas, or to the 
era before Richai'd H., as to offences, his views are a departure from 
express statutes, and the actual jurisdiction exercised in admiralty as 
well as common law. (12 Wheat 635, Johnson, J.) 

If he meant to go as for as the words in the ancient and obsolete 
forms of commissions, as shown in the Black Book of Admiralty, in 
Clerke's Practice, he meant to violate express acts of Parliament, 
unless keeping below the bridges. 

The old inquest or inquiry run (14th Ai'ticle in Clerke's Prac. 
translated into Latin) into " alias causas qttascunque super Tiiare, 
et infra (jttoscunque Hvos, aquas smt nvulos maris," but takes care 
to add, "usque ad primum potttem, emergenles terminare." So 
in a note to the 14th article in felonies, "felonias spoliationes" the 
power run to sweet or fresh waters, " aquis dukibus" as well as 
"super mare;" but it was only in them "ubi dominus magnus 
admirallus Angliee habet aut habere consuevit auctoritatem sive 
jurisdictionem" i. e-, below the first bridges in cases of murder and 
mayhem. 
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Tte same attempt was made, by constraction of old phrases and oth- 
erwise, to depart from the true limits of admiralty jurisdiction, — that 
is, "the high seas," — in Massachusetts, when a colony, and was resisted 
in a remonstrance by the House of Representatives, in 1770, as first 
in the list of their grievances, and by a committee, of which John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adaros were members. " We have seen of late, 
innumerable encroachments on our charter; courts of admiralty, 
extended from the high seas, where, by the compact in the charter, 
they are confined, to numhevless important causes upon land;" fol- 
lowed by a list of other grievances. (Mass. State Papers, p. 47.) 

The modem commission or patent to the judge of admiralty includes 
several things as of old, but not now by law in his power. (1 Hag. 
Adm. 312.) Indeed, a great part of the powers given by the terms 
of the commission are totally inoperative. (Ibid. See, also, Little 
Joe, Stewart's Adm. R. 407.) 

Again, by the resolutions of the judges (4 Eeb. 1632), an attempt 
was made to revive the ancient jurisdiction of the admiralty concerning 
obstructions in rivers. This was placed, not on any ground except to 
try mayhem and murders there in great vessels below the bridges, but, 
as to the admiral, it was s^d, that " by exposition and equity tbei^eof, 
he may inquire of and redress all annoyances and obstructions in 
those rivers that are an impediment to navigation, or passage to or from 
the sea," and not be prohibited. (See Dnnlap's Adm. Prac. 14; 3 
Wheat. 367, note; Hall's Adm. Prac. 24, 25, Pref.) 

But; beside this being probably below only, and not at or above the 
bridges, those resolutions were not laws, could not abrogate the laws, 
and were disavowed afterwards asa^ented to by several of the judges. 
(Hall's Adm. Prac. 26, Pref. ; T. Eaymond's R. 3 ; 12 Wheat 617 ; 
Bee's Adm. 420.) They do not appear ever in this respect to have 
been practised on. (Bac. Abr. " Court of Admiralty, A.") 

Agam, this was an exception in a statute of only murder and may- 
hem in great ships ; and it would be most extraordinary to consider an 
exception expre^ed as a good reason for making other exceptions not 
expressed. On the contrary, the sound legal maxim is i-xpressio 
unius est exclusio aUerhis. 

So of many other matters cited in old boots as admiralty powers. 
They were such as are now obsolete since Bichard II., and with the 
growth of cities and distribution of such powers among municipal 
officers and other courts. 

Thus, when an inquiry in admiralty was ordered as to the anchor- 
age of vessels and their injury to each othei in port (Zouch's Adm. 
p. 97), it related to a maritime matter, and was before Richard II., 
and hence took place in admiralty So as to the demeanor of seamen 
and ferrymen, and to repress their uncivil names, it lelated to maii- 
time men, and was previous to that statute (Zouch's Adm. 91 ; Lex 
Mercat. p. 77.) 

The admiral, at first, merely goAcnicd ami punished seamen by a 
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sort of navd rather than commercial code. After the navy ivas sepa- 
rated, and merely protected the mercantile marine, he continued to 
settle disputes as to matters happening anywhere on the sea flood, out 
of the b(xly of counties, as the county magistrates and juries did not 
exist there, and it seemed to be the appiopn'vte theatie of his power. 
(2 Bro. Civ. & Adm. L. 30.) 

Though restrained within the U)untie3 he was powerful without ; 
and the claim of the king to the hm nanow seas and his ancient 
admiralty jurisdiction over them were never relaxed. They were 
beyond the cm-ptts comUatus (See feelden s Right and Domain 
of the Sea, "Ownership of the Sea," 384; Hale, De Portibus 
Maris, p. 85, 86.) All nations wei-e in them for a time made to 
" veil the bonnet." (2 Bi-o. Civ. & Adm. L. 469, 470.) 

Shutting the admii-alty court, then, out of all criminal jurisdiction 
since the 13th and 15th of Eichard 11., and certainly since Henry 
Vnr., in England, as to matters happening within a county, how 
could the framers of the constitution or the authors of the act of 
1789 mean to use langu^e broad enough to make the present case 
" cognizable" in admiralty — a case happening several miles within a 
county 1 I will not undertake to say that some of the members of 
the Supreme Court, in the recent case in 5 How. 441, have not gone 
fiu: enough to make the admiralty law, as existing in England in the 
moat remote ages, and as on the continent in more modern times, the 
tnie rule for deciding what ai-e or are not within the jurisdiction of 
admiralty courts here in certain civil cases. The decision will speak 
for itself. 

But, believing that a majority have not said so, if any of them 
mean so, as to crimes, I do not feel justified in regarding as guides 
in this instance anything which was not deemed proper matter for 
admiralty cognizance in England at our Revolution, unless made SO 
here by colonial changes, or made so since by our constitution and acts 
of Oongr^s. (See more fully on this my dissenting opinion, and 
the cases there cited.) 

Look a moment to the iacts in the present indictment. 

Though the acts complained of were committed on salt water, 
within the ebb and flow of the tide, and where the river was naviga- 
ble, yet the obstruction is not below, but above, and at the bridge, and 
is within the body of the county. Where is the instance in England 
of treating one of the bridges on the great rivers as itself a nuisance, 
either since or before Richard II. 7 But there is no doubt that such 
an act unauthorized, if an obstruction to navigation, whether by 
throwing in rubbish or timber, would be a nuisance at common law, 
and punishable not only there, hut in most of the State courts for the 
trial of crimes and questions at law, rather than of equity or admi- 
ralty. (See cases, posi.) 

As strong proof that the admiralty has not for many centuries pun- 
ished any nuisances, all the cases reported of prosecutions for 
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e either in common law courts or in the exchequer by 
a hill for an injunction. None are found in admiralty, though Sir 
Lionel Jenkins (1 Zouch, 88, 96) claimed the power in ports and 
navigable rivers. (Oom. Dig. Adm. E. 13.) 

But where is the case of its undisputed exercise in admiralty since 
Richard II. ? Where at the time of our Revolution 1 " The water, 
hanks, &o., within porta and havens, are within the power of the 
Commissioner of Sewers." (Com. Dig. "Navigation, D." Col. 38.) 

A penalty for throwing ballast into them is imposed by 19 George 
n., and is a fine collected before a magistrate, and not in admiralty. 
(Ibid.) 

The city of London has, by patent or grant, charge of the Thames, 
as well as the soil under it, and assesses taxes to repair wharves and 
remove rubbish. (Calthrop's Cases, p. 122, 123.) 

We have, also, already shown, fliat the admiralty courts in Eng- 
land punished no misdemeanors when our Revolution took place ; and 
that all their criminal jurisdiction was probably intended by the 
framers of the constitution to be parcelled out, and, indeed, conferred 
on Congress, to grant to its eourta under other heads, and not aa mere 
admiralty offences. 

But, to consider that an offence in admiralty, wiiich was committed 
within a port, within the /awces terrte, the promonteries of it, within 
the jurisdiction of a State, within the body of a county, wiliiin the 
rea^di of State laws and the State courts, not on boai-d a public ship, 
or in a fort or lighthouse or navy-yard under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, not in any ship whatever, — and yet, in this 
age, or that of the framers of the constitution, to be regarded as clearly 
within the cognizance of an admiralty court merely as such, and hav- 
ing no aid from specific acta of Congress otherwise reaching and pun- 
ishing the act as injurious to commerce, or to some other subject like 
revenue or navigation, placed under its regulation and protection, — 
that, I think, would be a pretty bold stride, whatever may have been 
the law m England at the time of the Crusades, or in the Mediterra- 
nean, where the pliable principles of the civil law, rather than those 
sturdy and jealous ones of the common law, predominato. Seeing 
all this difttcnlty as to what powers of admiralty, at what era and in 
what country, are in force here, and the doubts even in some civil 
cases not yet removed (5 How. 441), it is perhaps fortunate that 
Congress adopted a different course aa to criminal cases, and, instead 
of conferring all power over them in the gross on this or any other 
court, merely granted it in detail, in particular cases, from time to 
time, as the pubhc exigenci^ and obvious expediency required Con- 
gi'ess to act. 

In tbia way, Congress did not disturb the colonial pi'cjudices against 
such a broad jurisdiction in admiralty aa we and our ancestoia lud for 
so many centuries been opposing, and especially in criminal matters. 
In this way, also, the prejudices in fe,vor of trials in the common law 
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courts, or courts acting on their law side, and on common law princi- 
ples, and in common law forms, were acquiesced in, and left to the 
tribunals in each State, without any action on them hy Congreaa, or 
the offences specially defined by acts of Congress ; and the jurisdic- 
tion over them specially given to the Circuit Court, and given to it, 
not as a court of admiralty, but as a law court. 

In this way, they avoided colhsion with (he States, the State courts, 
State jealousies. State jurisdiction and State rights ; selecting only 
for offence acta committed without State jurisdiction, or on the high 
seas, or in places expressly ceded to the United States. 

Having shown, from iJiis carsory view of the history of the cur- 
tailment of admiralty J ' ' " ■ -^ ■•-•■-•■ ■• 



tion claimed by the prosecution as to what is " cognizable under the 
authority of the United States," in the act of 1789, could not, on 
any fitir grounds, ho intended by its makers, as it thus would become 
necessary to ride back, and ride over all changes in admiralty since 
the begimiing of the fourteenth century, — and having shown that a 
transaction like this, an obstruction in any waters within a county, 
has not for centuri^ been deemed a crime cognizaWe in admiralty m 
England or in this country, however esccptionable and punishable it 
once was in admiralty, or may at times he now in the courts of com- 
mon law,^ I might stop as to this. But it is very doubtful whether 
the place of this offence, even were the act a crime in some places and 
cognizable in admiralty, was within the criminal jurisdiction of admi- 
ralty courts in England, or here at the lime of the Revolution. An 
act may be a crime in one place against admiralty law, which is not, 
if done in another place. 

This act was not done on the high seas, nor out of the body of a 
county, though within tide-water. 

Locality in crimes, as in torts, has ever been considered the chief 
teat of admiralty jurisdiction. The very acts of Congress which 
punish crimes connected with maritime affairs usually require, in 
express terms, that they shall have been committed out "of the 
jurisdiction of a State;" but tho bridge and the nuisance, if any in 
this case, ai'e confessedly within the body of a county ; and though 
over tide-water, are not on the high seas, nor on a narrow arm of 
the sea or harbor without the boundaries of a county. 

This question is in some aspects like the last, but in others is dif- 
ferent ; and fortifies it, because developing the local boundaries of all 
criminal jurisdiction in admiralty, whettier for nuisances in public 
waters or other offences, to be without the locus in quo here. 

I shall, under this head, say nothing of the character and locality 
of this particular offence as charged in the indictment, except hy show- 
ing that all jurisdiction of all crim^ in admiralty, with a single 
exception before named, was in England, both in 1T76 and 1789, 
excluded fi^m a place like this. 

The general rule is, tliat the admiralty jurisdiction in crimes, after 
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tho 15t!i of Richard 11., was only on the sea without the body of a 
county. (Com. Dig. "Admiralty, E. 5, note;" 4 Wash. C. C. 375; 
CorficM V. Coryell, S "Wheat. 371; 2 Bro. Adm. & C. L. 465, 475; 
Hall's Adm. Prac. 19 ; 5 Maaon, C. C. 298. Super mare altum, 
Com. Dig^ Adm. E. 1 ; 5 Wheat. 76, 379; 12 ibid. 628, 627, by 
Johnson, J. ; Hale'a Hist, of C. L. p. 35, ch. 2 ; 3 Stoiy, Com. p. 
534.) That this included the sea thus situated, to high-water mart, 
though some say only to low-water mark. (1 Baldw. C. C. 35 ; 8 
Wheat. 336 ; 3 Instit. 113 ; 1 Mason, C. C. 147, 152 ; Ware's R. 
96. See cases above.) That it embraced even ports, havens and 
creeks, if so situated without the county. (Montgomery v. Henry, 1 
Dall. 49.) There they are considered "^e high sea" or "main 
sea," and so also when without the capes. (United States v. Grush, 
5 Mason, C. C. 298 ; 3 Sob. Adm. 886 ; Hargrave's Tracts, 88.) 

But they are usually infra corpus comilatus, within the favces 
ierrw, landlocked, and then admiralty criminal jurisdiction ceases, 
and, of course, that of the United States founded on it. (12 Pet. 
72 ; Com. Dig. " Navigation, K. & Admiralty, E. 5 ;" 4 Instit. 148 ; 
1 Story, 259; 1 Bl. C. 110; 5 Wheat. 99, 184; 1 Mason, 0. C. 
360 ; 1 Hawk. ch. 37, '^ 36 ; United States v. Grush, 5 Mason, C. 
C. 240 ; United States v. Robinson, 4 ibid. 808 ; 3 Wheat. 336.) To 
show the application of this to the present feets, this is the law in the 
river Thames. (Com. Dig. "Admiralty, P. 2;" 4 Instit. 139; 1 
Eoll. 539.) And in other rivers, however salt, or strong their tides. 
(3 Wheat. 94.) Bo in mrat roadsteads. (1 Rob. Adm. 233.) 

But not so in an open roadstead in a foreign country. (5 Wheat. 
200; 1 Galh 524, 624; 2 Sumn. 482.) So an "arm of the sea" 
may be within a county, as the months of many rivers are regarded 
in England. (5 Mason, C. 0. 300.) So most creeks are within the 
county. (10 Price, 401; Hale, De Port. Mar. 46—48.) 

Hence a creek is said not to be a port or a haven, or to have this 
privilege. (Com. Dig. "Navigation, C. ;" Bae. Abr. "Courts of 
Admiralty.") Certainly not, if fresh water, or within the county. 
(5 Wheat. 76, note.) And, it is hence, as hereafter explained, prob- 
ably, that, in iJie Black Bird Creek case, Ch. J. Marshall says nothing 
of the dam across it violating the rights to go to any port of delivery, 
or to s^l upwards to the highest ports. (See post.) 

The acte of Congress concerning the fisheries give a bounty when 
" employed at sea for the term of four months," and this has been 
construed to mean out of the ports and harbors of the sea-coast. 
(Schooner Harriet Boynton, 1 Stoiy, C. C. 251.) 

The space between capes of the msun sea, or high seas, or ocean, is 
usually BO wide, that one cannot see what is done across, and the coro- 
ner, sheriff or people, not be able to see and know an act done, 
(Angell on Tide-waters, 13 Pref and coses.) 

In cas^ of doubt, the county acts, more especially if it has been 
the usage for it to act there. (2 East, P. C. 804 ; 6 Dane's Abr. 
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341, 346 ; 1 Oom. Dig, " Admiralty, F. 2 ;" Angell on Tide-waters, 
SOO— 301 ; 4 Inatit. _140A 

Such cases must arise often, as the state of the air would make a 
great difFerenoe as to the distance thinga could be seen distinctly. The 
Arabs io the north of Afiica consider it a mile when so fer as not to 
be able to distinguish a man from a woman. 

The punishment of crimes, without such limila. Congress may 
impart to such courts as are thought most proper. (4 Elliott's Dch. 
290, 291 ; 1 Kent, Com. 319 ; 3 Wheat. 356, arg.) 

So, if a crime be committed on the high seas, but in a foreign ves- 
sel, we have no jurisdiction of it. A gun fired, and killing, the act 
is done where tiie vessel is on board of which occurs the Idlling. 
(United States v. James Davis, 2 Suam. 482 ; 1 Leach, C. C. 432.) 

That may be on the high seas, if outside, and the vessel is afloat, 
though the ground is bare there at low tide. 

If in a foreign vessel, we have no jurisdiction. (2 Sumn. 485.) 
It is, pro tanlo, foreign territory. (United States v. The Pirates, 5 
Wheat. 197 ; United States v. Rosier, 1 Baldw. C. C. 25.) 

Piracy being an offence against the law of nations, aa well as our 
own laws, may he punished here wherever coromitted, on the sea, if 
not in a vessel of some foreign power. (United States v. Klintock, 5 
Wheat. 152.) 

A revolt, under the statute of April 30th, 1790, need not be on 
the high seas, as the statute does not say, in this crime, it must he 
out of the jurisdiction of the State, or on the high seas, but only in 
some ship. (United States v. Hamilton, 1 Mason, C. C. 443 ; 1 Bro. 
Laws, 113.) 

But Congress makes this a crime within the body of a county, not 
by its power over admiralty matters, as those matters in crimes do 
not arise within the county. It is rather by its power to regulate 
commerce, and punish offences committed in the prosecution of it, and 
in vessels. This may be done on land as well as water in several 
eases, as Congress governs the commerce between the States, often 
wholly on land. (12 Wheat. 446.) The revised aot of March 3d, 
1835, punishes a revolt, if " on the high seas, and in their admiralty 
jurisdiction," but does not say, out of the limit of a county. (4 
Bro. L. 776.) Hence its meaning in this respect is to be settled, 
though in other cases the high seas have been held to be the unen- 
closed ocean. (See before, 5 Mason, 290.) 

Coniining a captain on board an American ship, if in port, is pun- 
ishable. (United States v. Storer, 4 Wash. C. 0. 548.) Yet it is 
not an admiralty case, but one under the power to regulate commerce. 

I should have much confidence in this view as to the locality of 
crimes, in order to give admiralty jurisdiction over them ; and that 
this indictment must foil on this account alone, if on no others, had it 
not been equally strong as to a like locality of maritime torts being 
necessary to give admiralty jurisdiction over them; and the Supreme 
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Court recently, in 5 How. 441, hold that loeaEtj ia the latter, to con- 
fer such jurisdiction, need not be on the ocean, or outside of a county. 
They held it might he anywhere on tide-^vater, though two hundred 
miles in the interior of a State, and in the centoe of one of its coun- 
ties. 

To be sure, the decision is carefully confined to the case of eoUiaion 
between vrasels, and does not in terms extend to other torts, or to 
contracts or crimes. 

But I must confess that my opinion is weakened in respect to this 
ground concerning crimes. 

And I abandon all analogies, which had before been relied on by 
me, on account of a lile rule m torts generally. The cases in respect 
to them may be seen, however, in 5 How. 441, collected' in the dis- 
senting opinion. 

So also may be seen there the reply as to any contL^ary reasoning 
or analogy derived from the locality of contracts, and of cases of seiz- 
ures for breaches of the laws of revenue and trade on the water. 

In other matters, more tha,n crimes, connected with admiralty juris- 
diction, it may be important at times to discriminate between the sea 
and the high sea, a river navigable and not navigable, whetlier the 
tide ebbs and Sows at a particular place or not, and whether jurisdic- 
tion does not extend for some purposes to other than our own vessels, 
beyond the sea^shore. 

But I apprehend that in crimes, "the seas," or "the high seas," 
or " the ocean," mean much the same {6 Dane's Abr. 348), and that 
in other matters "the ebb and flow of tide," "the flood mark," or 
" the sea flood," were often much the same, though not always, (2 
Gall. 402.) 

So, when it becomes material to decide what is navigable or not, 
as in the act for revenue seizures on streams navigable from the sea 
by boats of. ten tons burthen, the act of Congress in this way itself 
virtually defines what is meant by the term navigable for that purpose. 

There may be many places, also, where the tide ebbs and flows, 
which are not navigable. (Mayor of Lynn v. Turner, Cowp. 86.) 
Or, if navigable, are not public. (Ibid.; 5 Taunt. 86.) They may 
be not public, though the tide ebbs and flows, if made navigable by 
expense of the owners, and the use by them has been exclusive. (Miles 
V. Rose, ibid. 705.) 

Bat I shall not go into this inquiry, though an interesting one, it 
not being necessary, to dispose of the present motion. Some of the 
leading cases on it are, Hooker v. Cummins, 20 John. Jt. 98 ; The 
People V. Piatt, 17 ibid. 195 ; 3 Caines, E. 319 ; 2 Conn. 481 ; 4 
Burr. 2162; Davies' R. 149 ; Angell on Tide-waters, 63, 91; Rex 
V. Smith, 2 Doug. 441 ; The Steamboat Planter, 7 Pet. 343. 

So, looking to foreigners and other purposes, the territorial limits 
of the United States extend a marine league from shore, a cannon- 
shot. (Yattel, B. 1, ch. 21; 4 Cranch, 234; 2 ibid. 187, 234; 
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Churcli V. Hubard, 1 GaU. 62; The Ann, 3 Wheat. 630; Act of 
1798 and 1820 ; United Stat^ v. Kessler, 1 Baldw. C. C. 34, 35 ; 
Angel! on Tide-waters, 12 Pref. ) 

Sometimes further it is said (1 Baldw- 35), to keep foreigners &om 
fighting and smugglmg. (The Apollo, 9 Wheat 870 ; 5 ibid. 201 ; 
App. 12S.) 

But the details on this are not material to the present inquiries, 
and will not be pursued. The leading views on them may be seen in 
Bee's Adm, R. 206, 20T; Jennings v. Carson's Ex'rs, 1 Pet. Adm. 
29, note; 1 Azuni, 195; 8 Geo. L, ch. 12; 3 Hag, Adm. 289. 

A provision making acts like those of the respondents a crime, and 
intrusting the trial of them to this Court, not being found in the act 
of Congress of 1789, in express words, nor the power being embraoed 
in or under it, by any clear reference to any admiralty code of any 
age or people, as meant to be adopted by it, nor being likely to be 
meant as included, from its vagueness, and the exclusion of an offence 
like this within a county, from the English admiralty code since Rich- 
ard IT., and ^mii-alty jurisdiction over offences generally not reaching 
a place hke this in England, either in 1776 or 1789, it may next be 
asked, if this matter was acted on in admiralty in this country, while 
we were colonies, and has thus, by any implication connected with the 
act of 1789 and the constitution, become a crime ? 

It seems to be contended, and perhaps ought to be conceded, that if 
the admiralty code in England had been departed from here, by any 
voluntary law, or general and uniform usage in this or other matters 
freely adopted, so as to be likely to be well known and recognized, at 
the time the constitution was adopted, such modification might be 



But such an usage on any point in any one of the thirteen Colo- 
nies, not recognized or act«d on in the residue of the thirteen, could 
not be regarded as thus operating in the minds of the framers of the 
constitution. 

This matter, however, has in all its ramifications been examined by 
me, so lar as any means exist in relation to our colonial history, colo- 
nial reports, and colonial statutes, in the case in 5 How. 441, 

And it will be only necessary to refer to these here, and to say that, 
in my opinion, notwithstanding the broadness of commissions, copied 
from old and obsolete forms, the doings under them prove clearly a 
very close conformity by the vice-admiralty courts in tne British col- 
onies to tlie admiralty jurisdiction and principles at home, except where 
in one or two instances altered by express acts of Parliament, to harass 
and oppress them. And, if the feelings prevalent here before the Rev- 
olution in r^pect to admiralty powers are evidence of what was meant 
in the constitution by "cases in admiralty," or in subsequent acts of 
Congress, no doubt can exist, that a restriction, rather than enlarge- 
ment beyond the English practice, even as then existing, was desired, 
and the trial by jury meant to be more widely secured. 
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There is not a more striking illustration that Massachusetts refused 
to tolerate or approve any of the enlargements and eDCroachmenta of 
admiralty jurisdiction, which in some respecta were forced on them 
while ColonieB, by statutes at home, than the indignant remonstrances 
she so often put forth on the subject, emanating from some of her most 
intelligent patriots. (See one specimen before given.) 

This view would not prevent Congress, under its power to regulate 
commerce, and allowing a trial by jury if desired, expressly to invest 
the District Court, or Qiis Court, with jurisdiction over both torts and 
crimes within the body of a county on tide-wafera, as it has already 
invested it with jurisdiction in cases of seizures for breaches of the 
laws of trade and revenue. But this was never possessed in England 
by the court of admiralty. It belonged there to the Excheciuer, and 
was made an appurtenant here to the admiralty, both before and since 
the E«volution ; because no court of exchequer existed here, and not 
because it ever was or ever can be in its nature an admiralty power, 
when the seizure is not only above the ocean, and above tide-water, 
but as far into the interior as a boat of ten tons' burthen can be floated. 
(See 5 How. 441.) 

In a like manner, Congress, under that power to regulate com- 
merce, has conferred on the Dktrict Court jurisdiction over maritime 
matters on the tideless lakes in our interior, but not as belonging to it 
by means of its admiralty jurisdiction ; else this specific grant would 
have been unneceKiary, the court before having cognizance of all civil 
caara in admii-alty, and else the allowance given of a trial by jury 
would not have been in symmetry. 

And how much better it is that new powers should thus be con- 
ferred, and doubtful ones invested in it with certainty, than to force them 
within it by construction only of grants not specifically embracing 
them, will be strikingly manifest, when, if thus expressly conferred, 
the inestimable trial by jury exists, and the principles of evidence 
applied may generally be those of the common law; while in the 
other grant no trial by jury is allowed, — certainly none in civil c^es, 
— and they are tried by a different code of law and evidence from what 
we and onr fethera have been much accustomed. 

Many things look now as if belonging to the admiralty jurisdiction, 
which do not in modern times belong to it here or in England. 

Such are lighthouses. 

But they were granted fo the Trinity House, and placed in their 
charge, as early as Henry VIII. (Bac. Abr. "Court of Admiralty.") 

So buoys and beacons, once in charge of the admiralty (1 Siderfin, 
158), have not been of late, except by a patent or grant from Parlia- 
ment. And whoever dreamed here that the expenditure of tho vast 
sums which have been appropriated in this country for the improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors, and the removal of snags, and sawyers, 
and sand-bars, belonged to the caro of the District Courts, as courts 
of admiralty, in all civil cases'? 
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On the contrary, here and in England these have ever been mattcra 
of special legislation and general supervision, entirely under other 
legislative powera. (McCuIloch's Diet. "Buoys and Beacora.") 

Though lighlhousos and beacons have at times, under a special 
patent, been erected by the admiralty, the duties collected on them 
and the charge of them belonged to the Trinity House, long before 
the Revolution. (See 8th Elizabeth; 4 Instit. 149; Com. Dig. Nav- 
igation, H. Beacon and T. 3.) 

The powers exercised here by the General Government over com- 
merce, and matters and waters connected with it, are not all of a<lmi- 
raltj origin and chai-aoter, but much wider. 

So, when Congress erects lighthouses, and builds breakwaters and 
a navy, and goes far beyond the admiralty in England at the Ecvolu- 
tion, in removing snags and sand-bars, and making raaies and piers, 
and marine hospitals. (Bac. Afar. "Court of Admiralty, B.") 
Many of the offeneee connected with these are new, and not of admi- 
ralty origin, and are within capes and headlands, and some within the 
body of counties, and on the land. In truth, with the power to regu- 
late commerce, and cany on our foreign relations, and build forts, and 
navy-yards, and lighthouses, maintain a navy, &c. &o., a code of 
criminal law has grown up connected with these powers, and for 
their protection, which belongs to the whole matter, and not to admi- 
ralhr alone. (See post.) 

What they then were in JEngland, and since have been till 1776 or 
1789, are the guides as to what must now be understood as the 
extent of the criminal jurisdiction meant to be allowed to Congress to 
confer on the courts of. the United States, as mere admiralty powers, 
or aa being, per se, admiralty powers. The learning and labor of the 
counsel for the government, aa to earlier periods, have been interest- 
ing, and shed much light on the antiquity of different kinds of adani- 
ratty power. But the practices in such remote ages, and under gov- 
ernments so different from that of England, cannot control the present 
ease, under the laws as existing when the constitution was adopted, 
with the modifications and additions since made by acts of Congre^. 

And, as the growth of the country is developed, and national exi- 
gencies arise, the further exercise of its just powers will often be called 
for, entirely independent of any gi'ants of admiralty jurisdiction, and 
leaving more and more doubtful what parte, if any, ^ to crimes, were 
ever meant to rest merely on those grants. (Stanly v. The Bank of 
North America, 4 Ball. 10, note.) 

It is by no means certain, if the grant of admiralty jurisdiction had 
been omitted entirely in the constitution, that the other grants, to 
regulate commerce, maintain a navy, declare war, and collect a 
revenue from imposts, and establish courts, &c. &c., would not have 
enabled it to confer on those courts all the criminal jurisdiction, if not 
the civil, which they now possess, connected with maritime affaira. 

The admiralty code of criminal law was also one in some respects 
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too bloody for us and tliis age ; as, for example, death to remove a buoy. 
(Curtis' Adm. 544 ; Jeiikiira' Works.) 

As the ground has been taken, I shall next proceed to inquire 
briefly if the acts complained of in this indictment are made pimieh- 
able by the force of any other act of Congress than that of 1789, 
either directly or by construction. In examining any other acts, we 
are met not only by the presumption that Congress would not mean 
to do indirectly or circuitously what ample reasons showed they would 
he inclined to do directly, and which they did not do directly, but by 
the impropriety of holding that to be an offence, and prosecuting it as 
such, which is so only by construction, or inference, or implication. 

The act chieliy relied on, as being violated indirectly hy this 
obstruction, and rendering it illegd, is that making New Bedford a 
port of entry. (See it in 1 Stat, at Largo, 629.) It is made to 
" include all the waters and shores within the towns of New Bedfoi-d, 
Dartmouth," &c 

This bridge is withm the limits of that port, as a "port" would 
usually he defined, ] e , the waters within the gate, or door, or outlet 
towards the sea 

This poit IS allowed by Congress to be a place for shipping produce 
to foreign countiies oi othei domestic poi-ts, and for inti'oducjng mer- 
cliandjse from abroad lor home consumption. It is an encroachment 
on it to place bridges across it without draws sufGciently \Yide for all 
vessels to pass and repass, or to throw stone and gravel into its bed so 
ns to make parts of the channel too shoal for navigation. 

It is a very important port, possessing over one hundred thousand 
tons of shipping, — equal in that respect to any in England or America 
except four in each of them, and superior to any whatever in France. 
Its freedom from improper obstructions ougbt, therefore, to be care- 
fully watched over and preserved. 

And it is contended, that any encroachment on it, or violation of 
the rights existing when it was made a port of entry, ought to be 
considered a crime or misdemeanor. 

But, supposing that it should be, can it be considered as made a 
crime or offence by this act of Congressi This act merely allows 
exports and imports there, but does not punish any obstruction in ita 
waters. In England, many important and exclusive privileges have 
been conferred on certain ports, as the Cinque ports, and the ^xirts of 
London and Hull. 

But here no preference can, hj the constitution, be given to one 
port over another (Art. 1, § 9), and whatever power properly belongs 
to Congress, in regulating commerce and establishing poi-ts of entry 
and delivery, to protect them by penalties from encroachments and 
obstructions by wharves, buildings and bridges, it is in this case suffi- 
cient to Bay that Congress has not yet exercised that power. But, if 
wharves or bridges are so made as to obstruct a port, or any navigable 
waters, they are undoubtedly illegal nnder the laws o" " 

VOL. n. 23 
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unless authoriaed by the city, or State, or Grencral Government, -wHeh. 
may possess authority over this matter. 

whether illegal, bo as to constitute a crime, or only a civil wrong, 
must depend on the laws of the government possessing jurisdiction over 
the place and subject. If made a crime by that government, tbey 
may be miminally prosecuted, as the laws shall specify, in those courts 
having jurisdiction over the place and subject. 

The State of Massachusetts possesses the jurisdiction over this place 
for many purposes, though navigable water, as before shown ; and can 
and woatd panish an obstruction as a nuisance in a highway, if she 
had not herself authoriaed it. 

Such bridges and wharveg, when built out of the territory over 
which Congress esercisea exclusive legislation, such as the District of 
Columbia, are erected by State authority, and regulated entirely by 
State laws, or are constructed at individual pleasure and responsibility. 
They are, as here, witbia the limits of the State, and one of its coun- 
ties ; . and though, in regulating commerce, Congress might probably 
make lavra which would render penal any obstructions to foreign nav- 
igation, whether placed there with or without State permission, yet, 
till Congrras do this, can such an obstruction be said to violate this 
act of Congress, merely creating the port of New Bedford into a port 
of entry 1 Much more, can it be a crime under that act 1 

The officers of such a port are usually State officers, — its warden, 
its health officers, its harbor-masters. The General Government usu- 
ally places no person there except for purposes of revenue, such as the 
collector and his subordinates. If there be lighthouses or forts near, 
then there are other officers, in connection with them, rather than the 
port as a port. 

In ancient times, when some harbors or ports were secured by 
chains, and the chain-master, or master of the key, opened it for ves- 
sels to pass, and collected revenue or tolls, he may have had authority 
to look into and prwecute such matters; and in France he was 
required to report offences of this kind to the admiralty. (French 
Laws, B. 4, Title 2. See Laws, 254—257, 340.) Though in some 
instances he was appointed probably by the city authorities, rather 
tlian by the centrsd government or the admiralty. Such is the case 
here, usually, as before remarked, as to wardens of ports, harbor-maa- 
tera, &c. Those who commanded the forts at the entrance, as well as 
the navy for defending the port, were pubho officers of the govern- 
ment, but they never had, and cannot here have, any concern with the 
domestic or civil police, and erection of bridges and wharves within the 
harbor, 

It is difficult, then, to hold, from the express words of the act 
creating the port of New Bedford to be a port of entry, or by impli- 
cation from analogies and usages elsewhere, that the punishment of 
obstructions, like this bridge, belongs to the General Government or 
any of its officers. 
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On the contrary, it belongs usually to the local authorities ; and, 
though Congress may be authorized under the constitution to regulate 
and punish them, yet, till done hy specific laws for that purpose, iia 
courts cannot regard such acts as an offence (gainst the United States, 
however they may be in some cases crimes and priYate injuries under 
the State or local laws. 

The free ingress and egress of our people to all ports of entry in 
the Union is necessary; and the obstructing navigation in one of them, 
and especially one so important as Now Bedford, is not to be coun- 
tenanced -when done by mdividnals without authority, and could efEect- 
ually be punished as nuisance in the Stete courts. Nor can it be shut 
up in part, or entirely, as the port of Boston was hy the Boston Port 
Bill before the Revolution, without working inequality and partiality, 
whether it be done hy a license or order from the State, or the United 
States, and by force of a law, or by rocks, wood, or chains across its 
mouth, by individual and private speculation. 

And, if a wrong or injustice has been perpetrated, under color of 
law, and cannot be prosecuted in the State courts while that law 
remains in full force, and cannot be redressed as a crime in the United 
States' courts, till some further legislation occurs defining or declaring 
it to be a crime, and empowering them to try it, yet it is a misfortune 
which might soon be obviated by Congress, and one which now might, 
perhaps, as will soon be examined further, be relieved against m a 
civil remedy by damages ■ to the person aggrieved specially by it, 
so as at an eai-ly day to correct the evil, provided this conduct 
delays, or interrupts, or injures the navigation of the country. (See 
post.) 

But it is next contended, that if no jurisdiction over the matter is 
obtained by the act making this port a port of entry, it is confeiTed 
by force of the acts appointing custom-house officers there, and col- 
lecting revenue. (See 2d section, act of March 2, 1799, ch. 22, 1 
Stat, at Large, 627.) 

The hke reasoning applies to this position as to that concerning the 
port as a port of entry, except that the officers to collect the revenue 
are officers of the General Government, and the revenue also belongs 
to that government. 

All which they are authorized to do may, therefore, be connected 
with the federal power and federal supervision, and any obstruction to 
their rightful acts may be an oiTence punishable in the federal courts. 
Such is the course of some of the laws on tiiis subject, and such 
have been the decisions where such specific laws have existed, but not 
without. 

Here, however, no clause in any of them is pointed out which makes 
obstructions like these a violation of any revenue law. 

It is true that the tendency of such obstructions may be to lessen 
the amount of business and revenue at New Bedford ; but it will 
increase them probably at other ports, to which business may he thus 
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diverted, and lience not injure the revenue of tlie country as a 
whole. 

So it is argned that the "Porce-Bill," as it has been called, con- 
ferred larger powers on custom-house officers to remove custom-houses 
■when the collection of revenue at theia was obstructed, and gave to 
this Court wider jurisdiction to punish them. Bnt it was only where 
the obstructions were not to th.e navi^ition by stone, or gravel, or 
timber, but by the interference of the State authorities, or of unau- 
thorized individuals, to prevent the entry of foreign merchandise, and 
the payment of duties thereon. That law was passed March Sd, 18S3, 
(4 Stat, at Large, 999.) It was passed entirely diverso intuitu, ss 
all know who were actors in those scenes, and never contemplated the 
punishment of obstructions lite these. 

It was against " unlawful obstructions, combinationa or assemblages 
of persons" (section 1). The additional jurisdiction there given to 
the Circuit Court was to try in civil cases persons guilty of such 
assemblages, and injuries by them (section 2), and to try offences 
against the revenue laws, where jurisdiction has not been already ■ 
conferred. This we^ all. 

The act authorizing coasting licenses, and for regulating the same, 
is also supposed to be violated by this obstruction, (See the act of 
February 18, 1793, 1 Stat, at Large, 395, and March 2, 1819, 8 
ibid. 493.) 

It is certain that this act was meant to empower such vessels to go 
and trade in all the navigable waters of the United States, and on its 
coasts, and that any prevention of this would violate the spirit of those 
a«ts. (9 Wheat. 1.) 

It speaks of the going on "sea^coasts" and " navigable rivers." 
Hence, in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1), it was held 
that a law of New York, excluding steamboats with such licenses &om 
navigating the Hudson river, or giving an exclusive right to certain 
boats to do it, was deemed unconstitutional and void. And, for aught 
I see, an obstruction placed in navigable waters by an individual, 
without constitutional authority, would violate such license, and be a 
ground for civil redress in damages. 

It disturbs navigation; and navigation is one branch of com- 
merce, and a law of Congress covering it is thus violated. (See 9 
Wheat. 1.) 

It is, perhaps, this idea, in connection with the right which belongs 
to vessels to go to ports of entry and delivery unimpeded and unde- 
layed, that the counsel in The People v. Saratoga & Rensellaer Bail- 
road Co. (15 Wend. 113, 121) conceded thiit a bridge, though with 
a draw, if below a port of entry, was unconstitutional. 

If so at all, it must be because it restricts and curtails, in some 
degree, the full privileges of licensed and registered vessels to egress 

i ingress, as to all parts of such porta, in the pursuit of their lawful 
It also vioUtes the righte before alluded to, by some of our 
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treaties, given to foreigners to visit such porte, and these conaidera- 
tjoiis may confer a power on the General Government to remove 
obstructions helow such ports that do not exist above. (See the 
Maysville Road Veto.) I do not understand the Conrt, in 15 Wen- 
dell, to hold that any bridge at or above a port of entry like New 
Bedfoi'd, -with a draw in it, is unconstitutional, if only somewhat 
incommoding navigation, but only when it stops or cuts off some of it 
entirely. (P. 132; New York v. Miln, 11 Pet. 102.) 

But the same difficulty exists here as in the other acts of Congress, 
in regarding the obstruction as a crime against the United States, 
without some clause in the constitution or in an act of Congress declar- 
ing it to be one. 

The acts complained of in the indictment being then authorized by 
the State, and hence not a crime under its laws,— the States having 
power to authorize them till conflicting with some provision in the 
constitution, or a treaty, or an act of Congr^Sj — and there being no 
such conflict with any, that makes these acts a crime, or confers 
power on this Court to punish it, the conclusion follows, that we have 
no jurisdiction to sustain the indictment. 

I am strengtliened in this conclusion, till Congress legislate further, 
hy the consideration that even now any individual, suffering hy this 
obstruction in his rights to free navigation, is not probably without 
redress. 

The power, then, in the State of Massachusetts, to incorporate the 
New Bedford bridge with a draw to allow vessels to pass, esiated in 
1795 ; and this exercise of it violates no prohibition in the federal 
constitution, no treaty, and no act of Congress enforcing the granted 
powers under it to the Gieneral Government, unless it he that giving 
coasting licenses. 

It violates that, perhaps, only as to vessels which, from their size, 
cannot pass through the draw, or as high up the hai'bor, from deposits, 
as they used to ; and the owners of such, when actuaUy obstructed 
and delayed by means of this bridge, might probably have redress in 
damf^s, or by way of injunction agdnst it in chancery. (Spooner 
1). McConneli, 1 McLean, 338 ; The People v. Saratoga & Renaellaer 
Rsulroad Co. 15 Wend. 113, and p. 135.) 

Bat even they could not prosecute the bridge as fo» a eiime, m the 
federal courts, when no clause in the fedei^al constitution oi the acts 
of Congress declares such an obstruction to be a cnme 

No prosecution for a crime can now be sustained anywhere, even in 
the State courts, for reasons already given, unless the act of incorpo- 
ration to the defendants should be held void by those courts, as ti-ench- 
ing on the powers of the General Gfovemment, or on the lights of 
coasters under acts of Congress. How that might be, they must 
decide for themselves when appealed to. 

Civil redress, however, in the cases before described, seems obtaina- 
ble in the courts both of the States and United States, notwith 
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the decision in 2 Pet. 253, aa there it doea not appear tbat any port 
of entry existed above, and here it does ; and that the stopple of 
some navigation to some parts of it is as entire as the State prohibition 
in Gihbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1, 221. 

We may say, with Chief-justice Hall, when we agree that one liath 
a right, ■' If so, then they must have some remedy to come at it," in 
The King V. Hornby, 5 Mad. 87; 1 D. & E. 512; 2 Ld. R. 953; 
tiMJus iH remedium. And tlie "judicial powers should be coexten- 
sive with the lefflslation, so fer at least as Uiey are to be enforced by 
judicial proeeednigs." (Kendall v. United States, 12 Pet. 527.) 
But the question of a right is first to be settled, and then where the 
remedy is to be sought. At law ; or in equity ; before courts mai- 
tial ; or in admiralty ; or before the Legislature ; and in State courts 
and Legislatures, or in the United States 1 

Though there is then no pai't of tlie constitution, or treaties, or acts 
of Congress, appearing on their face to make such an obstruction a 
crime, there is no necessity to give a forced construction to bring the 
case within those acts in order to punish it, there being full redress, 
without doing tins, to such individuals as specially suffer by it. 

We have already shown that, in the absence of legislation by Con- 
gress, making acts crimes, which may be within some of the constitu- 
tional grants of power to Congress, such as the regulation of commerce 
and cases in admiralty, the States possess concurrent or subordinate 
authority over such matters, till the paramount action by Congress 
takes place, if it choose to make the acts crimes ; but, if not, then to 
give civil redress, if the acts be contrary to ite own laws, or those of 
ttie United States, 

The establishment of courts of the United States did not in many 
cases divest the State courts of any jurisdiction before exereised. jft 
would seldom do it, unless on matters vested exclusively in the Gen- 
eral Government as crimes against it, or in its jurisdiction, and forbid- 
den to the States. (See Federahst, No. 82. ) 

And it is every day's practice for a citizen, though able to sue in 
the federal courts, to prosecute his righfa in the State courts. For 
some acts on navigable waters, redress may be had in either. (4 Wash. 
C. C. 383.) 

Congress, in the act of February, 1838, granting admiralty juris- 
diction over the lakes, specially reserved all concurrent rights in State 
courts and at common law. (See before.) 

In Alabama, their Supreme Court has entertained a libel against a 
steamboat for wages. (9 Porter, 112, 181.) 

Yet the better opinion seems to be, that when an exclusive power, 
lilce that in admiralty, is conferred on the courts of the United States, 
no concurrent remedy, except a common law one, exists in the State 
courts. (3 Story's Com. on Con. 534, note, and 653, note. See, 
also, 1 Kent, Cora. 351 and 377, note ; Rawlo on Con. 202 ; Tho 
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a Ics. Company v. Canter, 1 Pet. 512, 546 ; 1 Wtcat. 337; 
Gelston v. Hoyt, 3 ibid. 246, 812, 813 ; 2 Story, 465.) 

I have added several caaes connected with this queetion, without 
stopping to enter into the consideration of their beai'ing in detail. 

If the act of incorporation in this case should he held void, as con- 
trary to some acts of Congress, it is obvious, that then both the old 
civil and criminal remedies might exist in the State courts, for such 
tm obstruction of navigable waters, but only a civil remedy in this 
Court, from the ivant of some law mating the obstruction a crime 
against the United States, and punishable in this Court. 

The objecfjon against treating as a crime what has not been made so 
by any clause in ^e constitution or an act of Congress, does not apply 
to a civil suit, 

For, by the 34th section of the judiciary act, private rights and 
civil remedi^ are to be governed by the laws of the States, if none 
exist of the United States, even when tried in the federal courts, in 
cases where the latter have jurisdiction over the question and the 
parties. (See before.) 

And though that could not be deemed a private wrong or civil injury, 
any more than a crime, which a State law authorized, in conformity 
to its constitution and that of the United States, yet it might be con- 
sidered criminal under the State laws, as to highways and nuisances, 
if considering the act of incorporation under which it was done as 
nnconstitutional, it being then in conflict with some power or law of 
Congress ; and might be open to a civil action in the federal courts, as 
being illegal both under such State laws as are valid, and also by the 
laws of the United States. 

In the course of the argument, it has been asked, if a State can with 
impuuity levy and collect duties on tonnage and imports, or forbid 
entries of vessels into a port 1 

The reply is now obvious, that it cannot; and any such act hj a 
State, conflicting with any rights under existing acts of Congress, 
would be actionable, and civil redress be had in this Court, and civil, 
if not criminal, in the State courts. Such virtually was the case of 
Gibbons v. Ogden. States may continue to use old and concurrent 
powers on these matteis til Congiess legislate on them, when the 
States must yield. (McCulloch i The State of Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
316 ; 14 Pet. 535 ; inmksionei of Erie v. Dobbins, 16 ibid. 435.) 

There is little doubt that laws enough now exist to protect in this 
Court, by appropriate c v 1 suits ill the rights and interests of the 
United States in any lands within tl em, or any pei-sonal property, or 
any easements on land or natei oi any franchises. 

So they can try the r j,hts of others in these, where the partira 
reside, so as to give us jui sdict on m that respect. Full civil juris- 
diction to that extent ia conferred by the 34th section of the judiciary 
act, before quoted. 

On the civil remedies an I ii ! ti= of this character, in such cases, in 
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fcehalf ot the Unitetl States, this Court has recently ^reii its views at 
length, in the United States v. Ames, ante, p. 76. 

But no law or section confers on this Court all jurisdiction in such 
cases to punish acts considered as crimes hy the admiralty, or maji- 
tune laws, or by common law: nor is there any such section or act, 
that makes an obstruction in navigafcle waters a nuisance, or other 
crime, and gives jurisdiction over it to this Court. 

The 84th section of the judiciary act has been thought by some to 
be broad enough to give relief hei«. It is : " That the laws of the 
several States, except where the constitution, treaties, or statutes of 
the United States, shall otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded 
as rules of decision in trials at common ^w, in the courts of the 
United States, in cases where they apply." 

It might be inferred by some, from the face of this, that we could get 
from the State laws some common law jurisdiction and principles, if 
not statute law, to give us authority to punish in this case, (Dupon- 
ceau on Jur. 4S, 44.) 

But there are several objections to that view. We must first obtain 
jurisdiction by the constitution, or acta of Congress, over a crime or 
civil suit, before we can apply in the trial the laws, statute or common, 
of a State. (The Orleans v. Phcebua, 11 Pet. 175 ; The Planter, 7 
ibid. S24, 337.) And that jurisdiction we have not yet got, as yet 
ascertained, over this as a crime. 

In the next place, after getting jurisdiction, the application of the 
State laws to the trial of the case is only where it is a civil and not a 
ei-imina] case. (2 Burr's Trial, p. 180, App.) Otherwise the court 
might entertain jurisdiction over most of the crimes in most of the 
States in the Union. (1 Kent, Com. 398.) 

Cases in Chancery are in doubt also in this respect, whether the 
State laws can be applied in equity trials by this Court, as they and 
the practice in them rest on general principles of the civil law and usage 
in England, applicable here, and are not "trials at common law." 
(See Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, 12 Pet. 657, 697.) 

And, finally, if the State laws, after we got jurisdiction, were to 
govern in the trial, they would prevent our punishment of this act 
complained of, though open to be clone usually. For here it has been 
authorized by the State, in incorporating the respondents, and allowing 
them to erect this bridge, and must be conformed to, unle^ the meas- 
ures of the State, and of the respondents under them, are void, for 
repugnancy to some act of Congress. 

Under Wieae doubts as to the validity of the various grounds urged 
ia support of this indictment, I feel compelled to dismiss it. In all 
questionable cases, in courts like this, of limited jurisdiction, instead of 
leaving so much to construction by courts, and leaving so many uncer- 
tainties and conflicts, both in civil and criminal cases in admiralty, it 
seems to mo wise for Congress to legislate freely, as difficulties may 
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J the futare, and removing tkit \'aguenesa as to tlie 
law which is bo great a curse to the community. 

As tlie country increases in wealth and population, and the interior 
commerce and travel may outgrow its foreign and preponderate in the 
State Legislatures, and lead to bridges for turnpikes, or viaducts for 
railroads, and aqueducts for canals, obstructing seriously the naviga- 
tion of our great rivers and arms of the sea, and, as in this case, not 
requiring draws snitahle to the dimensions and passage of modern 
steam vessels, it may become necessary for Congress to exercise more 
of its powers to regulate commerce. 

It may be proper to protect the foreign trade, and that between 
State and State, by wat«r, against inroads upon its freedom by those 
looking more to land travel and land freights. 

And, though obsti-uctions in navigable waters, by State authority or 
without, may injure some of the towns and some of the business of that 
State more than the business of other portions of the Union, or of alien 
friends trading here, yet other portions and other business of the State 
may reap more than a proportional benefit, and hence, as a, State 
measure, it may, on the whole, be useful. 

But, when looking at its influence on other parfa of the Union and 
their citizens, who trade thither only by water, and treating it, as 
must be done under the government of the Union, as a national mat- 
ter, and its influence as on the whole nation, it may be an unmitigated 
and uncompensated evil to many other States, and, in respect to some 
alien friends under treaties, be a measure wholly unjustifiable. In 
such case, on looking to saeh events, and in the rapid multiplication 
of such bridges and obstructions, it may become necessary for Con- 
gress to wake up more of its dormant powers to regulate commerce, 
and provide relief and redress, criminal and civil, in sdl eases of this 
kind cleaily within its authority, and clearly requiring punishment or 
redress. 

I should be one of the last to desire to see such legislation take 
place prematurely or hastily, or at first with severity, as the subject 
is one possessing much delicacy, and many ramifications of deep inter- 
But it is more and more exciting public attention ; and an era is 
approaching, if not come, when the general powers of the central 
government for the whole, on matters connected with the interests of 
Sie whole, may be called for to protect private rights and remote 
privileges, and overcome local combinations of wealth and influence, 
seeking their own profit, rather than looking to national duties and 
rights in respect to others ; and, likewise, to correct errors of State 
Legislatures in granting unlimited powers as to time to keep up a 
bridge over a navigable river, which by a change of business may 
have become a great public evil ; or limited and unchangeable powers 
as to time, and the wii5th of a draw for vessels to pass, which last, by 
an unexpected change in the size of vessels, has become useless, and a 
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total obstruction to that class of ships ; or powers, supposed not inja- 
rious to the river below, or at the bridge for navigation, but which 
have unexpectedly been followed by accumulations of sand and mud, 
obstructing most seriously and permanently the whole commerce of a 
large river. 

In some cases, the legislation of Congress might not retiuire the 
bridge itself to be removed, but only draws widened, so as not to 
damage the commerce between States or abroad, if the States them- 
selves cannot and will not correct them by legislation or otherwise. 
In. some cases it might require the obstructions collected in deposits 
of stone, gravel or mutl, to be removed; and in others, the whole 
bridge to give way for a ferry, if the injury to navigation was great, 
and could in no other mode be obviated. 

As the States have exercised this power of erecting bridges across 
navigable streams over half a century, and in numerous cases over 
navigable waters, where the tide ebbs and flows, in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, &e., and 
Congress have followed their example in the District of Colnmbia, 
any new and restrictive legislation by the General Government would 
be unjust, if not suited to the exigencies of the case, and, of course, 
go no further than is necessary to discharge its dnties in relation to 
Sie powers confided to it for liie benefit of the States and the people 
as a whole. lis true attitude is one not seeking collision, or being 
punctilious as to trifles, nor acting with harehnesa, where a feir exer- 
cise of ancient powers and usages has been indulged in, and where, by 
a double government, and some concurrent powers over like subjects, 
some difficulties are unavoidable, and are to be met always in a chari- 
table, conciliatory and compromising spirit. 

It must act only in cases worthy the government of the whole 
Union, and in a manner becoming the goYernment of the whole Union, 
dignus vindice nodus. 

After such legislation, there -ffould need be no grounds of jealousy 
or distrust as to its effect ; as the laws will be made by our own dele- 
gates in the General Government, under our own constitution, the 
cases tried, as in the States, hj juries, ratiier than without, and by 
our own jurors, before our own judges, under our own ameliorated 
codes of law, and the punishments be as mild, and suited to modem 
notions of civilization in the States, 

Eat, in doing tliis, it would not be enough, as before suggested, for 
Congress to vest jurisdiction in this Court in all eases of mere admi- 
ralty and maxitime crimes, even if enumerating and defining them 
when misdemeanors as well as felonies, because the power of Congress 
over commerce is much broader, as to both territory and subjects, than 
what belongs to admiralty courts as such. 

It is unrestricted as to commerce between tho States as well as 
abroad, and is increased by the powers to maintain a navy, and defend 
the country by forts, and improve hai'bors, aad make breakwaters and 
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hospitals, and collect revenue on impoits Hence, it can extend to 
numerous cases which in England i^ ere undei the jurisdiction of other 
courts than the admiralty, and can well be intrusted to the Circmt 
Coart, as are most of its other powers, not a^ admiralty ones, except 
appeals from the district tuhun ils 

Hor will it be necessary in any of these nses, to make the juiia- 
diction exclusive of the State courts, except wheie the power thit is 
executed by it is exclusii e in its nature 

In all omer cases, the rights, and lemedies and duties and liabili- 
ties, of our people, can he taken care of in the State courts, except 
where the laws of the lattei may conflint mth those of Tongic^s on 
the same subject.* 



ON STATE EIGHT TO CONBKMN A FEANCIHSE.i- 



In the decisions of this Court on constitufional questions, it has 
happened frequently that, though its members were united in the 
judgment, great differences existed among them in the reasons for it, 
or in the limitations on some of the principles involved. Hence it 
has been customary in such cases to express their views separately. 
I conform to that usage in this case the more readily, as it is one of 
the first impression before this tribunal, very important in its conse- 
quences, as a great landmark for the States as well as the General 
Government, and, &om shades of difference and even conflicts in 
opinion, will be open to some misconstruction. 

I take the liberty to say, then, as to the cardinal principle involved 
in this case, that, in my opinion, all the property in a State is derived 
from, or protected by, its government, and hence is held subject to its 
wants in taxation, and to certain important public uses, both in war 

* This opinion was mostly prepared before the decision in the case of Waring v. 
Clarke (5 How, Ml), althongh it -nns not delivered until after. 

t Opiovoa in the case of the West Eivec Bcidgo Co. v. Dix et al. January Term 
S. C. U. S., 1818. 
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and peace. (Vattel, B. 1, eh. 20, ■§ 244; 2 Kent, Com. 270; 37 
Am. Jurist, 121 ; 1 Bl. Com. 139 ; 3 Wila. 303 ; 3 Story on CoMt. 
661 ; 3 Dallas, 95.) Some ground this public riglit on sovereignty. 
(2 Kent, Com. 339 ; Grotius, E. 1, ch. 1, $ 6.) Some, on neces- 
sity. (2 Johns. Ch. 162 ; 11 Wend. 51 ; 14 Wend. 51 ; 1 Eice, 
383 ; Vanhome's Leasee v. Dorrance, 2 Dallas, 310 ; Dyer v. Tus- 
caloosa Bridge, 2 Porter, 303 ; Harding v. Goodlett, 3 Yeraer, 53.) 
Some, on implied compact. (Ealeigh & Gaston Bailroad Co. v. 
Davis, 2 Dev. & Bat. 456; 2 Bay, 36, in S. Car.; 3 Yerger, 53.) 
Where a chai'ter is granted after laws exist to condemn pi-operty when 
needed for public purposes, others might well rest such a right on the 
hypothesis that such laws are virtufdly a part and condition of the 

frant itself, as much as if inscribed in it, totidem verbis. (Towne v. 
mith, 1 Woodbury & Minot, 134 ; 2 Howard, 608, 617 ; 1 Howard, 
311; 3 Story on Const. -J.^ 1377, 1378, qiieere.) 

But, however derived, this eminent domain exists in all govern- 
ments, and is distinguished from the public domain, as that consists of 
public lands, buildings, &c., owned in trust exclusively and entirely 
by the government (3 Kent, Com. 339; Memphis v. Overton, 3 
Yerger, 389), while liiis consists only in the right to nse the property 
of others, when needed, for certain public purposes. Without now 
going further into the reasons or extent of it, and under whatever 
name it is most appropriately described, I concur in the views of the 
Court, that it still remains in each State of the Union in a case like 
the pi'esent, having never been granted to the General Governmeut, 
so fer as respects the public highways of a State ; aud that it extends 
to the taking for public use for a road any property in the State, suita- 
ble and necessary for it. (Tuckahoe Canal case, 11 Leigh, 75 ; 11 
Peters, 560; 20 Johns. 724; 3 Paige, Ch. 45; 7 Pick. 459.) But 
whether it could be taken without compensation, where no pi-ovision 
exists like that in the fifth amendment of the constitution of the United 
States, or that in the Vermont constitution, somewhat similai-, is a 
more difficult question, and on which some have doubted. (4 D, & 
E. 794; lRice,383; 3L6igh,337.) I do not mean to express any 
opinion on this, as it is not called for by the facta of this case. But 
lion from the public in such cases prevails generally in mod- 
1, and certainly seema to equaliae better the burden. (2 
JJallas, alO ; Pise. Bridge v. Old Bridge, 7 N. Hamp. 63 ; 4 D. & 
E. 794; 1 Wott & McCoi-d, 387; Stokes et al. v. Sup. Ass. Co., 3 
Leigh, 337 ; 11 Leigh, 76 ; Hartford Bridge, 17 Conn. 91 ; Vattel. 
B. 1, ch. 20, -^ 244 ; 3 Paige, Ch. 45 ; 2 Dev. & Bat. 451 ; 2 Kenti 
Com. 339, note; Lex. & Oh. Railroad case, 8 Dana, 289.) 

Nor shall I stop to discuss whether it is on this principle of the 
eminent domain alone that private property has always been taken for 
highways in England, on making compensation, so as to be a prece- 
dent for us. Thjs was done there formerly, not as here, but by a 
writ ad quod damnum, and it was for ages issued before the grant of 
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any new franchise by the king, whether a road, ferry, or market; 
and the inquiry related to the damage by it, whether to the pubiie or 
jndividaals, (Fitz. N. B. 221 ; 3 Bac. Abr., Higlmays, A.) 

Nor were alterations in roads, or even the widening or discontinu- 
ing of them, allowed ■without it. (Thomas v. Sorrel, Vaughan, 814, 
348, 849 ; Cooke, ch. 267; 6 Bain. & Aid. 566.) 

But in modern times Parliament, by various laws, have authorized 
all these, after inquiry, and compensation awarded by certain magis- 
trates. (1 Burr. 263 ; Camp. 648 ; Cro. Car. 266, 267 ; 5 Taunt. 
6M; Domat, E. 1, t, 8, f 2; 7 Adol. & Ellis, 124.) 

And thus, notwithstanding the theoretical omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, private rights and contrafita have been in these particulars, 
about compensation and necessity for public use, as much respected in 
England as here. 

So as to rmlroad companies, as well as tumpikes, under public 
trustees, and as to common highways ; the former are often author- 
ized there to erect bridges, and carry their roads over turnpikes and 
other highways ; but it is on certain condition, keeping them passable 
in that place or near, and on making compensation. (Kemp v. L. k, 
B. Railway Co., 1 Eailway Cases, 605, and Attorney-General v. The 
L. k S. Rdlroad, 1 ibid. 302, 224 ; 2 ibid. 711 ; 1 Gale & D. 324 ; 
2 ibid. 1; 4 Jurist, 966; 5 ibid. 652; 9 Dowling, P. C. 563; 7 
Adol. & Ellis, 124; 3 Maule & Belw. 526 ; 11 Leigh, 42.) 

But I freely confess that no case has been found there by ine 
exactly in point for this, such as the taking of the road or bridge of 
one corporation for another, or of taking for the pubhe a franchise 
of indiriduals connected with them. Though, at the same time, I 
have discovered no prohibition of it, either on principle or prece- 
dent, if mating compensation and following the mode prescribed by 
statute. 

The peculiarity in the present case consists in the facte, that a part 
of the property taken belonged to a coi-poration of the State, and not 
to an individual, and a part was the franchise itself of the act of 
incorporation. 

I concur in the views, that a corporation created to build a bridge 
like that of the plainti^ in error is itself, in one sense, a franchise. 
(2 Bl. Com. 37; Bank of Augusta v. Earle, 13 Peters, 596; 4 
Wheat. 657 ; 7 Pick. 394 ; 11 Petera, 474, 454, 472, 490, 641, 
645; 11 Leigh, 76; 3 Kent, Com. 459.) And, in another sense, 
that it possesses franchises incident to its existence and objects, such 
as powers to erect the bridge and to take tolls. (See same cases.) 

I concur in the views, also, that such a franchise aa the incorpora- 
tion is a species of property. (7 N. Hamp. 66 ; Tiickahoe Canal Co. 
V. Tackahoe & Camb. Railroad Co., 11 Leigh, 1Q.) It is a legal 
estate vested in the corporation. (4 Wheat. 700 ; 11 Peters, 560.) 
But it is often property distinct and independent of the other property 
VOL. n. 24 
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in land, timber, goods, or choses in action, which a corporation, like a 
hody not artificial, may own. (3 Blancl, 449 ; 11 Leigh, 76.) 

It is also property subject to be sold, sometimes even on execution 
{Semb., 4 Mass. 495 ,■ 11 Peters, 434), and may be devised or inher- 
ited. (17 Conn. 60.) And while I accede to the principle urged by 
the counsel for the bridge, that the act of incorporation in this case 
was a contract, or in the natnre of one, between the State and its 
members (1 Mylne & Crajg, 162 ; 4 Peters, 514, 560 ; Lee v. l^ailer, 

3 You. & Coll. 618 ; King v. Pasmoor, 3 D. & E. 246 ; Woodward 
V. Dartmouth College, 4 Wheat. 628 ; 7 Craneh, 164 ; Terrett v. 
Taylor, 9 Craneh, 48, 52 ; 9 Wend. 351 ; 11 Peters, 257 ; Canal Co. 
V. Railroad, 4 Gill & Johns. 146 ; 8 Kent,- Com. 459 ; Enfield Toll- 
bridge case, 17 Conn. 40; 1 Greenleaf, 79; 8 Wheat. 464; 10 
Conn. 522 ; Peck, 269 ; 1 Alabama, 23 ; 2 Stewart, 80), I concur 
in the views of the Court, that this or other property of corporations 
may be taken for the purpose of a highway, under the right of emi- 
nent domain, and that the laws of Vermont authorizing it are not in 
that respect and to that extent violations of the obligation of any 
contract made by it with the corporation. (Bradshaw v. Rodgers, 20 
Johns. 103, 742 ; The Trust, of Belf Ac. v. Salmond, 2 Fairf. 113 ; 
Enfield Bridge case, 17 Conn. 40, 45, 61 ; 8 Paige, Ch. 45 ; Charles 
River Bridge v. Wan-en Bridge, 7 Pick. 394, 399; B. C, 11 Peters, 
474 ; 1 Bland, 449 ; Bellona Co. case, 3 Bland, 449.) 

Because there was no covenant or condition in the charter or con- 
tract, that the property owned by it should not be liable to be taken, 
like all other property in the State, for public uses in highways. 
(7 N. Hamp. 69 ; 4 Wheat. 196 ; Jackson v. Lampliire, 3 Petei-s, 
289.) 

Because, without such covenant, all their property, as property, 
must be liable to proper public uses, either by necessity, or the sover- 
eignty of the State over it, or by implied agreement. 

And because, on a like principle, taxes may be imposed on such 
property, as well as all other property, though coming by grant from 
the State, and may be done without violating the obligation of the 
contract, when there is no bonus paid or stipulation made in the 
charter not to tax it. This is well settled. (5 Barn. & Aid. 1 57 ; 2 
Rdlway Cases, 17 arg. 23 ; 7 Craneh, 164 ; New Jersey v. Wilson, 

4 Peters, 511 ; Providence Bank v. BiUings, 11 Peters, 567, Shaw, 
C. J., in Charles River Bridge v. Warren Bridge ; Gordon v. AppesJ 
Tax Court, 3 Howard, 146; 12 Mass. 252; 4 Wheat. 699; 4 Gill 
& Johns. 132, 153; Williams v. Pritcbard, 4 D. & B, 2.) The 
grantees are presumed to know all these legal incidents or liabilities, 
and they being implied in the grant or contract, their happening is 
no violation of it. (8 Peters, 281, 287; 11 Peters, 641, 644; 3 
Paige, 72.) 

Vatfel says, — " The property of certain things is given up to the 
individuals only with this reserve." (B. 1, ch, 20. ^244.) 
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In England anciently, when titles of land became granted with 
immumti^ from numerous ancient services, it was still conaidered that 
such lands were subject by implication, under a certdn trinoda neces- 
sitas, to the expenses of repair of bridges as well aa forts, and of 
repelling invasion. (Tomlina, Dict.j Trinoda Necessitas; 3 Bac. 
Abr., Highways, A.) 

Even the right to a private way is sometimea implied in a grant, 
from necessity. (Cro. Jac. 189; 8 D. & B. 50; 4 Maule & Selw. 
387; 1 Saund. 322, note.) 

It is laid do^vn, also, by Justice Story, that "a gi-ant of a franchise 
is not in point of principle distinguishable from a grant of any other 
property." (Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat, 699, 701.) 

I concur, therefore, ia the further views, that the corporation as a 
franchise, and all its powers as franchisi^, both being property, may, 
for tliese and like reasons, in proper cases, be taJiea for public use for 
a highway. (Pierce v. Somersworth, 10 N. Hamp. 370; 11 N. 
Hamp. 20 ; Piscat. Bridge v. N. Hamp. Bridge, 7 N. Hamp. 35, 66 ; 
8 N. Hamp. 398, 143 ; 11 Peters, 645; Story, J., in Warren Bridge 
V. Charles River Bridge ; 2 Kent, Comm. 340, note ; 2 Peters, 658 ; 

5 Paige, Ch. 146; 1 Rice, 383; 2 Porter, 296; 7 Add. & Ellis, 
124; SYerger, 41; 2Fairf. 222; 23 Pick. 360; J. Bonaparte r. 
C. Railroad, Baldw. C C. 205; Tuekahoe Canal Co. v. The T. & J. 
Eiver Railroad Co., 11 Leigh, 42 ; Enfiold Bridge Co. v. Hartford 

6 New Haven Railroad, 17 Conn. 40 ; Armington v. Bamet, 1 5 
Vermont, 745, and 16 Vermont, 446, this case; 3 Cowen, 733, 
754; 11 Wendell, 590; Lex. & Oh. Railroad case, 8 Dana, 289; 18 
Wend. 14.) 

It must be confessed that some surprise has been felt to find this 
doctrine so widely sustained, and in so many of the States, and yet no 
exact precedent existing in England. ' 

But. in relation to it here, I am constrained, in some respects, to 
differ from others, and, as at present advised, agree to the last propo- 
sition, concerning the taking of the franchise itself of a corporation, 
only when the further exercise of the franchise as a corporation is 
inconsistent or incompatible with the highway to be laid out 

It is only under this limitation as to the franchise itself that there 
seems to be any of the necessity to take it which, it will he seen in the 
positions heretofore and hereafter explained, should exist. Nor do I 
agi-ee to it with that limitation, without another, — that it must be in 
cases where a clear intent is manifested in the laws that one corpora- 
tion and its uses shall yield to another, or another public use, under 
the supposed superiority of the latter and the necessity of the case. 
(4 Gill & Johns. 108, 150 ; Barbour v. Andover, 8 N. Hamp. 398.), 

Within these limitations, however, the acts of incoi-poration and all 
corporate franchises appear to me to possess no more immunity from 
reasonable public demands for roads and taxes than the soil and free- 
hold of individuals. 
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The land may come by gi-ant or patent from the State, as well as 
the corporation, and both the grant and corporation may be con- 
tracts. But they are contracts giving rights of propei'ty, held, and 
of course underetood to he held, subject to those necessary burdens 
and services and easements to which all other property is liable. And 
it is neither inconsistent with the grant of them, nor a violation of the 
contract contained in them, to impose those burdens and easemenls, 
unless an express agreement has been made to the contrary hy the 
State in the act of incorporation or grant, as is sometimes done in 
respect to taxation. But where the corporation as a franchise, or its 
powers as franchises, can still be exercised usefully or profitably, and 
the highway bo laid out aa anthorized, I see no reason why these fran- 
chises should then be condemned or iaken. The property owned by 
a banking or manufacturing corporation may, for instance, be con- 
demned for highways, necessajily, where situated on a great line of 
travel ; but why should their franchises he, if their continued existence 
and use may be feasible and profitable, and one not inconsistent with 
the taking and employment of their other property for a public high- 
way? 

In this instance, however, as a fact, the franchise was ^tablished, 
and seems to be useful, only in one locality. The continuance of it 
elsewhere than at this spot would be of no benefit to individual mem- 
bers or the public. If the bridge itself and land of the corporation at 
that place were taken, it was bettei' for the latter that the franchise 
should be taken with them, if enhancing the damages any ; because, 
unlike a bank or manufacturing company, the corporation could not do 
business to advantage elsewhere, even within the limited four miles, as 
there was no road elsewhere within their grant. The law of Ver- 
mont, too, was clear, that the tall-bridge might be made to give way 
for a free highway. It is, therefore, only under the particmar cir- 
cumstances and nature of this case, that, in my apprehension, the 
taking of the franchise itself was not a violation of the contract. For, 
under different circumstances, if a franchise be taken and condemned 
for a highway, when not connected locally with other property wanted, 
when it can be exercised on ordinary principles elsewhere, when not in 
some respects incident to, or tied up with, the particular property and 
place needed, I am not now prepared to uphold it. I am even dis- 
posed to go further, and say, that if any property of any kind is not 
so situated as to be either in the direct path for a public highway, or 
be really needed to build it, the inclination of my mind is, that it can- 
not be taken against the consent of the owner. Because, though the 
right of eminent domain exists in some cases, it does not exist in all, 
nor as to all property, but probably as to such property only as, from 
its locality and fitness, is necessary to the public use. {Semb., 4 
Mylne & Craig, 116; Webb v. Manch. & Leeds Railway Co,, 1 Rail- 
way Cases, 576,) 

It may be such, not only for the bed of the road, but perhaps for 
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s in gravel, stone, and timber, to build it witb. Yet even then 
it must be necessary and appropriate as incidents. (2 Dev. & Bat. 
462; 13 East, 200.) 

And aJso, for aught I now see, circuinstances must, from its local- 
ity and the public wants, raise an urgent necessity for it. "The 
public necessities " are spoken of usually as the fit occasion to exer- 
cise the power, if it he not derived from them in a gi-eat degree, and 
the reason of the case is confined to them. (See cases before.) 

The ancient trinoda necessitas extended to nothing beyond such 



Indeed, without further examination, I fear that even these limita- 
tions may not be found sufficient in some kinds of public highways,— 
sach as railroads, for instance. And I must hear more in support of 
this last position before acquiescing in their right to take, in invHum, 
all the materials nece^ary to build sach roaaa,— as the timbers on 
which their rails are laid, or the iron for the rails themselves. 

Nor do I agree that, in all cases of a pabbe use, property which is 
suitable or appropriate can be condemned. The public use here is for 
a road, and the reasoning and cases are confined chiefly to bridges and 
roads, and the incidents to war. But the doctrine, that this right of 
eminent domain exists for every kind of public use, or for such a use 
when merely convenient, though not necessary, does not seem to me 
by any means clearly maintainable. It is too broad, too open to abuse. 
Where the public use is one general and pressing, like that often in 
war for sites of batteries, or for provisions, little doubt would exist as 
to tbe right. Solus popuH suprema est lex. So as to a road, if 
really demanded in particular forms and places to accommodate a 
growing and changing community, and to keep up with the wants and 
improvements of the age, — such as its pressing demands for easier 
social intercourse. Quicker political communication, or better internal 
trade, — and advancing with the public necessities from blazed tre^ to 
bridle-paths, and tbence to wheel-roads, turnpikes, and railroads. 

But when we go to other public uses, not so urgent, not connected 
with precise localities, not diffienlt to he provided for without this 
power of eminent domain, and in places where it would be only con- 
venient, but not necessary, I entertain strong doubts of its applicabil- 
ity. Who ever heard of laws to condemn private property, for public 
use, for a marine hospital or state-prison 1 

So a custom-house is a pubbc use for the General Government, and 
a court-house or jail for a State. But it would be difficult to find 
precedent or argument to justify taking private property, without con- 
seat, to erect them on, though appropriate for the purpose. No 
necessity seems to exist which is sufficient to justify so strong a meas- 
ure. A particular locality as to a few rods in respect to their site is 
usually of no consequence ; while as to a light-house, or fort, or whar£ 
or highway between certjiin termini, it may be very important and 
imperative. I am aware of no precedents, also, for such seizures of 

VOL. II, 24* 
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private property abroad, for objects like the former, though some such 
doctrines appear to have been advanced in this country. (3 Paige, 
45.) Again, many things belonging to bridges, turnpikes, ajid rail- 
roads, where public coi'porationa for some purposes, are not, like the 
land on which they rest, local and peculiar and public, in the nece^ity 
to obtain them by the power of the eminent domain. Such seem to 
be cars, engines, &c,, if not the timber ibr rails, and the rails them- 
selves, (dordon «. C. & J. Railway Co., 2 Kailway Cases, 809.) 

Such things do not aeem to come within the public exigency con- 
nected with 3ie roads which justifies the application of the principle 
of the eminent domain. Nor does even tie path for the road, the 
easement itself, if the use of it be not public, hut merely for particular 
individuals, and merely in some degree beneficial to the public. On 
the contrary, the user must be for the people at large, — for travellers, 
— for all,— muat also be compulsory by tbem, and not optional with 
the owners,— must be a right by the people, not a favor,— must be 
under public regulations as to tolls, or owned, or subject to be owned, 
by the State, in order to make the corporation and object public, for a 
purpose like this. (3 Kent, Comm. 270 ; Railroad Co. v. Chappell, 
1 Rico, 383 ; Memphis v. Overton, 3 Yerger, 53 ; King v. Russell, 
6 Barn. & Ores. 566; King v. Ward, 4 Adol. & Ellis, 384.) 

It is not enough l3iat there is an act of incorporation for a bridge, 
or turapike, or railroad, to make them public, so as to be able to take 
private property constitutionally, without the owner's consent; but 
their uses, and object, or interests, must be what has just been indi- 
cated, — must in their essence, and character, and liabilities, be public 
within the meaning of the term " public use." There may be a pri- 
vate bridge, Bfl well as private road, or private railroad, and this with 
or without an act of incorporatiou. 

In the present instance, however, the use was to be for the whole 
community, and not a corporation of any kind. The property was 
taken to make a free road for the people of the State to use, and was 
thus eminently for a public use, and where there had before been tolls 
imposed for private profit and by a private corporation so fai' as regards 
the interest in its tolls and property. 

And the only ground on which that corporation, privai« in interest, 
was entitled in any view originally to condemn land or collect tolls 
^yas, that the use of its bridge was public, — was open to all, and at 
rates of fare fixed by the Legislature and not by itself, and subjected 
to the revision and reduction of the public authorities. 

It may be, and truly is, that individuals and the public are often 
• extensively benefited by private roads, as they are by mills, and mao- 
ufiictories, and private bridges. Rut such a benefit is not technically 
.nor substantially a public use, unless the public has rights. (1 Rice, 
888.) And in point of law it seems very questionable as to the power 
to call such a corporation a public one, and arm it with authority to 
seize on private property without the consent of its ownera. 
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I exclude, therefore, all conclusions as to my opinions here being 
otherwise than in conformity to these suggestions ; though when, as 
in the present case, a free public use in a highway and bridge is sub- 
stituted for a toll-bridge, and on a long or great and increasing line of 
pubhc travel, and thus vests both a new benefit and use, and a more 
enlarged one, in the public, and not in any few stockholders, I have 
no doubt that th^e entitle that public for such a use to condemn 
private praperty, whether owned by an individual or a corporation. 
(Boston W. P. Co. V. 3. & W. Railroad Corp., 23 Pick. 860.) And 
it is manifest that unless such a course can be pursued, the means of 
social and commercial intercourse might be petiified, and remain for 
ages, hke the fossil remains in sandstone, unaltered, and the govern- 
ment, the organ of a progressive community, he paralyzed in every 
important public improvement. (2 Dev. & Bat. 456 ; 1 Eice, 395 ; 
8 Dana, 309.) 

I exclude, also, any inference that, in assenting to the doctrine that 
an act of incorporatiou for a toll-bridge is a contract, giving private 
interests and rights as well as pubhc ones, and thereby not allowing a 
State to take the private ones or alter them, unless for some legitimate 
public use, or by consent, as laid down in 4 Wheat. 628, I can or do 
assent to the doctrine of some of the judges there in respect to public 
ojices beiug such contracts as not to be changed or abolished by a 
State on public considerations, without incurring a violation of the 
contract. 

I should be very reluctant to hold, till further advised, that public 
offices are not, like public towns, counties, &c., mere political estab- 
lishments, to be abolished or changed for political considerations con- 
nected with the public welfare. (9 Cranch, 43.) The salaries, 
duration, and existence of the offices themselv^ seem io be exclusively 
pubhc matters, open to any modification which the representatives of 
the public may decide to be necessary, whenever no express restriction 
on the subject has been imposed in the constitittion or laws. (^Quwre. 
Hoke V. Henderson, 4 Dev. 1.) 

This would seem the implied condition of the office or contract, as 
much as that it may be taxed by the government under wliich it is 
held, though not by other governments, so as to impair or obstruct it. 
(See, as to the last, McCuTloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 816; Weston 
V. ITie C. C. of Charleston, 2 Peters, 449; Dobbins v. Comm. of 
Erie City, 16 Peters, 435.) 

Finally, I do not agree that even this franchise, as property, can be 
token from this corporation without violating the contract with it, 
unless the measure was honest, bona Jide, and really required for what 
it pi-ofessed to be, beside being, as before remarked, proper, on account 
of the locality and nature of this property, to be condemned for this 
purpose. 

And though I agree that, for most cases and purposes, the public 
authorities in a State are the suitable judges as to this point, and that 
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the judiciary only decide if their laws are constitutional (2 Kent, 
Comm. 340 ; 1 Rice, 383) ; that the Legislature generally acta for the 
public in this (2 Porter, 303 ; 3 Bl. Comm. 139, note ; 4 D. & E. 
794, 79t) ; that road agents are their agents, under this limitation 
(1 Rice, 383) ; yet I am not prepared to agree, that if, on the fece of 
the whole proceedings, — the law, the report of conmiissioners, and the 
doings of the courts,— it is manifest that the object was not legitimate, 
or that illegal intentiona were covered up in forms, or the mole pro- 
ceedings a mere " pretext," our duty would require us to uphold them. 
(Ibid.; Rice, 391.) In England, though this power exists, yet if 
used malicioualy or wantonly, it is held to be void. (Boyfield v. Por- 
ter et al,, 13 East, 200.) 

In this case, however, while the fairness of it is impeached by the 
plaintiflS in error, yet on the record the object avowal is legal. It 
was to make travel free where it was before ta^ed ; and the bridge, 
though remote from the changes desired in the old road, was still situ- 
ated on the great line of travel over it, and not merely by color and 
finesse connected, and, from increases in population and business, 
seemed proper to be made free at the expense of the town or county. 

Nor on the fece of the record do the proceedings seem void, because 
the assessment may have been without a jury, when it was made by 
the legal officers, appointed for that purpose. (3 Peters, 280 ; 2 Dev. 
& Eat. 451, 460 ; Eeetman v. Sar. Railroad, 3 Paige, Ch. 45,) Nor 
void as made by the commissioners without notice, when the return 
statra notice, and when there was a full hearing enjoyed by aU before 
the Court on the report. 

Nor void because the compensation was too small to the corpora- 
tion, — as it was assessed in conformity to law, — or too bualensome to 
the town alone to discharge, though the last might well have been 
flung on a larger number, lilse a county. (10 N, Hamp. 370 ; Tom- 
lins, Diet., Waj/s, 2; 1 Rice, 392.) Nor because the commissioners 
tak f nstead of an easement, when the Legislature provide for a 
f as expedient. (2 Dev. & Bat. 451, 467.) Nor because 

n f ti property condemned was personal, when it was mixed with 
tl il n 1 when real or personal, if needed and appropriate, may at 
tm 1 1 He. (IRice, 383.) 

W th tl se explanations, I would express my coneuiTcnce in the 
judgment of the Court. 
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CHARGE IN THK CASE OF ADAMS & IIABIMOND 
EDWARDS & HOLMAN* 



Your duties tlins far, gentlemen, have been of a very laborious 
character, and I am sorry to aay that they are not yet ended. The 
counsel for the different parties having fimahed tlieir commeuts oa the 
testiraouy, it becomes your difficult task, under the directions of the 
Coart in relation to the points of law, to apply these facta to the law ; 
and according as the evidence and the law is, so to find for the plainti^ 
or defendants. 

I do not think, gentlemen, it is necessary, on either side, to refer to 
iBiything which is foreign to the law or the evidence, before a Massa^ 
chusetts jury, and to caution them against it; for they are too intel- 
ligent and too experienced in these matters to be influenced by any 
exti'aneovia considerations ; they know well the responeibility of theu" 
oaths, and they know well their duties under those oaths. 

But, gentlemen, although this responsibility belongs to you, yet the 
law, as you will perceive, which ia applicaUe to the case, must be 
^ven to you by the Court, and under the responsibility of its station 
and knowledge. It will be necessary to discriminate properly and 
carefully what the law ia, and what the position of the case is, and all 
the different points arising in it. 

Now, gentlemen, there are nominaJly two actiona before you, on the 
part of Sir. Adams, against the defendants. They both, however, 
involve but one set of points, so far as i-egards the defendants. One 
action is the claiming of dam^ea prior to January 16, 1847, for the 
infringement of certain patent privileges to the defendant ; and on that 
you can give no damages subsequent to January 16, 1847. But there 
is another action, commenced at an after period, for damages between 



• This was on action Ijefore iho Circuit Court of the United States, Jioston, Nov. 6, 
1848, founded upon n potent, dated June I, 1843, and granted to Daniel Fitzgerald, 
and by him asBigned to Enoa Wilder, who aasigned to Daniel S. Wilder. The invan- 
lion related to the making of fire-proof iron safes, and the nature of the invention 
consisted in inlsrpoaing plaster of Paris between the inner and the outer chests, after 
the manner desciibed in the spaoifloation. Many of the poinla arising in the cuse are 
very interoBling and important to the profession. The trial -was veij long, and ably 
eondueted byUve distinguished connsel. S. P. Staples, of New York, and B. R. Curtis, 
of Boston, for the pMntafe. B. Choate, of Boston, Baiia and Jewell, do., foe the 
deEendants. 
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the 16tli of January, 1847, where the other ends, to the 11th of 
Novemher, 1847, a period of aomething like ten months. 

Having settled the merits of the question, if you find for the 
plaintiffe, you will merely discriminate, in (he verdict, the damages in 
the first action from those in the second, — giving the first for the time 
from the first infringement of the patent down to the 16th of January, 
1847, and the last for the time included hetween January, 1847, and 
November, 1847. 

Having shown yon the position of these two suits, and that it will 
be necessary to apportion the damages in the way that I have stated, 
I will proceed to explain to you, in hrief, bow this question arises; for 
the length of the trial baa been so great that you may not be able to 
discriminate exactly the position of the case in the outset. 

The plaintiife sue on a patent, which they say was taken out in 
1843, by Daniel Fitzgerald, and assigned to the plaintiife in that year, 
— passing from the hands ofFitzgerald to Enos Wilder, but getting to 
the plajntifisas a patent, — and the patent of 1843. Discriminate that, 
if you please, from every other patent (as many have on the trial 
been mentioned), in order t» underetand the case thoroughly, — a 
patent issued in 1843, and assigned to them by Benj. G. Wilder, who 
obtained it fi«m Enos Wilder, and who acted as the agent of B. G., 
and Enos having obtained it from Fitzgerald. 

Now, that patent being obtained m 1843, and assigned to the 
plaintifS, no person has a right to use what is desei-ibed in it without 
their permission, or paying liiem a compensation. They say that they 
did not give any permission to the defendants to use it, but that the 
defendants did use it from 1843 to 1847 ; and the claim they lay before 
you is for damages for this use. 

Now, in order to see what is in controversy, you will start with the 
fiict that a patent was taken out in June, 1843. 

The next point is, that the defendants have used, manufactured and 
Bold safes similar to those described in this patent. That is not in 
controversy. It is proved by several witnesses, and is not in dis- 
pute, that they have manufactured such safes for three or four 
years. 

Now that, gentlemen, in point of law, would entitle the plaintiffe to 
recover for the damages they have sustained, prima fecie. They bring 
here a public document or grant made correctly in point of law. The 
patents are not now issued indiscriminately; and on the face it is, 
therefore, good, if there is nothing shown against it, and there cannot 
be made out a prima facie ease against it. 

You perceive, then, gentlemen, that the case becomes nai-rowed 
down very much by the defence, which rests on two great points. 
This defence k, that notwithstanding the defendants have used it, yet, 
for various reasons, they hatl a right to use it And secondly, even 
though they had not a right to use it under the law, yet they used it 
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under such circuraatances that there should not be any damages given. 
This defence jou mast look into. 

Had the defendants a right to use this patent 1 For, if they had, 
they should not be responsible ; if they had not, they should. 

Now, gentlemen, aa a general principle of law, although a patent 
thus obtained, and thus offered in evidence, as I have said, is prima 
feoie evidence for the plaintiff to recover, yet it is competent for the 
defendant to show that he haa a right to use this ; and he may saafeun 
this defence on various points. He may show that he had a license to 
use it from the party who obtained the patent, and in such a form that 
he had a right to use the patent. He may show that he had purchased 
the right, — that is, supposing the patent is good; or he may show 
something to prove that the patent is not good, — aa by showing that 
some other person is the inventor, and not the patentee, — or by 
showing that it had been in public use for two years before the patent 
was applied for ; or by showing that it had been on sale for two years 
beforoj with his consent ; or by proving that from patriotism, generos- 
ity, or in despair, or from some other cause, he had abandoned it, — 
so that the other party has a right to «ao it, and any one may take it 
up, as a sort of waif, or derelict property. And I mention these points 
because they are all relied on for the defence, and, being relied on for 
the defence, you must start with the principle of law, tl^t the defend- 
ant should, on these, mate out hia defence, ji^t aa you originally 
started with the principle that the plaintiff must make out his position 
a prima facie case. 

If the defendant impugns the testimony, which the plaintiff offers, 
as to the legality or coiTectness of the patent, concerning this particular 
testimony you must see how the scale preponderates. 

****** 

The first argument to show that this patent is bad is, because it is of 
a matter not considered patentable. Now, gentlemen, in order to judge 
of that, we must first inquire what it is for, before you can see whether 
it is for a matter patentable, or not patentable. I shall insti-uct you, 
as a matter of law, that such things are patentable as the discoverer 
undertakes to apply in combination or sepai'ately, so as to produce new 
and beneficial results. We must mato some broad and genera! dis- 
tinctions of that kind. 

It need not be a new material. 

It need not be an entire new machine. 

It need not be wholly or throughout a new application. 

But it must, when it is a combination as it is here, it must bring 
some new features into the combination, and produce new and bene- 
ficial results. And if it does that, it is of no matter how slight is the 
change. If there is a novelty in the application and in the machine, 
and if it produces new results and valuable r^ults, it is patentable, 
whether only the combination is now, or only an important part is 
new. There must bo something new in relation to it, and it must 
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produce better results than Tvliat were produced befoi-e. And when 
you get novelty in parts or in combination, and novelty in results, 
and beneficial ones, you get w/tat the constitution and laws were 
enacted to protect, that is, something neio invented which benefits 
mankind. It mnat not be a frivolous object, like the invention of an 
improvement in making playing-cai-ds, which has been driven oat of 
court because the object vras bad. But here the object was laudable, 
— to insure safety to the most valuable articles of property. The 
security, then, was patentable, if a new and useful change. Next, 
then, did it produce beneficial and new results? It must he more 
useful, it must have some superior advantages to what existed before, 
or it could not produce such results, — as ever have proved to resist 
severe fires, ajid such as consumed former safes and their contents, with- 
out injuring these. Now, gentlemen, in testing what is a new com- 
bination, as I have said, you may not have a new material, but you 
must have something different in form or system &om what was used 
before in this way, and so diffei-ent as to cause new and better results. 
Now, as I understand it, safes have long existed before ; aud such as 
are called double safes. There had long been some opening between 
two chests, at some times to be occupied by air, and at other times hy 
substances supposed to be non-conductors of various kinds, — some with- 
out the application of it to the doors, and some with the application 
of it to the doors. 

But what Fitzgerald claims here to he new, if I understand it, is not 
the use of plaster of Paris to repel fire entirely, in some modes and in 
some articles, but that it had not been used before in combination with 
these double chrats for the purpose of repelling fire to the thickness 
with which he used it, in both the doors and sides, and in the liquid 
state. He says, in the patent, it may be used dry or liquid ; but what 
he expressly relies upon, and describes in detail, is the liquid state, 
and of a certain thickness. As you will see, this has an important, 
bearing upon the results, — that he uses it for the doors too, as well as 
for the sides. 

The patent, then, is that the safe shall bo constructed, under hia 
invention, so as fo have a space of two or three inches, — you will see 
the description in the patent, — a wider space than has been generally 
employed before. Two or three inches ! The preparation shall not 
be put on merely as a wash, or nailed on like a sheet of mica or ?dnc, 
but it shall be poui-ed in, in a liquid state, ta that thickness. I 
have the impression that this pouring in, in a liquid state, in accord- 
ance with the answer to a question wbich I put to a scientific gentle- 
man on the stand, is a peculiarity in filling all the holes and cracks 
better, which ia essential. For, tnose acquainted with fires, and their 
operation upon safes, are awai'e that one great danger of burning up 
papers is in consequence of the external heated air being through some 
small fissures of joints communicated, — not the flame. And that one 
great means of preventing fije destroying the papers inside is by 
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redacjng tlie preparation to the liquid form, and pouring it in as a this 
paste, so as to be more sure of filling the smallest spaces between the 
two chesta. 

There may be some advantt^e from the moisture ■which comes out 
during the melting, ■which may servo to protect tlie same from the fire. 
But it strikes my mind that this result has been brought about, under 
this invention, not only by having plaster of Paris uaed,— which is a 
good non-conductor, and imbibes, after calcined, much ■water, — but by 
having it used in this liquid state, so as to fill up all the crevices, 
being more perfectly tight, and hardening quick, swells or expands 
some, so as to fit still closer; and by having it so very thick, instead 
of as in the safes which existed before, which you have seen described, 
and some of which you have seen here, having a mere coat of plaster 
half an inch thick, instead of two or three inches, aa IFitagcrald had it, 
and as his specification details. 

Tou ■will at once kno'w, from remembering your experience, that a 
coat of two or three inches of matter thus non- combustible irill 
resist the progress of a fire much more than a mere wash, or a mere 
coating of half an inch or a quarter of an inch. However that may 
be, he claims it of a certain thickness. He describes the moist state 
particularly for its use, and he applies it to the doors, as well as to the 
other parts. 

If the doors are not secured, as well as the other parts, it renders 
the contents quite unsafe. It is therefore tliis new combination of 
plaster for this purpose, in this thickness, in the moiat state, which 
seems to conatitute the gist of this discovery, — and applied all around, 
to the doors as well as to the other parts ; producing saeh different 
results as have been shown here, — of resisting the largest fires,— -it 
could hardly be justifiable, I think, for the Court to say that it is not 
pateutabJe, for want either of importance, apparent novelty, or useful- 
ness. I shall soon, however, suggest something more for and against 
its novelty, when considering the special testimony against it under 
that aspect. I may have said enough as to what is meant by a 
patent being useful. It must not be frivolous or unimportant. I 
hardly need dwell upon this. It is a question of fact, wliat is useful, 
after instruoUng you as a question of law that the patent must ho 
useful. And a jury have no great difficulty about that. If they 
find it inti'odaced extensively into use, they will conclude that it is 
useful; for the people will not throw away old articles, when old ones 
are as nseful as new, and particularly for the protection of such valu- 
able articles as papers and money. The utility comea home, therefore, 
to everybody, if the extensive use is made out. If this does resist 
fire best, you will judge whether it is not useful both in its object and 
reaulte, by whomsoever planned and matured. 

Passing by these, you come to the next important pai't of the 
defence, and the evidence in relation to which has occupied the greater 
portion of the trial. And that is, was the improvement, as I have 
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described it to jou from thia patent aa pa-tentable and useful, — -waa 
this improvement made by Fitzgerald originally, or by some otter 
peraonf This is the special defence, just referred to, against its nov- 
elty. Was there such a machine, of the description contained in hia 
apecifioation, — was there such a machine invented or matured before 
he did it? If there was, the law says, and saya properly, that he 
cannot succeed. Because the world then had the benefit of it, — if 
it pleasect, — another person was entitled to protection on account of it, 
and to aid the invention it was not necessary to issue a patent here. 
But, in order to test this point, the prior invention must have existed 
before with these qualities, with this combination, with this descrip- 
tion substantially. So far ns it refers to the subject-matter in Fitz- 
gerald's patent, it must be substantially the same, And I do not say, 
as one of my brethren upon the bench has said, that there ia no 
definite signification to the word siibslantial. When we say a thing ia 
substantially the same, we mean it is the same in all important par- 
ticulara. It mast be of the same material, when the material is import- 
ant; it must be of the same thickness, when tliicknesa is import- 
ant; it must be applied in the same way, condition, and extent, to 
the doors as well as the sides, when either of these circumstances 
makes an essential difference. If some other machine had all this, as 
in Fitagerald's, then it was substantially the same. It is not a matter 
of moment to make the chest itself of one substance or another, if 
there is no difference in the period at which they melt, and if they 
are alike impenetrable to heated air. It may be made of tin, or 
iron, or brass. It is of no consequence whether it is in form a squai-e 
or a parallelogram, or whether there is a small mixture with the plas- 
ter, which neither vitiates nor improves it. But it must be the same 
in power to resist heat and exclude heated air, and then, in this par- 
ticular, it is substantially the same. 

I mean, by change of form not being material, when the form does 
not contribute toward the now result. When it does, the forms must 
be alike in all important particulai-s. As other inventions must have 
been not only substantially like this, but prior in time, in order to 
vitiate it, it will be necessary for you to find when Fitzgemld invented 
this, in order to determine whether they or he invented it first. The 
law means, by invention, not maturity. It must be the idea struck 
out, the brilliant thought obtained, the great improvement in embryo. 
You must have that; but if he has that, he may be yeaj-s improving 
it — maturing it. It may require half a life. But in that time lie 
must have devoted himself to it as much as circumstances would allow. 
But, if he strikes out the plan which he afterwards patents, that is the 
time of the invention — that is the time when the discovery occurs. 
And we are speaking now of the invention, and not of tlie application. 
The date of the invention is the time, if it is followed up. 

Sow, it is contended, on the part of the respondents, that thei-e were 
discoveries like this, even earlier than 1830. Bat in 1830 some of their 
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witnesses say, and others in 1831 and '32, tbat theie weie claii dis 
coveries of using this plaster in this way, and hefore Fitzgerald 
started this idea, ivbich he afterwards matured and patented 

Now, geotlemen, fixing the time of Fitzgerald's invention, you -niW 
see whether tliere were any of that description oi not 'Ilie plaintiffe 
contend that this time was in 1830, and they give you a whole history 
of it from varioas sources, and among others fiom the patentee upon 
tbe stand. What led him to the discovery, — the eipeiunents he 
made, the progress in his own mind, — and what disabled him, — -the 
want of means,— from maturing his ideas, has been detailed to yoa. 
But bis attempts continued, after maJiing the discovei-y. By vai-ious 
experiments on the power of plaster in this way, — applied in this form, 
put on moist by balls more in tbe form of plaster than of paste,' — he 
found that it would stand fire bettor than anything else. AJid in 
this one of hi3 brothers unites with bim, and the testimony shows tbat 
he thought eaily of using it with a safe. He certainly, in 1831, not 
only made the^^e e\penments but made them with a small box ; and 
he speaks of thmking then that he would get a patent as soon as he 
could get some person who would assist him. And another brother 
unites in testifying to what took place in 1831, and Mr. Loring unites 
vniti them in the same. 

In 1832 he tried it with larger boxes or safes, with the idea of 
safes in his mind. And Post, the son, — the witness of that name who 
testified upon the stand, — confirms what has been said by others in 
what took place at his father's at that time. It was exhibited at the 
office or house of his father, in New York, in 1832; to Ireland and 
Terricb, in 1833, who testify, with regard to the facte then occurring, 
of Fitzgerald desiring aid, and wanting to get it, in obtaining a patent. 
In 18M, Mr. Kelsey testifies to experiments, and also in 1835. Ho 
eaysthat be made experiments in 1836, And especially, eai'lyinl836, 
after the gi-eat fire, he went on more extensively in tests, and tried to 
get persons to unite with him. Mr. Sherwood united with him on that 
occasion, and did make experiments, which he has detailed here, 
under oath, with great clearness. The question is then presented, on 
this evidence, did he strike out this idea, which he afterwards got 
patented, as early as 1831, and did he follow it up to 1836, till matu- 
rity, and follow it up too in various ways, and with reasonable dili- 
gence, considering his means? If you believe tbat he did, then the 
question will recur, whether there was anything eaiiier of this Idnd, 
and to this extent, by othei's. 

The fii'st thing that is offered to prove this is the Conner safe. 
And here you come at once to tbe tiiickness of the material used. 
You will see its thickness in that safe here hefore you, and can judge 
whether it is as well calculated to confer secnrity against fire ; and 
you will next go to the door of it, and see if the door was at all 
secured against fire ; and if neither of these securities existed, as in 
Pitzgerald's, and that was as early as 1B30, you ivill determine 
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whether this would he all the improvement which Fitzgerald accom- 
plished hj thickening the matfiriaJ three-fold, and applying it to the 
doors, as well as the sides. But there is another ohjection to this. 
It was not until October, 1830, and Fitzgerald made his experiments 
prsTiously, in that year ; some witnesses say that it was not complete 
until 1831 or '32. 

Passing from these to the Fi'Otich safes, — nobody swears that they 
were here before 1832; some do not swear that the Fi-ench safes 
were in this country before 1833 or '4. The evidence proves them 
to look ten years old at tliat time. Although, according to the appear- 
ance of them, they may have been made aomo yeai's before, were they 
in fiict, or only mtteh exposed at sea^ And were they the same in 
Substance'? Were they the same, is the important inquiry on the 
point now under consideration. It is very important, under the other 
head, to consider whether their previous use occuired abroad or in 
this country,-— looking at the similitude, or difierence. Were not 
the nails driven through them, — through the plastei' and all? 
Again, as to the substance between the cheats, — was it plaster ? And 
was it as thick as this f And were the doors secured like this ? All 
these aie considerations which affect the question at issue, and must 
be made reasonably clear and certain. And that is the reason why 
you are to decide what Fitzgerald's invention was. For others can- 
not compete with it, unless they were like it substantially, and had 
simOar qualities. 

I then suggest to you the safe of Marr, in England. That was 
not in existence in 1834. And, gentlemen, is there any evidence that 
Man-'s was used with plaster ? It was spoken of, in the specification, 
with feathers, and cotton, and almost every non-conductor in existence. 
If he placed no more reliance upon it than upon feathers and cotton, 
it would hardly be an invention like this. But it is for you to say 
whether it was the same, and whether it was used with plaster liquid 
or powdered, or ever used with plaster at all. That is a question for 
you to decide, which I leave entirely in your hands. 

I do not know of any other safes which it was contended interfei-ed 
with Fitzgerald's, till you come down to where I stop in the examina- 
tion, to 1836. And then, if you believe he made an application for 
this patent which was not afterwards abandoned, no other invention 
would deprive him of prionty, made after 1836, or within the two 
previous years. But if he had made an invention which he aban- 
doned utterly, and did not try to get a patent for, after once rejected, 
and did not i-esume the attempt after the fii-st trial by a new applica- 
tion, then his priority feils, by the first application; and you must 
look to other applications which were duly followed up, and to 
other inventions within two yeajs of them. What did he do, under 
these circumstances 1 For there must be an invention by others 
before his application, — there must be a discovery by some other person 
before he applied, — in order to destroy his originality. You have it 
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m evidence hoiy he did apply in 1836, and what his specifications were. 
And then joii have in evidence, — which hasheen commented on so 
mach, — -how his first apphaation was I'ejecteil in 1836 or '7, and why 
it was I'ejected ; how he renewed it again in 1837; how he apphed 
also fijr the Desk Safe, and succeeded ia 1838; and bow, after a second 
rejection of the present claim, he applied again a third lime, and 
Low he fiiiled; how it was continued in 1839, and was amended 
and kept up, till he finally, by an appeal, obtained his patent in ISiS. 
The great qnestion is, whether he made an application in 1836, hy a 
specification which was aftenvards substantially embodied in this 
patent of 1843 ; and whether he ever raeant to abandon it, after his 
original application 7 

I instruct you, in point of law, with reference to the rejection, that 
the proof of abandonment of Ms application would depend upon two 
circumstances : whether he meant to give it up, — to give all up with 
regard to it, — or whether, beingneedy, hcgave up during a short time, 
for want of funds. You would not trip up a man of genius, who had 
made a discovery, in consequence of a want of means to prosecute his 
labors to their final consummation, if you thought he intended to per- 
severe. And even if the application was withdrawn, if he kept it up 
in his own mind, and if he meant to keep it up before the Patent 
Oifice, if you think he did not intend to abandon it, and did not, but 
merely suspended operations till he could get meai^, then all the 
other inventions would apply only, and must have been, two years 
before 1836. But if he did not then reasonably persevere, nor then 
mean to, they would apply to two years before 1839, when he had 
his specification coiTected, and persisted in on the records till he 
obtained the patent. 

I proceed now to the next branch of the defence ; it is one admissi- 
ble by law, and often a very important one to the community ; and 
that is, that this invention of Fitzgerald, although original, and import- 
ant, and valuable, and applied for in 1836, and persisted in till 1843, 
and not meant to be abandoned during that time, yet he did allow it 
to be in public use without taking out a patent, or without applying 
for one, for two years before 1836. 

Now, gentlemen, you wiU perceive that the law, as to this, depends 
upon two questions: What is a public use "J and what is two years 
before the application'! If you consider the application of 1836 as 
never having been abandoned, except for a few months, not renewed 
fi-om want of means to assist in prosecuting his claim, then the public 
use must be for two years before 1S36. But if you suppose that 
application was abandoned, then the pubhc use must be two years 
before it was renewed, so as to avail under the principles already laid 
down. A "public use" is this. Public use is opposed to private 
use. If a man has an invention, and uses it privately, and nobody 
knows of it, then the use of it cannot debar another person from an 
invention or patent of it. What is the evidence of a public use, as 

VOL. II. 25* 
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opposed to a private one '.' It need not be a general use bj the com- 
mumtj. It must bo used, however, and used openly, so that the 
stmcture and modzis operandi are apparent. But, gentlemen, one 
evidence of a pnblic use ia the manuEicture of an article publicly and 
openly for sale ; not universally, but stili publicly, — not by one per- 
son alone, and for hia own private use ; it is the manufacture of it pub- 
licly, — it is the offering of it for sale publicly. 

Now, if a machine had been offered for ssJe, or had been manufao- 
tured, or had been used by various persons pubhcly, two years before 
he applied, his patent would fail. You can eaaily see the reason for 
it. A man is not to lie by aiid let the public — several persons — 
use his invention, witJiout objection. He is not to lie by and let 
persous manafactui-e the articles for sale, as if not to be patented ; 
because he thus misleads them. He is not to lie by and let them be 
sold in tliat way in pubhc stores. But, gentlemen, there must be a 
pubhc use for two years, and a use, too, of the same machine in all 
essential particulars. Now, ^vas there any use of such a machine 
before 1836, similar in substance as to the material parts and 
arrangements : its liquid state,— the mode in which it was apphed 
to the sides and to the doors, — the thickness of it, and all that 1 Or, 
if you will fix upon some later period than 1836 for the commence- 
ment of bis valid application, was any other machine in use two 
yeEUB before that later period? The law of 1839, in respect to two 
years, was passed after the first application. But I instruct you that 
the law of 1839 applies, on all trials since, to previous cases as well 
as to subsequent casts. The law has come in, and given two years 
Mse and sale, without being banned so as to cover experimenis and trials 
of machines to improve them. What next are the previous public 
uses relied on'! The only ones which have any bearing upon this 
queBtion are the Conner and French safes, which have been already 
considered partially, 

"Was the use public in these cases, is one chief ingiedient unlei 
this head. Was such a safe as Conner's used by the immunity ' 
Was it actually sold in the stores 1 If there is evidence of it you 
will refer to it. 

But if one man alone kept it, — made it for himself, kept it in his 
counting-room or in his cellar, — it would be for private use. Next, 
was Conner's substantially the same as thisf On that enough has 
been heretofore suggested. And the Fi-ench safes, — as to the use of 
them, you mil judge how the evidence is : whether there was any 
evidence that they were used in this country, or made in tliis country, 
or sold in this country, — if they were like this in all essentials, — is 
another qu^tjon for you to decide. 

The provision in the defence which I shall next advert to i?, that if 
he allowed these safes to be on sale for two years before his first 
application, the patent is invalid. There is justice in that. He thus 
would virtually extend his term for the patent to run. But did Fitz- 
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gerald give peimission to any otlieis than himaelf or Saia agents to 
use them, oi iveie they on silo m the market before ho made his first 
application 'J You i\ ill see What ia the evidence on that subject I- 
If there be none, oi none s^tl=lfoctory, it cannot operate against this 
patent. Theie is one othei cireumatance in the defence, and that is, 
that this invention was deseiihed m books before the discovery of 
Fitzgerald. I thmk this must, by the act of Gongi-e^, he before the 
" discovery, ' and not before the application. One of the acts of 1836 
speaks af the descnption in books as being necesstrily before the dis- 
covery, and the use or sale before the applieition In the description 
in books, in express terms it says that it must bo befoie the "dis- 
covery." If I am not wrong, there aie boots leferring to Marr's 
patents, though that is clearly after this invention or discovery, and 
referring to the use of plaster as i non eonductoi But do they 
describe this invention of Fitzgerald's, in all its mateiial combinations '? 
If they do that, they are no bar to the validity of this invention. 

And not to delay any further upon these things. I would say, finally, 
that if Fitzgerald, after all tliis, — if he succeeds and overcomes all 
this, yet if he, or they under him, abandon this invention to the public, 
from patriotism, generosity, or any other cause, then they should not 
trip up any person for using it afterwards ; for a pai-ent does not 
often abandon his oivn child. An inventor does not abandon the fruits 
of his genius, except from some great cause. Was there any great 
cause which induced Fitzgerald or Wilder to abandon this ? Have 
they acted as though they intended to hold oh to it ? Have they, in 
£ict, hold oa to get the benefits of it; or have they litterly given it up, 
and abandoned it 7 

Something has been said on the opinions of the plaintiffi concern- 
ing the validity of their patent. I would state to you, as a question 
of law, that any admissions of facts made by the plaintiffs they are 
bound by, — unless they were made under a mistake, — unless the 
plaintiff shows that he was entrapped into a confession, or that he 
labored under some gross error concerning the fects, But opinions 
mven with regard to the law by parties do not hold them in this way. 
Suppose a person thinks he is not entitled to a legacy ; it makes no 
difference with the law. Many persons come here with great confi- 
dence about the legality or illegality of certain questions ; it often 
turns out that they were very much mistaken. But when a party 
states a fact, and he does not show that he is under a mistake, we hold 
him to it; otherwise, the opposite party is deceived, or misled. 

The final question on which I wish to say a few words is tlie ques- 
tion of damages. On the one side is the clsum of your giving nomi- 
nal damage, and oh the other of giving full damages. And it is 
perfectly competent for you to give only nominal damages, if you 
think that the plaintifis have not been injured any, or if you think 
that the plaintiffs have conducted in such a manner that the defend- 
ants have been misled. 
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On the other hand, gentlemen, if the defendants have not been mis- 
led, but meant to get the use of this safe without paying anything for 
it, it would be a circumetance for tlie jury to give full damages, hut 
not vindictive damages. And I sometimea instruct a jury to give 
damages, not only to pay for the iujuiy, but, beside the taxable ccsts 
of the suit, to I'emonerate the plaintiff for the extra comBel-fees and 
necessaiy incidental expenses in nndertating it. If the defendants 
are not inventors, and have not bought of inventora, it is one of those 
eases where lai'ger damage ought to be given. But if they have been 
misled by the plaintifia, it is a case for smaller damages. 

In relation to the additional points which have been submitted, for 
instruction, by the defendants, it has been said that the claim in 1839 
and 1843 does not extend to the degree of thickness which was laid 
down by me as embraced in the patent of 1848. On that point I 
would instruct you that he saya, at the close, in these words : "I claim 
the application of plaster of Paris in the construction of all iron safes 
in the manner above described, or in any other manner substantially 
the same." What he says, " above described," as to the thiclcneas, is 
this. It is of a "space between the inner and outer safe of about 
three inches, wMch space may be varied a little, but should be the 
same all round, and in every direction," I would insti'uct you, in point 
of law, that the reference is to that, — to three inches. I had supposed 
it was only two or tivo and a half inches ; bat it is still thicker. He 
describes it as liquid, too, and then says it may be in that or some other 
ivay. The words are these : " Ithen take plaster of Paris, or gypsum, 
and having boiled it, or baked it in an oven, and calcined it, and reduced 
it to a powder, I mix it with water till it is about the consistency of 
ci-eam or thin paste, so fluid as that it may readily be poured into the 
space left as above to receive it " He docs not merely say that he 
wishes to wse it in this way. H I nbe h process which he actu- 
ally performs as in the liquid o — s t 1 s, he says, " tlie inner 
and outer doors are prepared nth n y." And, "where one 
door is iised, it should be m de n th an manner, leaving a like 
space between the inner and oute t f of the door; and, for a 

like pm-pose, should be fitted to th h t f with great accuracy." 
Also, "the sides and openings of the doors are to be neatly finished, 
as in other chests." 

The question of law is, that when he refera to the "manner above 
desci-ibed ;" he i-efers to the thickness : to the liquid paste, especially : 
and to the filling of the doors, as well as the rest of the chest. 

As to the application of 1836, the request says that this claim was 
not in substance there. We must compare this application, and see. 
In 1836 he used water, but it was with a plaster, rather than a paste ; 
and he says : " Within this is a coat of a peculiai- plaster (to be here- 
inafter described), one inch and a half in thickness; next within this, 
ia ft lining of any kind of wood about three-fourths of an inch thick : 
next, another coating of the plaster two inches thick ; the whole is then 
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lined with wool co^ereti with sheet iron upon which the shclv^a anil 
ipartmenls ate fixed These ^aiious proportions may be vtried to 
anit the size of the chest and othei c rcuai stances moie or less of 
the plostei being used a<ji-oidin2 to the habihtj of the chest to be 
Biihj(.cted to veiy great heat m case of fire ' He says that the thick- 
ness is a veiy impoi tint ingredient and that it laimpoi taut when the 
situation la such thj,t the fiie is hkely to be a large one Here is 
gypsum, — and lyater With it, so as to form a plaster, — and two inch^ 
thick in one p]ace, and one and a half inches in another. It is also 
said, that if the specification describes tliis under Marr, it is suifi- 
cient, even if he had made, as he sweai's, no practical machine with 
plaster. In his testimony, he says twice, that he never did make one 
with plaster. If he deecribes gypsum, he must describe its use like 
this. But he says nothing of its being used as a plaster, or of its 
being poui-ed in as a paste, and nothing of the thickness. 

It ia also said that, if Fitzgerald was three yeai^ before '36 in inac- 
tion, it would imply that he had thrown it up. But you will judge, 
from the evidence, whether in 1835, 1834 and 1833, he did not m^e 
direct experiments, and apply to persons for aid. 

Another word as to Mathews. He did not use the word plaster at 
all, and says nothing of thickness. He speaks of "soap-stone, 
Roman cement, alum, or glue." I should hold them to be different 
from plaster, though they might be non-conductors; and that a 
patent for them did not cover one for plaster of Paris, to be used 
in the peculiar form and extent described by Fitzgerald. 

You will retire, gentlemen, and settle the &ct8 in dispute, and then 
apply them to the points in controversy, under the principles of law, 
as explained by the Court for your guide. 
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CHAItOK IN" THE CASE OF SAMUKT^ COJ.T v 
SACHUSETTS ARMS GOMPANr.* 



You hare already understood, gentlemen of the jury, that the claim 
of the pliuntiff against the dcfendajits is founded upon a supposed 
violation by the defendanta of the patent-right of the plaintiff. I trust 
you come to the eonsidenttion of this case with a due regard to the 
rights and privileges of both sides. They both claim under patents. 
They both have a right to have these patents prot«ef£d, so far as they 
can be without conflicting with each other ; and when they conflict 
with each other, the more recent, of course, ia to give way to the 
elder, because the one who patents an invention fii-st is entitled to the 
protection of tho principle in it ovei' everybody else that patents it 
afterwards. In the nature of things and common sense, this must be 
80. But that does not preclude — and that is the source of the 
difficulty in this case — any person subsequently from mating an 
improvement on that patent, by way of addition to it, or making it 
better and more useful. But all that the person who does that — who 
makes an improvement — can protect under his letters-patent, his sub- 
ordinate patent, is that which is new, tliat which he has added ; because 
if, by making an addition or improvement to an old patent, a party 
could get possession of the old patent itself, and use it without paying 
for it, no patent which was of any value would last a year, — for such 
is the progress of science and of the arts, that some kind of improve- 
ment or other can be made upon everything. A party has a right to 
make an improvement, but all that he can patent is that which he 
improves, — his own invention. He, therefore, must be careful, before 
using an addition, to get tho license of the old patentee to use the old 
patent in combination with his improvement ; otherwise, he must use 
hia improvement alone, if he can, or, as he may often do with great 

* This was an action before the Circuit Covu't for Massooliusetta, brouglit by 
Samuel Colt, of Hartford, Conn., the inventor of the Repeating Fire Arms, ueualiy 
known na " ReTolvers," or " Six Bliooters," against the MassaciiuBetts Arms Com- 
pany, located at Chieopee, Mass., for an infringement of his patent-right, by mann- 
mcturicg arms in ivbioh were embotlied sevcml of the improvements already secnred 
by lettera-ptttent to him. The trial of this cnnse wiw very long, and many queations 
of law, cf great importance, os regards the law of patents, na well as the (luestions of 
liict in the canae, are embodied in the ohai^ A fall report of the caasc was 
made for the plaintiff, and this oharge was revised by his honor Judge Wood- 
bnry. The counsel fbr Hie pl.iintiff were Q. T. Curtis, of Boston, E. DiokersoD, 
of New Jersey, and Cliartes Levi Wcodbniy, of Boston ; and for the defendants, 
E. Clioate, of Boston, K A. Chapman and Hon. George Ashmun, of Springfield, 
Mass. 
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safety, wait a year or two, until the oltl patent expires, when he would 
be free to use it in connection. 

I recommend you, gentlemen, to commence the iuTeatigation of this 
controversy, looking at this aspect of it, with a, feeJing of no hostility 
or prejudice against the defendants, because tbey happen to be a cor- 
poration, or happen to be a probable overmatch for any single individual; 
and you should not let your sympathies go beyond the rnle of law and 
duty, because the plaintiff stands alone, and because he has evidently 
been struggling for fifteen or twenty years on this subject, to do some- 
thing which might confer a benefit upon his country, and reward his 
own exertions. He can properly recover a vei-dict, if he is entitled to 
it ; hut if he is not entitled, he cannot, however great may have been 
his sacrifices. You, tlierefore, should have no prejudices on the one 
side, or sympathies on the other, which could divert you from doing 
what is just and legal between these pai-ties. 

In the first instance, the plaintiif must make out his right, — that 
he has a patent for a particular subject, which, he says, the defendants 
have violated ; and then he must make out the violation of that patent 
by the defendants. In order to do that, he has laid before you letters 
from the Patent Office, dated as early as Pebraary, 1836, in which 
he undertakes to describe a ceitain improvement which he has made 
by several combinations. At a subsequent time, in 1848, he amended 
his specification so as to describe his improvement with more clearness 
or falness, but the same invention; and then again, in 1849, he 
applied for and obtained an extension of seven years. The reason for 
conferring extensions generally by the officera of the government, who 
are autlioriaed to do it, is to reward the party in some degree for his 
still and genius, when he has not, to appeai'ances, been already 
rewarded. It should not be gi-anted, except in cases of valuable 
patente, useful to the country, and where the parties have been 
unfortunate, and not reaped from them the advantage they antici- 
pated. The government first authorize some officers conoected mth 
the Patent Office to make the extension, and then Congress interferes 
and makes further extensions, when they think the party has not been 
sufficiently rewarded. That is the whole controversy in relation to 
extensions, about which you have heard so much. An extension being 
granted whenever the party appears to have a valuable improvement 
and has not realized from it sufficient to indemnify him, parties may 
object to that first, on notice being given. The controversy, then, is, 
whether the patentee has or has not realized what is sufficient to con- 
stitute a rewai'd. 

In this case the plaintiff amended his specification, and he has had 
it extended so that it prima facie covers the time when this infringe- 
ment 13 alleged to have taken pli/^e I speak of this making out a 
prima facie cise notwithstanding any proof that on the records of the 
country th-'ie is i si' sequent patent for a similar subject to the 
dcfcndjntg The phintifi s patent oicrrldcs the defendants' entirely, 
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when they are for the same suhject, because it was granted earlier by 
the government, and therefore no one who comes afterwai'ds, and gets 
a patent for the same thing, can take away bis rights. The govern- 
ment, hy giving another patent, cannot take away that of a prior 
patentee. They can no more take it away, than you can take away 
the property of your neighbor. Ho has vested rights in it until tho 
temi expires ; and, therefore, the government, when they give a sub- 
sequent patent which may cover a prior one, cannot, in law, fake 
away the rights under the prior patent, whatever may have been the 
accident or mistake in granting it ; and although it may have covered 
other things which belong to a prior patent, yet the prior patent stands 
until the term expu-es : otherwise, tie government might take away 
any private property which exists, which a man had acquired, and give 
it to some person afterwards, hy a mere arbitrary transfer. But that 
would not do. When a man obtains a grant from the government, he 
holds it as much as when he gets a grant or a deed from an individKal ; 
and, by a subsequent grant, unless he assents to it, he cannot be 
divested of it. Therefore, the law sajs, when aprior patentia offered, 
— as in this case, — it prima &eie covers what it describes, and must 
stand, notwithstanding a subsequent patent may have been gi-anted, 
which covers a portion of the same thing. It stands for what it is 
worth, — for what it covers. 

But there is another step to be taken in this case ; and that is, not- 
withstanding the plaintiff's patent, so far as it goes, is to continue in 
full force until it expires, and until the extension expires, yet he can- 
not recover of the defendants, unless it contains a principle which they 
have encroached upon. They may have done a great many other 
things, they may have made a great many other improvements, but 
the plaintiff must show that his contains a principle which the defend- 
ants, among Other things, have adopted and used. He has put a great 
mauy experts on the stand, and some who may not be called exactly 
experts in scientific matters, though they may be experts in the use of 
fire-arms, and proved by them that theirs does contain a principle, 
among other things, which is involved in his. I do not propose to go 
into details of the evidence, but you will recolJect several testified to 
the eiFect that the operation of the defendants' and plaintiff's pistols ia 
the same in substance. It is conceded that they differ in form, in 
proportions, and in what are called mechanical equivalents. You 
understand what that means as well as the Court ; it has been ex- 
plained to you by experts. I can only tell you, as a principle of law, 
that where the difference is only in form or proportion to bring about 
similar results, or where it is only by using a mechanical equii-alent 
instead of what is used by the other, there is, in point of law, not that 
considerable difference in principle, or in operation, or in rwults, which 
the law holds as not being a violation of what preceded it; but if it 
differs in something beyond mechanical equivalents, — if it differs in 
something beyond form and preportions, — if tlie difference in tte 
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parts where it is charged is very considerable,— the liability exists on 
the part of the plaintiff not to claim that ae simOar to his. 

Look a little at thia in a practical point of view, and aa practical 
men. Although there may be, for instance, in a sabsequent patent, 
two things which differ from the prior patent in aomething beyond 
mechanical eqaivalents, form, and propottionSj — and thoogh they may 
be improvements, and, therefore, are not to be treated as violations of 
the otlier, — yet, at the same time, it is to be considered; that if there is 
a third thing introduced in the defendants' which is covered by the 
plEuntaff's patent, the party is liable for that third, although not for 
the otlier tivo. Therefore it becomes important, in considering this 
snbject throughout, that yon consider these five different claims of the 
plaintiff. They are separate combinations. They are not five things 
combined into one. They are five, constituting one patent, but each 
of them is a separate combination, as yon will see in the patent. If 
they were all one combination simply, and not set out aa, and not in 
substance, different combinations, the defendants, in onler to infringe, 
would have to violate the combination as a whole. Bnt where there 
are five sepai'ate combinations, aa there are in this case, the first may 
be violateii, the second may he violated, but the third need not ; 
because they are for separate combinatiois, and the language of the 
claims is, firat combining the rotating chambered breech, &e., second, 
combining the breech with the lock, &c., third, placing the nipples, 
&c. They are each distinct, and not all going to form a whole as a 
combination. I am i-equested to instruct yon to consider them 
separately, and I do so. If the defendants use one of them, it is 
enough ; and it is of no consecjuence to this result whether thev use 
more than one, or more than two, except in respect to damages. When 
you come to that subject, it may be of some importance to discriminate 
how many of them they violate, because, according to the importance 
of that one combination, and according to the various combinations 
they may encroach upon, may be the aniotmt of damages to be 
recovered. 

I have said that I am going on to see how far tho plaintiff first makes 
out hia prima fiicie case, because the defendants have offered the 
testimony of experts, who swear that theirs is unlike the plaintiff's in 
principle, and that, in their opinion, it does not encroach. All that ig 
to be considered ivhen you come to make up yonr verdict. Bat, if the 
plaintiff has shown a patent which the Court considers legal ; if he has 
shown an extension which is prima facie valid ; if he has shown, by 
other experts, that the defendants' machine, patented ten or eleven 
years after his, however much more it may cover in some particulai's, 
encroaches upon his, and that his machine is useful, — he lays the 
foundation for damages, prima facie. As to the utility, which is the only 
other point to be considei-ed under this aspect of the case, there has 
beeu but one opinion expressed upon both sides, — that Colt's fire-arms 
have been regarded by those most skilftd in the use of them, for many 
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years since 18S6, as very valuable and very effeetiv th t tl 
utility, in this respect, has not only T>een tried in diffe nt a 11 d 
different services, bnt it has been examined by the go nm nt and 
favorably acted upon ; and that, in a, controversy between th 1 f nd 
ants, or the person under whom they claim, and Colt, wh e th f m 
interposed against the plaintiff's having a contract for a considerable 
number of toese arms, the most experienced and intelligent officer 
reported decidedly in fiivor of the utility of the plaintiff's arm. If the 
prima fiicie Case is thus made out, all that will remain on that prima 
fecie case would be tiie damages ; and, as I remarked to you, they 
would be influenced by the number of the combinations violated, and 
their importance. 

amages waK not lo be considered by 



That is SO much easier, gentlemen, for you and for me. The 
question of damage the parties have settled among themselves ; it is 
much better that they should be so settled. I was about to repeat, 
what I had occasion to say lately in this very district, in relation to 
damagfs : that I am determined, so far as regai-ds myself, that if a 
party has clearly violated the patent of another, he shall not pay less 
than he would if he had contracted to use the machine during the time 
he had been using it. The idea cannot be tolerated in a civilized 
community, that a man, by tr^pass, shall use a machine for a less sum 
than he would have to pay for its license. 

Notwithstanding all this, tiie defendants say, and they have a right 
to say, that, conceding their patent to be of more recent date than the 
plaintiff's, and, therefore, bound to yield to it, as between them, on the 
records of tlio Patent OiEce, yet that the pliuntiff was not the original 
inventor of those improvements which he has covered by his patent. 
It is true they are right in thinking that, if they support it by fiicts ; 
and it is true that although the government gives the patentee a patent 
which they suppose is original, it is open, by the afit of Congress of 
1836, and all other acts which preceded it, to be impugned and im- 
peached. A patentee is exposed to have his patent sho\?n not to be 
the first in date of that character ; and then, however wrong or right 
the defendant is in his courae, yet the foundation is struck from under 
the feet of the plaintiff as Iwiving been the original inventor, if the 
defendant is able to show that there were prior machines used, con- 
taining in substance the principle involved in the plaintiff's. It is no 
matter whether those prior inventiois were patented or not, if 
they existed, if they were discovered, if they were used. The onljr 
effect of patenting, as regards this aspect of the question, is, that it 
rather evinces an idea on the pai't of the person who made this inven- 
tion that there was something in it, that it was valuable, and that he 
did not mean to abandon it to the community ; therefore, he protects 
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it l)y a patent ; supposing it valuable, he intencls to reap some benefit 
from it. Whereas, if he set up an invention many years ago, and did 
not patent it, but let the world use it, thei'C is some indication that 
he supposed he had nothing very valuable or important. But it 
goes as fer to impeach the plaintiff's maflhine, if it esisted, as if it 
existed and was patented. And it is of no coraequeuce, if it existed, 
that the party does not choose to pr(Beciite. In some respect of the 
patent law, it might be important to show that it had been abandoned ; 
that is, when the party undertakes to rely on priority of use to defeat 
the plaintiff. But here the reliance is not on prior use ; therefore it 
is of no consequence whether it is abandoned or not, but whether it 
was the prior invention. When I say " it," I mean a machine involv- 
ing the same or a similar principle. 

A great many other consideraiiona have been pressed in connection 
with this view of the subject, but I beheve there is no way in which 
you will be able to comprehend more clearly whether there was a prior 
invention, similar in substance to Colt's, than to see what Colt's was, 
before you compare it with others, or compare the others with Colt's. 
What did Colt do t He undertook, undoubtedly, from all that appears 
in the case, and from the specification, to get the power, through a 
revolver, of having more discharges in a short space of time tha^ by 
a single barj-el. That is one great essence of all this principle of 
revolving fire-arms. He intrcSuced revolvers, undoubtedly, which 
might be fired oftener within the same space of time. Another object 
which he seenK to have developed in his specification is, that he 
should do this with aa much safety as possible, by means of nipples, 
placed between partitions, or in recesses, so that the fire should not 
communicate from one hai-rel to the other. In doing all this, you 
will pereeive, aa revolvers cannot be had conveniently, without a pretty 
lai-ge m^azine and barrel besides, for a pistol it would nece^ai-ily 
make the arm heavy ; — one of the general objects connected witli a 
revolver would be to have it no heavier than was necessary for 
security. With five or dx bai-rels, it would be necessary to have more 
weight than with one or two. He must attend, therefore, as a 
general principle, to make these arms effective, that they contain 
weight and strength enough for security, but at the same time that 
they should not be more cumbersome tlian necessary to accompbsh the 
object pointed OHt. All those general principles Mr. Colt seems, 
from his specification, to claim. He seems to have sought, in hia com- 
bination, some way to cock, uncock, turn the i-evolver, and hold it in 
its place, while the discharge was going off. If he could not do that, 
altliough ha had the cylinder with six chambers, it would be a mere 
child's toy. He, therefore, sets out, in his first claim, that he combines 
the breech with the lock, so that by lifting the hammer to cock the 
lock, the cylinder shall be turned ; and he goes on to enlarge upon that 
in the second claim ; the cylinder must be held firm for a time, in 
order to effect the discharge ; and then, after the dischai-ge, he wants to 
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turn it again, aud theieforo tkeri, must Le some way to liberato it, 
■which 19 the second coxobination Theie are the two leading combina- 
tions that he aeta out m his specification , then there is a third, in 
regard to the nipples and paititions, the foiuth and fifth ai^e subordi- 
nate matters. 

The first inquiry, after seeing what his combinations ai-e, is whether 
there were any arms, preceding his, which involve and unite these 
different improvements which he sets out he had made, and were the 
same in principle, A gi'eat deal has been sajd here about methods in 
the specifications. The patent is not fiir a method, merely, but for a 
machine operating in that method, or mode, or form, which the patent 
covers. Now, was there a former fire-arm which contained this first 
combination in substance, and the second in substance, and the third ? 
or, was there one which contained any one of them 1 If there ^vas a 
machine which contained one of them, it would precede him on that 
one, but only on it. If there is any one of the five which did not 
exist before him in that form, he is entitled to recover on that. Tou 
are now prepared to taJie up the different fire-arms which, it is said, 
existed before, and were similar in sutetanee to the plaintiff's. 

The only gun, according to my minutes, which is contended to have 
been of an earlier date than Colt's invention, provided he made it in 
1831, as he contends he did, is what is called the French or Coolidge 
gun, about wliich you have had a good deal of testimony, — some 
from the person who manufiictured it and sold it pretty extensively, 
and was interested in the use of it. That was patented abroad about 
1818, and published in 1825, so that it is early enough in date; and 
the only question is, whether the combination and the machinery used 
there to i^ect the object was the same in substance or principle with 
that in Mr. Colt's. It is contended, on the one hand, that it was simi- 
lar, and ejcperts liave been put on the stand to prove it, some of whom 
speak of a spring in it for revolving the chambers, as different from 
the common spring which is used in fire-anns, being acted upon, and 
making a movement by tliat action, and by the inherent power of the 
spring ; in other words, it was a coil spring, wound up by the liand. 
On the pai't of the plaintiff, expei-ts say that this kind of a spring, 
and the mode of operating it, was different in substance from the mode 
of operating in Colt's, by drawing up the hammer, and in that way 
causing the chamber to revolve without any coii spring. On that 
subject I am requested to chai'ge you whether in point of law that coil 
spring is the same with the common spring which is often put into 
fiVe-anns. I must confess my inability to do it, unless you fii-st find 
the fiwit for me, and that &ct I submit to you. "Wheuier it is the 
same in substance or principle, depends on whether it is the same kind 
of an instrument or not, and ivhether it acts in the same way in sub- 
stance, and produces the same result in substance. If it does, you 
may consider it, in law, the same in principle. But, on the contrary, 
although called a Spring, if it operates on a principle different from 
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springs usually employed, if the results are not the same, if it does 
not act in the same manner, if it ia to be wound np by hand in order 
to malte it continue to operate, I should tell you it is not the ssune 
in point of law. Thin^ may go by the same name, and not be the 
same in substance or principle. We talk about the main-spring of a 
watch, but it is a very different thing from some springs ; yet it is a 
spring. Whether it is like others in substance or not, is a question 
for the jury to determine, and not the Court ; it is a question of feet. 

But I would reoomiaend you to look at this question, as to the 
similarity of the French or Coolidge gun, in another view. Was 
that gun or rifle made ao that it could operate as Colt's doesi is the 
hand used no more in it than in Colt's ? In Colt's tlie hand ia used 
to draw the hammer and cock the piece, and for nothing else, so that 
you can go on revolving it ad infinitttm, ; of course, some one must 
rise the hand to reload. Did the Coolidge gun operate in that way ^ 
Must you, or must yon not, in that gun, use the hand to wind up the 
spring, as well as to draw back the hammer, before you can turn the 
cylinder 1 Must you not use the hand there again, and wind up the 
spring's 

But there is another consideration connected witii this which pos- 
sesses some importance, and that is, — whether it was different or not, 
— did it succeed like this of Golfs') If it was the same in substance, 
— - if it was the same in principle, — would it not have succeeded as 
well, and did it succeed as well? On that you must go to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Collier. He said, that after making a small number, 
compared with the whole, he became satisfied, as all others who naed 
the arm did, that this spring was inefficient and unnecessary in his gun, 
and that it was flung aside entirely, and the barrels have ever since 
been turned by the hand at every discharge. These are considerations 
to be weighed in connection with the opinion of experts. If you believe 
that that spring was the same in substance as Colt's, — that it operated 
as well as Colt's, that it was not flung aside, and still continues to 
operate,— if you believe it could be used originally with no more 
employment of the liand in connection with it than in Colt's, you are at 
liberty, and ought, probably, to come to the conclusion, that it con- 
tained in substance all that is in Colt's. But, if yon do not believe 
these things, if you believe the reverse was true, then this should not 
be considered as talcing away from Mr. Colt his merits as the original 



I aay this is tlie only gun which is pressed upon you earher than 
1831, the supposed date of Colt's invention. As to that date, how- 
ever, there seems to be some conflict, to a certain extent. As I stated, 
in your hearing, in the progress of the case, while the testimony was 
putting in, the date of the invention is the date of the discovery of 
the principle involved, and the attempt to embody that in some 
machine, — not the date of the perfecting of the instrument. It wag 
on that account that I did not consider it pertinent to go into the testi- 
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mony as to tlie progress of the perfecting of the machine. If the 
inTention was maclo, — if it ivas set forth in a machine which would 
and did dischai'ge a five, — that ia all which is necessary to constitute 
the invention. But the party cannot get a, patent until he perfects it 
in some sense of the word, — tliat is, until he goes on and maies 
improvements to render it practical and useful, — for it is one element 
of a machine, necessary to sustain a patent, that it ia useful. It is a 
very different thing to sustain a patent, when it is attacked by another 
patent, from what it is to show the invention compared with a prior 
invention ; that invention is the discovery of the main principle of the 
machine, and embodying it in wood or iron, or of whatever it is to be 
composed, and making it act. Perhaps I go quite too far in requiring 
all these things ; but such is the state of society, and such is the 
pirating principle which governs many, that it is necessary, I have 
tried a case here in which, when a party was perfecting a machine, 
another man stole into the workshop, examined the principle, got the 
dimensions, and pirated the principle before the inventor had an oppor- 
tunity to perfect the machine in any sense of the word. He could 
not get out his patent until he got his machine made, and so that it 
would -work ; but he could protect himself against a pirate who 
encroached upon bim. 

Iq order to settle the point of invention here, before you go any 
further, you have the testimony not only of Mr. Chase, but some half- 
a-dozen who saw this invention, and saw tno specimens in iron or 
steel, as early as 1831. Those specimens and drawings are produced, 
and the witness (Mr. Chase) sweai-s that they have been in his posses- 
sion ever since, until a few months ago. To contradict that, I do not 
remember any testimony. There are some circumstances which ought 
to be weighed, aa fai- as they should be, against this positive proof, 
coming from a variety of sources, One is, that although Mr. Colt 
considered his machine then perfected so as to entitle him to a patent 
for it, and he started for Washington with drawings and models, he 
did not get it patented until 1836 ; and that this delay is a circum- 
stance which would go to raise some probability that he had not made 
his invention perfect. If there was no positive testimony that he had 
made it, this would be entitled to some consideration; as it is, you 
must give it such weight as it deserves. For, in addition to this, the 
plaintiff produces the testimony of Mr. Elliot, that in 1832 Mr. Colt 
went to Washington with his &e-arm, and mth drawings, for the pur- 
pose of taking out a patent. In 1831 the transaction took place at 
Hai-tford, and the invention in 1832 had made such progress as that 
he thought he was entitled to take out his patent ; and Mr. Elhot 
then thought it a beautiful machine, and that it would be useful, and 
recommended the delay, in one sense of the word showing that the 
circurastaace about the delay is not entitled to the weight it usually 
might be, Mr. Elliot recommended the delay, and that he should go 

" I take out a patent abroad, because fire-arms are unfor- 
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hinately needed ill the ivorld over anil iieedcl moie m Europe tlian 
heie althoutrh we use them pretty fieely sometimes and also that 
he should file a caveat here settirg out substantiilly his claims, and 
wammg tlie Patent Oflice igamst ]&!sumg i patent to anybody else 
foi 1 bke thing that caveat they saj lus burned m the Patent 
Office in 18^b 

Kyoubebevt, that the plTintiff s invention waamide in 1831 or '32, 
all the othei^, i,xcejjt the French gun, seem to he of a subsequent date. 
The Smith gun, which is the one pressed most strongly as to date, was 
not finished, according to the mass of the testimony, until 1833, — some 
consideied that it was in 1834,— but it was not finished, so as to be an 
operative piece, until 1833 ; and if so, it is wholly immaterial to go 
into any consideration as to how near it r^embles the plaintiff's, for 
if it was of sufisequent date, it does not impair or impeach his. Mr. 
Colbuin admits that his gun was not made until 1833 ; his patent is 
dated '33 It had a double ti-igger. But, if it was not until 1833, 
there is no use of going over these various considerations, ti-avelling 
to Michigan, to Auburn and back again, and seeing all these pi-ocesses 
and contrivances alleged to have been resorted to, to color and rust up 
and fit the gun for the trial, and the explanation which has been made 
why this was done, and that no fraud was contemplated, and no 
improper agency wns exerted about it ; all th^e are of no consequence, 
if it was as late as 1833, and Colt's was invented in 1831 or '32. 

You see why the point of invention is so important, and not patent- 
ing; because, if Colt's was invented in 1831 or '32, and was known to 
several persons in Hartford, although he attempted to keep it as quiet 
as he could, he was probably pirated upon by these persons, rather 
than they pirated upon by him, especially if Colbum was at Hartford. 
The importance of showing these other improvements aiid machines, 
amilar to Colt's, before, is, that if they exited before, he may have 
copied them ; but if all which were similar in principle existed after, 
he did not copy from them, but they were likely to have copied from 
him. But it often happens that they do not copy at all; tliat they 
are a sort of independent original inventors ; yet such is the law that 
the date of the invention becomes very material, because it is the 
■eai-liest in date that is then to succeed. 

The Ohio gun was as late as 1834 or '35 ; and if you believe it was 
several yeais after Colt's, it is not important to go into the differences. 

I do not propose to say anythmg more on this subject, except to 
have you put to your brethren, Mr. Foreman, when you return to 
your room, after reviewing the evidence, tliis general considei-ation : 
Did any of these guns succeed as the plaintiff's did ? If they did, it 
raises a strong presumption, in addition to any testimony, that they 
jwere similar. As I said alwut the French gun, did they operate as 
Colt's did? as successfully? did they continue to operate ■? If they 
were the same in principle, another question occurs in connection witii 
that fact, and which you will consider and give it its due weight, and no 
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more : whether you have heard on the stand, in the progress of this 
case, or anyivhere else, of the power and effectiveness of Smith's 
rifles in the world ; have they ci-ossed the Atlantic, or penetrated the 
wilds of America^ Coolidge's guns, used now without anything to 
turn them hut the hand, — do yon hear and read of them aa circu- 
lated through both hemispheres 1 The Ohio gun, — the Colbum gun, 
— have they succeeded *? ai-e they Icnown ? do the experts, the men 
of science here, speak of them as displaying something new, beautiful, 
and successful That is to he considered. 

On the other hand, it is true, things may fail for a time, and not 
eyentually — not entn.'eiy ; the parties may not choose to patent them, 
even if they contain something valuable. But what is the presump- 
ijon 1 If tiiese great improvements were made before Colt made 
them, wliat became of them? why did they disappear any more than 
his, if they were the same in principle and in substance f That is to 
be considered and weighed with the other testimony, and that import- 
ance given it which seems rational under all the circumstances of the 

I hasten to another consideration connected with this subject — as 
to the extension, in the procurement of which, the defendants aver 
that there was some moral fraud, and that it should, therefore, vitiate 
a recovery here by the plaintiff. As yon heard in the course of the 
trial, the commissioner, in acting on this subject, acts under a law of 
Congi-ess ; and it is hia busmess to conform to the law ; it is his busi- 
ness not to make the extension until he is satisfied that tbe pai'ty has 
not been sufBciently rewajxled : and when he is so satisfied, it is his 
duty to grant the extension making it in conformity to the law. It 
is not the case of a suit between A and B. It is a proceeding pend- 
ing between a patentee and the government; but, with' abundant 
caution, the government says, in its law, that when this apphcation is 
made, the commissioner shall give notice to the world, that they may 
come in and show why it should not be extended. In this case, notice 
was given, and a certain time fixed for the pui'poae. If obcdy appeared. 
Probably some opposition was expected, from the adjourning of it ; 
the adjournment may have been made for the purpose of receiving 
other testimony, the testimony not having been prepared until it was 
ascertained whether there would be oppcffiition tratimony as to expend- 
itures and receipts, to see how the balance stood. Notice of the day 
had been given in Court ; anybocly disposed to mate oppositirai could 
do BO ; no one chooses to go : I do not know that the commissioner 
does wrong, after that, whenever he has evidence that the party was not 
remunerated, in making an extension. It ought to be made seasonably, 
that the party may know whether be is to have seven years more ; 
and I do not know that anybody has a right to complain, if he does 
not choose to go there and make opposition, at the time mentioned. 
But, whether he did right or wrong, the extension is legal; it is valid 
as regards the original patentee, and nobody has a right to complain, 
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ii) a moral or any other point of view, who got notice and did not 
■jlioose to go and attentt to it, whether becai^e he did not intend to 
shOAT that Mr. Colt had made a great deal out of it at that time, or 
because he thought it more liberal to let the extension take place, or 
that it was very likely to take pla^ if ho did oppose it, on account of 
the great merit of the machine. Whatever may have been the cause, 
he did not appear at the proper time, and the commissioner made the 
extension ; it is, therefore, in point of law, valid, and I see in it no 
evidence of fraud. If there was any fraud at all, it would be in the 
commissioner, rather than anybody else. The jury cannot find fraud, 
without evidence. 

It 13 Bafd, too, (here was an assignment, and therefore Mr. Colt 
could not recover. Counsel have not dwelt upon it, in the close, on 
either side. It appeared, in a subsequent stage of the case, tkit the 
interest which was assigned has been reassigned, in confoimity with 
the laws of New Jersey ; and therefore he is entu-ehf justified m i ecov 
ering, if he makes out his case in other respects. I would not instruct 
you that the agreement produced here would, of itself, reiest the 
title in Mr. Colt ; because I think that the meaning of the agreement 
is, that if the Patent Arms Company ceased to mske these anns, th^ 
licensed Mr. Colt to go on and make them, instead of themselves It 
is rather a license than a revesting of the interest. But I do mstiuct 
you that this reassignment is, in law, valid, and is enough without 
going to the other. 

There is one other consideration which has been suggested in the 
progress of the trial,— that the pldntiff chums all modes for doing the 
thing, and therefore he claims too much. In point of law, the claim 
must be construed to mean the modes which he points out for his 
operations, and not any and all modes. It is true the operation of the 
law is such that any mode which is equivalent to the one he points out, 
which fe similar, is covered by his patent, when he claims a pai'tieular 
mode ; but he does not in hra patent claim only what he points out, 
and that covers all which are similar and analogous, which vary only 
m torm. Having made this suggestion, I come now to the last consid- 
eration, which is considered by the defendants of considerable import- 
ance, — the point of infringement. 

I have already suggested to you what ai'o the leading principles 
which would govern in an in&ingement. The defendants' patent 
must use something which is one of the combinations of the plaintiff's, 
in oi-der to infringe ; tliey must have taken some one of the combina- 
tions, and used it. Adding and infringing as much as they may, if 
they have taken one, they are liable for the use of that one. It is true 
that there may be a distinction of another kind ; if a defendant does 
not add, but makes a change, — merely improves one part of the 
machinery used, — he may do that, and not be liable m the common 
acceptation of the term, and it might not be considered as a separate 
and additional improvement, but a change which is made by itself. K 
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they be improvemeiita, for instance, of the bevel gear and ratchet, 
that has nothing to do with Mr. Colt'a mode of moving the cock, and 
fastening the revolver, and all that. There is a cog put in there which 
is new ; it is there, in and of itself, whether it is an improvement or 
not. If it is an improvement, it can be protected as such ; but it does 
not enable them to use other portions of Mr. Colt's patent — other por- 
tions, which they never invented, and never got a license to use. 

Experts throw some light upon this point, as lo whether the defend- 
ants' pistol does not use in substance what is in Colt's. It may use 
them more or less in some particulars, but does it use what Colt's uses, 
and what he invented in substance, — some efficient part of the 
machinery? Messrs. Mapes and Elanchard swear that it uses in 
Bubatance the same as Mr. Colt's, with a variation of form, and of 
mechanical equivalents. On the contrary, witnesses on the part of 
the defendants seem positive that it is not similar in substance. 

There is another consideration in connection with this, — and where 
you can find general considerations to advert to, perhaps they are 
safer than contraiJictory testimony, — Do you, or do you not, believe 
that Wesson invented the machine or pistol, — whether be would ever 
have made it, if he had not seen and profited by Colt's in doing it '! 
and was he not trying to defeat the renewal of Colt's patent in 1850 f 
He was there, by his counsel. He had had Colt'a to see for twelve 
years, or more;— could he have made bis unl^s be had seen and 
profited by it? Does not that raise the presumption? That is for 
you to consider. If not, why did he want to defeat the extension of 
Colt's ? Why, if Colt's had not been extended, it would have expired, 
and he and everybody else could have used it with impunity ! 

I do not know that there is much in the consideration pressed on 
the one side or the other about which is superior. That is not the 
question ; it is whether they operate upon a similaT pi-inciple. Though 
on that subject, if you think right to advert to it, you can take not 
only the testimony upon both sides, but that of the Board of Ord- 
nance, which examined both, to see which was superior, and decided, 
for reasons which have been laid before you, that Colt's was superior 
to the defendants'. I do not consider that a question of great magni- 
tude; though, if the jury choose to go into it in connection with other 
matters, they have a right to do it. 

I believe I have suggested to yon everything which is proper for 
me to say on the subject. Doubtless other coMiderations will occur 
to yourselves, I have no >vish, in this case, but that you should exam- 
ine it carefully, and render such a verdict as the sense of the jury 
dictates.* 

* Tte joiy reoclered tlie folbwing verdict ; 

" The jnry, in the Case of Colt vs. the Massaoliuselts Arms Conip!uiy, find, in tlie 
plaJntifPa gaii, a new and novel combination to produce the effect described in hie 
patent, not found in any other fire-arm prior to ]ii8 invention ; and the jurj further 
find the defendants have infringed the first three claims of the plaintifl's patent, and 
assess (laraages iu the sum of oneclollar, aoooriling to the agreemeut." 
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CHARGE TO THE JURY IN THE CASE OF WILLIAM W. 
WOODWOliTH, AS ADMINI3TEAT0E., &c., vs. KODOLPHUS 
0. EDWAED3 ET AL.* 



It mnat be gratifying to your feelings, Gcntlcmca of the Jury, that 
this cause is so tar concluded, although your final duty, and an ardn- 
ouB one, soon begins. 

The details have been so full upon both sides, that I apprehend 
there will be no difficulty about your deciding aright. The differences, 
gentlemen, which arise in patent cases, spring frequently from parties 
misundei'standing the law, and, at other times, fmm ignorance of each 
other's facts. It is important, therefore, that you properly understand 
the law, and apply it to the real facts now under consideration. I 
shall not go over the testimony in detail. But, in order to understand 
what is in dispute, and what yoa are to try, you should recollect that 
the plaintiff in this suit moved for an injunction on the equity side of 
this court, Eigainst the defendants, to restrain them from infringing, by 
use of the Brown machine, the rights of the plaintiff under the Wood- 
worth patent ; which restraining power the court, without a jury, pos- 
sesses under the act of Congress. Aftei' hearing arguments, the 
court came to the conclusion that there had been an infringement, and 
granted the injunction. They considered that the defendante had no 
more light to use the machine, if truly belonging to the plaintiff, than 
they had to use his horse, or any other property ; and my associate 
judge and myself, after moat mature dehberation, granted tiie injunc- 
tion. Brown, himself, who is the patentee of the machine in use by 
the defendants, had been enjoined in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Vermont, aad that, too, previous to the 
decision here. The question may be asked, then, how the present 
action came hei-e. The Court of Chancery does not use a jury, 
unless the facts are difficult in its own view, or the title of the plain- 
tiff is denied. Then the court may wish in the first instance, and the 
defendants may claim in the second instance, and the court consent to 
order an inquiry before a jury. Although the plaintiff may have 
been using Woodworth's machine, and, either by himself or his 
assignees, had been in possession of the right for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and recovered in various cases, yet he had not recuvered 
against the defendants. They had the right, therefore, to have the 

* Tliis case Tiaa trietl at Boston, — comuieiiijed Maroli 27tli, and given to tlio jury 
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tiUe fried at law, with themselves, in my view ; and, in coming to that 
concluaion, I had great respect for the opposite view of one of my 
associates in New York. Yet I preferred to send it to a jury, — of 
whose judgment, as to facts, I have a high opinion, — althongh other 
courts have declined. I told the pai'ties then, gentlemen, that 
although Woodworth was prima, fiicie the inventor, and his patent had 
been repeatedly auafained, with others, yet, if the defendanfa in this 
case should maike an afSdavit stating that iiiey did not believe Wood- 
worth was the inventor of the planing machine, and should offer to try 
the issue hefore a jury, if the pkintiff did not accept the offer, and 
bring an action at kw, I would dissolve the injunction. 

You wiU, then, try the question, "Is Woodworth the inventor?" 
If that turn out to be true, and the defendants have used a machine 
lite his in principle, they should respond in damages. What are the 
objections to Woodworth s title 1 I say objections, because his title is 
made out, prima fiieie. He has a public authority in his favor. He 
has a patent. He has had his patent renewed by a Board of Com- 
misBioners, under the 18th section of the act of Congr^s approved 
July 4th, 1836 ; again, by an act of Congress, and afterwards 
reissued by the Commissioner of Patents, upon a surrender for a 
defective specification. In addition, the counsel for the plaintiff has 
read to you various judicial decisions in his favor. Woodworth has 
long been in possession, and has made sales to a large amount ; and, if 
I am not in error, the patent has never been defeated in a trial on the 
merits. The counsel for the defendants said that there was a verdict 
at Albany ; but that was on a collateral question, since cured by a 
disclaimer ; and something was said of another in Pennsylvama. But 
where is the evidence of any other? If there is any evidence, give it 
its weight. But everything in doubt is to be construed in favor of the 
inventor. Twenty years have nearly elapsed since the patent issued 
at first. The title is thus almost as strong, gentlemen, as the titles 
under which you hold your lands, unless disproved by the respondent. 

The defendanfa contend (1) That the original patent granted to 
Wilham Woodworth, on the 27th day of December, 1828, has expired, 
and that the extension, obtained under the 18th section of the act of 
Congress, is fradulent and void; (2) That the reissued specification 
is different from the specification of 1828, and for a different machine ; 

(3) That it is ngt only void for the causes named, but that Daniel 
Dunbar, and not Wilham Woodworth, was the ori^nal inventor; 

(4) That the invention of the planing machine is clearly indicated in 
the writmgs of General Bentham, in the fiflh volume of the Repertory 
of Arts ; and also in the 10th volume of the Repertory of Arts, a work 
published in England, and Itnown in this country ; also by Malcom 
Muir, in Scotland, whose patent bears date the Ist day of June, 1828 ; 
also by the Hill machine, which was said to have been in use in 1827 
and 1828, at Woburn, in this State ; by the Hale machine, patented 
by John Hale, the 21st day of June, 1828 ; and lastiy, by Uri Em- 
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mona. If they make out to your satisfaction any one of these, then 
the defence is complef« ; or, if they shall satisfy you that the renewal 
or extension of the patent was ohteined of the board hy fraud, or that 
the reissued specification by the Oommissioaer of Patents was applied 
for and obtMned by fi^nd. You see, then, gentlemen, what you are 
to try ; first, the claim of the plaintiff; and, second, the defence on the 
part of the respondents, denying the plaintiff's title ; and that denial 
is the chief reason why the case goes to you. They have a right to 
make such denial, if they believe in its truth. 

It is a rule in this country, that mind, as well as business, is open 
to competition, provided the competition does nut injure the rights of 
others. Hence this machine, patented to Brown, should be used, if it 
can be without injury to the rights of otheiB. 

But it does not matter that it is the rights of others as patentees ; 
these lights are rights of property as much as their wheat which is 
growing in the field. This is not doing injustice to the community. 
If the machine is invented by an individual, by his talents and toils, 
other persons have no right to take the idea or the machine away from 
him. I know, gentlemen, that a patent is sometimes considered odious, 
and there is much talk about monopolies. But a patent is not one in 
that sense ; it is a right that is guaranteed by the constitution. In 
section eighth of that instrument, you will find an exclusive use 
allowed to be guaranteed to a patentee, in order to encourage science 
and the arts. This is not a monopoly of what belongs lo others ; it 
is merely securing his own property, as perfected by him, and not dis- 
covered before. But if pretended to have been discovered before, 
then it is to be shown. The respondents urge that the questions shall 
be tried as if they had not been tried before. If we had hot ruled so, 
in one sense of the term, the case would not have come before you. 
But, on the other side, the facte and circumstances are far different 
fix)m what they must have been at the first trial. Now, the plaintiff 
has a right to lay before you evidence, beside his patent ; such as 
twenty years of po^ession, a large amount of sales, two renewals 
or extensions, and several recoveries, some in chancery and some at 
law. All these, therefore, tend to show more strongly that he has a 
title. All are to be weighed by you, and should, of course, prevail, 
unless you are satisfied that there is, prior to this, or in his renewal or 
surrender, something to defeat his right 

So far from fiiUing short of England in liberality, in most of our 
principles, we ought, at least, to keep pace with her. It is now a 
familiar English rule of patent law, that, where there is a doubt, the 
inclination should be in fiivor of the patentee ; because tht; design is to 
encourage improvemenfa, and where a party has taken out a patent 
&a.A made a mistake, he has, and should have, a right to correct it. 
In England it is incorporated now into the English patent itself; and 
I aaked for one, the other day, if it could be obtained, to show the fact, 

VOL. IL 27 
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that if there is a doubt, it is to be tafeen moat strongly in favor of the 
patentee. The forms may be seen in Godson and Webster. 

Under those rules, gentlemen, proceed to the first objection. It is, 
that the patent was defective. If so, it may be surrendered, and the 
mistake corrected. The commissioner has the right, upon that sur- 
render, to cause a new patent to be issued for t£e unexpired term. 
But the allegation is, that this amendment ^yas done to deceive, and 
included, through fraud or otherwise, what was not origmally invented. 
If so, the new specification ought not to be upheld. How, look at the 
patent iteelf. The old law did not in terms allow a coi-rection, but 
the courts held that it was proper ; and when the patent law of 1793 
underwent a revision in 1836, a section was incorporated authorizinff 
the patentees to surrender the patent, and fedte out a new and amended 
patent, in case of an error in it, through inadvertence or mistake. 
There are two points, gentlemen, about which there can be no doubt. 
First, the respondents do not deny that the patent can be surrendered, 
if insufficient ; and, secondly, that the commi^ioner is the judge, if 
surrendered, of a mistake. The law makes it so, and his decision is 
evidence that there was a mistake or inadvertence, unless fraud was 
practised on him. It is said that the mistake must have been a fiital 
one. I do not so understand it. If the patent was inftinged, and 
some expression was of doubtful construction, leading to litigation, 
lessening the value of the right, and rendering it in some degree 
inoperative, that would be sufficient. That was the case with this 
patent. The specification was defective as to pressure rollers, and 
was surrendered; and I instruct you, gentlemen, that the adminis- 
trator of William Woodwocth had a ri^t to surrender the original 
patent, and that the Commissioner of Patents had a right to cause a 
patent to be issued with an amended spedfication, including pressure 
rollers, if they were a part of the origmal invention, and omitted by 
inadvertence ; and that the patent, thus reissued, is good and valid in 
law, unless it is shown to have been obtained fraudulently. 

Now, gentlemen, what is brought against the fairness of this amend- 
ment! Why, what occurred at Hudson in the summer of 1828, 
showing that no such rollers exbfed there. This we will examine 
hereafter. It is also said that there is a difference in the language of 
the two patents ; that the new patent had something different, and 
which is not in iiie original patent. I mentioned, iJie other day, the 
case of amending a writ or plea. You could not wish to amend a 
writ, if the same language is to be used. If amended, it must be for 
the same cause of action, but not in the same language. It is so with 
the patent. It must be for the same invention ; the language is differ- 
ent; and in a writ the language would be different. Why get out an 
amended writ or patent, even in substance in the same language 1 Of 
what use 1 

Next, as to the Hudson machine. The true inquiry here is, to see 
if the matters covered by tlic amended language had been used by 
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Woodworth in December, 1828, when he took out his patent. The 
testimoay given at Hudson goes back to wliat existed in the summer 
of 1828, and not December. That is one species of evidence. The 
machine built at Hudson in the sammer of 1828, and which was after- 
wards taken to the dry dock, in the city of New York, is to be con- 
sidered ; and Dunbar swears that it did not contain pressure rollers. 
But new machines, mth alterations, were afterwards built at the dry 
docfe, before December. Morse, a respectable citizen, says that he 
saw one there in October, with such rollers. Between the summer of 
1828 and October, what Woodworth added, we cannot tell, except by 
the evidence. It is agreed and proved, that at the dry dock there 
were several new machines which were undertaken, and ^at some of 
them were not useful. But the great change is the pressure rollers, 
which were used to carry forward the material, to keep it down, and 
to aid in reducing it to an equal thickness. The question, then, is, 
Did pressure rollers exist in the original machine at the dry dock, 
before December, or did Woodworth borrow them afterwards from 
Emmons? Beside the oath of Mr. Morse, just referred to, who was 
at the dry dock, and saw the machine, in October, 1828, swearing 
that there were pressure rollers then, Mr. Wells testifies to the same 
point, and Mr. Strong, who drew the specification, that he knew then 
of the pressure rollers. It is for you to pass upon this evidence. The 
maehine of Dunbai-, with his evidence, might be prima 6icie against 
this. But it may all be true, as matters were at Hudson in the sum- 
mer of 1818, and yet Woodworth might afterwards have added them, 
before December, 1828 ; for his witnesses testify, positively, that in 
October pressure rollers had been introduced by Woodworth, and 
before he took out his patent. 

As to the point of fetud, that is settled by the previous decision in 
fevor of his actual use of the pressure rollers, before taking out the 
patent. There is no evidence of fraud, gentlemen, except that grow- 
ing out of the new specification, and, as is argued, its averring too 
much. If you believe, however, that the rollers were there before 
December, 1828, then that ends this inquiry. Fraud is nothing 
slight ; it must be sho^vn by no equivocal evidence ; it must be fully 
made out. But it is also said, that tliere was fraud practised before 
the Board of Commissioners ; and that is the next point. There was a 
witn^s on the stand who had objections to the renewal, and who went 
to Washington to oppose the renewal upon other grounds; as an 
assignee, and not on the ground of Woodworth's not being the inventor. 
But, after a conference with Mr. Wilson, he was satisfied as to the 
assignment. It is said, also, that there is evidence of fraud in the 
accounts, — that there were several hundred thousand dollars received, 
though not so much cleared. But the amount received is unimport- 
ant, if little was realized. Was the amount stated feirly 1 This is a 
question fur you. If the trutli was exliibitod, then it would not appeal- 
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tliat any fmutl was practised. These are all the objections aa to the 
letters patent themselves. 

Next, — Was the invention original'? Before you go into &.e 
question of other similar and prior inacbines, you will ask yourselves 
■what principles does Woodworth's machine contain 1 What was it for ? 
It was an improved machine for planing, tonguing, and grooving, 
plank and hoarda. It ia not for any new element, different lix>m that 
which before existed, or for a new wheel or cylinder alone, but for a 
new combination of jarts. Now, this is just as common as getting ont 
a patent for a new jMrt ; and it is as patentable, if a new combination, 
as if he had invented a new machine. 

One of Arkwright's inventions was for a new combination, rather 
than for new parts. A new combination requires genius, labor and 
expense, and ia often as useful as a new part. What did Woodworth 
profess to combine in hia machine 1 Why, to combine knives upon a 
cylinder or wheels vrith pressure rollers, according to the apecification 
of 1845, so as to plane, tongue and groove, if necessary, at one 
operation. Anything else"! The cylinder was to have a movable 



When you commence your inquiry, you will ask the question, 
whether the machine was so coastracted ; and whether, if so, it would 
answer a valuable purpose. It has been properly said, that a descrip- 
tion which you cannot understand ia not to be depended upon. But 
this machine worked well in October and December, 1828 ; one wit- 
ness said, better even than now. It would be taking you too far to 
show you slight differences between this and prior inventions. All 
the gi'eat discoveries have proceeded gradually, little by little. Take 
the ait of printing : it was approaching for one or two centuries ; the 
clergy and nobility, each man, had his seal, and the letters or insignia 
were there, and stamped. But it was not a type, — it was not printing. 
Blocks had been known for stamping articles, but they were not 
typ^ ; and when printing was discovered, when movable letters were 
used, and apphed to multiply manuscripts, that was the great inven- 
tion that perfected it. So with the mariner's compass. For ages, 
the nearest approach was ia float the needle in a bowl of water, stuck 
in a straw. But some lucky genius discovered that it might be fixed 
on the cenb-e, and thus revolve better. The change was slight, but 
the great object was accomplished. So with the introduction of steam. 
I have seen the original printed patent granted to Eumsey, by the 
laws of Maryland. The patent says nothing about steam, but moving 
boats against a current. He wanted something of that kind secured : 
and altaough steam was doubtless his agent, and steam had been 
knoivn abroad, as powerful io move machinery, in Spain, and by the 
Marquia of Worcester, by Watt, and many others, by Fitch and others 
here, yet it was not successful in this way until the time of our own 
Fulton. Before Fulton, it was three miles an hdur in navigation ; 
afterwards, it went up, until it reached a useful speed of fifteen to 
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twenty miles, and far greater than could have been originally 
attained. There was a novelty and utility in this which has proved 
incalculable. 

Now, gentlemen, we ai-e prepared to pass to the other raacHnes, 
and see if they are, in all importaut particulars, !ike the machine of 
Woodworth at the dry dock. First, I will recur to the testimony 
of Dunbar, about his model for his machine. All that he testifies 
about took place twenty years ago. He says that all at Hudson ivaa 
suggested hy him to Woodworth ; and the defendants have produced 
Riesdorph and Ray, and one or two others, to confirm him. It is 
further alleged, that Woodworth became involved in disposing of his 
second machine, of 1836 ; and he said to one of the witnesses, at that 
time, that the patent of 1828 was not his invention. You will look at 
the testimony, and say what there is to meet this. This is a mere 
declaration of Woodwoiih, after he had chiefiy sold out, and not under 
oath. Against it, is the oath of Woodworth, when he applied for his 
patent, and the two oaths of his attached to the proceedings in chan- 
cery, which had been laid before the court in the case wherein John 
Gibson ivas plaintiff, and Woodworth and Russells were defendants. 
There Woodworth swears, again and again, that he is the inventor. 
There is also Kjesdoi'ph's own letter to Wilson, of like tenor; and the 
testimony of Beekman, and Morse, and Wells, and Strong, to show 
that Woodworth was really the inventor of what was most useful, the 
pressure rollers combined with the rest. And Dunbar sweai's that he 
was working under Woodworth and Strong when making his sugges- 
tions. Then Mrs. Atherton, the daughter of Woodworth, speaks of 
her father's confinement, when his hand was injured, — of bis making 
drawings, and that the invention was the theme of his conversation. 
Then, gentlemen, we have the testimony of Mr. Blanchard, one of the 
most ingenious men this country has produced, as to conversations with 
Woodworth on the subject of a planing machine, and previous to the 
application to Dunbar by Woodworth. It is urged, also, with much 
force, that Dunhai- did not even ask for a patent, and that for twenty 
years he did not try to defeat the application of Woodworth, any more 
than in 1828. There is evidence, aJso, that Woodworth alone did 
originally apply for and try to support this patent. It is to be 
weighed, likewise, gentlemen, that Woodworth, or his representatives, 
went fonvard to get a renewal of it. If Dunbar had been the inventor, 
would he not have told of it then ? — although that would not 
have been conclusive. Again, Congi'ess, supposing that Woodworth 
was the inventor, granted a second extension to his heirs ; and it 
is said, plausibly, l£at it would not have showered upon Woodworth, 
or his heirs, such a fortune, without proper inquiry, and with- 
out objection by Dunbar, if he was the true inventor, Woodworth, 
gentlemen, is dead. Dunbar is not heard of until after Woodworth 
sleeps in his grave, unable to reply or explain. 

After you have examined this, then I will aak you to consider 
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another point, — whether Dunbar does really conflict so much as ia 
supposed. What is it Dunbar claims to he his suggestion, and what 
is it that Woodworth did invent, in the end ? Tou are to ask whether 
the machine at the dry dock was not materially different from Dun- 
bar's model'] Did it not receive a new and important alteration 
there ? The defendants say that the machine which went to the dry 
dock waa worthless, and that, until after Emmona' patent was issued, 
it was of no use. But if you helieve that the new dry dock machine 
became practical, and if what was added at the dry dock was practi- 
cal, then, whatever Dunbar did do at Hudson, you are to ask whether 
he did enough, on his own admission, to amount to tbia new and use- 
ful machine. It is not pretended that Emmons' patent was taken 
out until 1829, and after Woodworth's was in successful operation at 
the dry dock, with pressure rollers. There ia no pretence that 
Woodworth had been at Syracuse to pirate them, or that Dunbar had 
invented these rollers. 

What is the next prior invention set wpl It ia contended that 
Emmons had, as early as 1824, attempted to plane at Syracuse. I 
do not intend to go into the evidence on this. It has been insisted 
that the machine at Syracuse would network. Gifford, for whom, and 
at whose cost, it was made, swears it would not work. Upon the 
principle which I have laid down, it must, in order to defeat the patent 
of Woodworth, have been the same thing in principle, and suited to 
effect the same object. He must have perfected, also, something use- 
ful. It 13 conceded, on both sides, that it did not satisfactorily work; 
and it was abandoned, and taken to pieces. You will look at the 
after doings of Bmoaona in 1829, and see whether you must not believe 
there were sinister purpcaes in them. You have heard it said that 
there had been a piracy on Woodworth, and that certain persons had 
applied to Emmona, who, for a consideration, undertook to get a 
patent for his former machine ; and that the papers were prepared, and 
an application made to Dr. Jones, who was then at the head of the 
patent ofSce, who agreed to issue a patent on Emmons' oath that it 
^Taa invented early in 1824. 

Woodworth poor and thus hara^ed, there was a compromise 
made, which, standing alone, would be much, but, with all the expla- 
nations, may have little, weight. So Emmons' own confession, before 
his death, satisfied Woodworth'a opponents that he did not really 
invent, in 1824, what he patented in 1829. 

You will see whether, on the other proof, Emmons' patent planed 
the same way, and tongued and gi-ooved the same way. If not, then, 
what it was, and what was its modus operandi, and whether unlike 
Woodworth's, I will leave for your consideration. If it had succeeded 
well, and in 1824 Emmons had operated it, he would have been prior 
to Woodworth ; but if he did not, and he and Twogood and others, in 
1829, had designed to do wrong, he could go to the Patent Office and 
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copy from Woodworth, aa I have before said. Is it proved tbat he 
ever put a machine in anccesaful operation, even m 1829 '^ 

I will proceed next to Muir's machine. That is earlier in date, 
and if the same, though a foreign patent, must prev^l. It appears 
that, three or four years after fia first patent had heen issued, Muir 
took out a new patent, combining Woodworth's improvements. I 
wovild recommend you to see what the planing was at fii«t done -with ; 
wbetlier stationary knives planed the surfiice of the board, and whether 
it was like the machine of Woodworth, which does not work with 
stationary knives, hut with revolving knives. The principle is entirely 
different Woodworth operates by an ajJae cut, while in Muir's 
machine the knives are stationary, and the board is shoved over. 

I will then recommend you to go to Bentham, and see whether he 
describes a machine like Woodworth's ; —not separate and detached parts 
of a machine, but did he have an actual machine like this, or describe 
this 1 It is pnt as a description, and not aa of a practical machine. 
I do not think that is sufficient, unless it describe something which did 
or would operate in the same way. 

You will examine the Bramah machine in a like way. Then I will 
call your attention to the machine of Hill, which was not patented. 
The teat is, did the Hill machine succeed 1 Because, if (iiey were 
alike, it would succeed as well as this. You have boards planed in it 
before you. The HUl machine principally planed boards for boxes. 
Did it reduce to an equal thickness, or did it discharge well its shav- 
ings 1 These are important elements. 

You will then go to Hale's. Did Hale's succeed ? And, if it did, 
was it calculated to effect the same, object^ Would it reduce to an 
uniform thickness'? Would not the clamps, or teeth, which dragged 
the board through, injure the fece of the board ? 

I next call your attention to the Smith machine. Did his patent 
succeed 1 Some of the witnesses say it could not succeed. But did 
it plane t What did he do with it t What kind of a wheel had he 1 
If it pkned at all, did it not plane with knives put on the side or disc 
of the wheel 1 

I sbdl not detain you any longer, gentlemen, by detailing the testi- 
mony. After going through it all, and deciding upon the credibihty 
of the several ivitne^es, you ai'e to say whetiier Woodworth was the 
inventor. And if he was the inventor, then you are to inquire as to 
the infringement and the damages. 

You will first inqune about the mfringement. Mr. Adams has 
siud, in two affidavits filed in this court, that the principle of the 
Woodworth machine, and the principle of the Brown machine, are the 
same. And if you look at Mr. Brown's patent, you will find that he 
■describes rather an improvement as his, imn the whole machine. No*, 
if he has invented an endless carriage, as an improvement, Woodworth 
cannot use it. If he buys of Woodworth the right, he can use the 
original machine, and, in addition, his improvement of the cai'riage ; 
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and uobody else can use the carriage, -without his consent. That hia 
machine is an infringement, is not only proved here, but has been 
before in chancery, against both Brown and the defendants. 

Finally, apon the question of damages, if you see nothing on the 
part of the respondents hut an honest wish to test the title of the 
plaintiff, I do not think that, in questions of this bind, smart money 
should be given. I do not see anything in the case to call for vindic- 
tive damages, if they are ever proper. The plaintiff should be made 
whole, and no more. 

It is not the profit alone that is to be accounted for ; it is also the 
extra cost to sustain the right, which has been expended. It is proper 
that lawyer's fees should be allowed ; the untaxable cost of obtaining 
testimony from abroad and at home. I have always had the fullest 
confidence in the jury-box. Jurors will bring sound common sense 
to aid them in their deliberations. I have always thought that a 
jury would know how to act on all mattei-s of feet, better than the 
court could ; and so far as regards facts, would he inclined to do what 
would be right in these cases. I, therefore, gentlemen, leave the case 
with you, on these matters, with entire confidence. 

The counsel for the defendants requested the court further to charge 
the jury, as it did in writing, on the following points, though some of 
tliem had been before embraxjed in the charge. 

1. Whether the new patent of 1845 be substantially for a different 
invention from the patent of 1828, is a question for the jury on the 
evidence. (4 Howard, 403.) 

Ansiver. It is subject to the rules of evidence in respect to it, 
stated by the court. 

2. The eighth qu^tion certified up to the Supreme Court, in Wil- 
son V. Eousseau, is in these words: "Whether the court can deter- 
mine as matter of law, upon an inspection of the said two patents, and 
their respective specifications, that the said new patent of the 8th 
July, 1845, is not for the same invention for which the said patent of 
1828 was granted." 

" The question involved in the eighth point propounded does not 
present any question of law which this court can answer." {4 How- 
ard, 688.) 

Answer. None, except as charged to the jury. 

3. Instruct the jury that if the mere changing the keyed rollers 
were only such an alteration or addition as any mechanic of ordinary 
skill would naturally make, then the mere change of those rollers was 
not the subject of a patent, 

Ansiver. It was not, unless it introduced a new principle, and 
answered a new end. 

i. That if the jury are satisfied that Dunbar invented the cutter 
wheel, represented in his model, and described in the plaintiff's 
patents of 1828 and 1845, such invention negatives Woodivorth's 
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rigtt to sucE a cutter wheel ; that the pltuntiff has never claimecl any 
other wheel ; so that the defeodants have either combined a cutter like 
Dunbar's, with hia feeding apparatua, a combination in which, and in 
each element of which, tho plaintiff has no right, or else have used a 
cutter substantially unlike the plaintiff's, and have therefore committed 
no infringement. 

Answer. In such case, he could not patent the cutter wheel alone, 
but only in combination with something else, not before combined 
together. 

5. That if Hale's machine contains the same elements and the 
same combination claimed by the plaintiff, then, although said machine 
had not operated successfully, so as to be permanently employed, the 
plaintiff had not a right to adopt Hale's elements and combination, and 
claim to hold them as his own patentable invention. 

Answer. The plaintiff has no right to patent exactly such a com- 
bination as some one had invented before ; and a prior invention is not 
a bar, if it was useless, and abandoned. 

6. That the words in Woodworth'a specification of 1845, "employ- 
ment of rotating plan^ substantially such aa herein described," limit 
his invention to such rotating planes as be has expressly described in 
his preceding specificatioa ; and that if the cylinder used by the defend- 
ants substantially differs from those rotating planes, such use is no 
infi-ingement of the plaintiff's rights, 

Answer. If it diSer in principle from them, — not without. 

7. That the plaintiff, in his patent of 1845, claiming the combina- 
tion of hia cutter with certain rollers, " as described," is limited by 
his previous description; and if, from said previous description, it 
appears that the rollera used by the plaintiff were feeding rollers, and 
used for that purpose, and if the jury find that the defendants do not 
tise rollers for feeding, as described by the plaintiff, but feed by a sub- 
stantially different arrangement of means, such use is not an infringe- 
ment of the plaintiff's rights. 

Answer. The rollers may be used for pressure, as well as feeding, 
and the nse of the combination of the cutter knives with them 38 
I by changing the mode of feeding by some mechanical 



8. That simply changing the form or the proportions of any machine, 
in any degree, is not a patentable invention. 

Answer. Unless so changed as to introduce a new principle, or new 
material results. 

9. That a change of form which produces a difference in the degree 
of the result, but not in the kind of result, does not, because of such 
diiference, constitute a patentable invention. 

Same answer. 

10. Thatif tho patent of December 27, 1828, was not, at the time of 
its surrender, inoperative or invalid by reason of a defective or insuf- 
ficient description or specification, or by reason of the patentee ctoQ- 
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ing in his specification as his own invention more than he had a right 
to claim as new, then the aun-ender was nnlawful, and the new patent 
of Jnly 8, 1845, is void. 

Answer. The decision of the Commissioner is prima facie Mncling 
as to that, but may be rebutted. 

11. That a patent is valid and operative in law, when it has been 
found so by the verdict of a jury, trying its validity, sanctioned by 
the judgment of the court; and when the patentee and his assigns 
obtain injunctions restraining the unlicensed use of any machine 
described or indicated hy the specification and drawings. 

Answer. This question does not arise, as there is no evidence of a 
former trial where this objection was taken. 

12. That if the specification of December 27, 1828, was defective, 
yet, if the defect did not arise by inadvertence, accident, or mistake, 
but from a fraudulent and deceptive intention, tlie patent is void. 

Answer. Yes, but the finding of the commissioners is prima facie 
the other way. 

13. TImt if said patent of December 2T, 1828, was invalid or 
inoperative, by reason of a defective or insufficient description or speci- 
fication, yet, if the patentee did not, within a reasonable time, specify 
anew to cure such defect, that is a circumstance which the jury may 
take into consideration to determine whether the defect, if there was any, 
arose from fraud. 

Answer. So such point is made. But the jury may consider it, 
as to fraud, or not. 

14. That if the patentee, in his patent of November 15, 1836, 
fully described any of the operating parts of the machine now claimed 
as of the invention of 1828, and made oath that the operating parts 
of the machinery itself, in the two machines of 1828 and 1836, were 
unlike, and dissimilar, and bore no resemblance to one another, and 
that the machine patented in 1836 was not an infringement upon or in 
addition to the machinery patented in 1828, that is conclusive evidence 
that no part of the machine of 1836 was embraced in the machine or 
covei'ed by the patent of 1828. 

Answer. This is not exactly pertinent, probably ; but may be con- 
sidered, though it is not conclusive. 

15. That if the Hill machine actually did esist, and was used, as 
testified to by the Hills and Crilson, and actually did embrace the 
combination now clamed by the plaintiff, as testified to by Adams and 
Coney, and if Woodworth only made an improvement upon said 
machine, and has claimed the whole machine, or the whole combination, 
instead of his improvement only, then his patent is void for having 
cliumed too much. 

Answer. No ; unless Hill's was earher, and worked well, and was 
not abandoned. 

16. Tliat if the cutting cylinder in the defendant's machine is not 
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substantially the same as that dracribed and included in the claim of 
Woodworth, then the defendants have not infringed. 

Ansiver. The two machines m'e to be compai'ed, and tho jury are 
to decide if the last contsons the important pi-iociples in the firstj 
though it may also contain some additions or changes. 

17. That the application of rotating knives such as were before 
known, and used for planing gun-stocks and other materials, to the 
planing of boards, is not a substantial patentable invention. 

Answer. There is no such question here as that. The patent is 
not for a new part, but for a new combination. Eat it would not be 
patentable if the object was merely changed, and there was no change 
in the machine. 

18. That if the substituting a solid cylinder with knives attached to 
longitudinal flanges, instead of a cutting- wheel with knives attached to 
its head by screirs, produce a rotary cutter contmning a new 
principle, — -to wit, a firm and continued support for the blades,~and 
thereby perfoi-ming better work, and so materially affecting the result, 
such a sohd cylinder is patentable as a substantive new invention, and 
the use of it is not an infringement upon a patent rigJit to use the 
double-headed wheel with the detached knives. 

Afiswer. No such question arises, or has been argued. But it 
alone might be patentable, if different in principle, though it would not 
justify using with it any old and useful combination, which had before 
been patented.* 

* The juiyfoundavetdiot foi- theplamtiftorfivelmiidi'eddoUncs. 
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ON THE POWER OP THE LEGISLATURE AS TO PUBLIC 
MATTEKS, "WITHOUT IMPAIRIH& COHTRACTS.* 



This is a writ of error, under the 25th section of the judiciary act, 
brought to reverse a judgment rendered hy the Supreme Court of the 
State of Connecticut. 

It ia claimed by the plaintiff that the clause in the constitution of 
the United States against impairing the obligation of contracts was set 
up thei'e in defence to certain proceedings which had been instituted 
against that corporation by virtue of rights derived from legislative 
acts of that State, and wmch acts the plaintiff insisted had impaired 
the obligation of a contract existing in behalf of East Hartford. 

It being manifest, fix)m , the record, that such a defence was set 
up, and that the court overruled tho objection, so that jurisdiction 
exists here to revise the case, ive proceed to examine, whether, 
on the facta of the case, any such contract appears to have existed, 
and to have been violated by the State legislation, which was drawn 
in question. 

It will be seen that the point before us is one of nalsed constitutional 
law, depending on no equities between the parties, but on the broad 
principle in our jurisprudence, whether power ojdatcd in the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut to pass the acts in 1818 and 1841, which are 
complained of in this writ of error. 

The supposed contract claimed to have been impaired related to 
ceiiain rights in a ferry, which were alleged to have been granted by 
the State across the Connecticut river. This grant is believed to have 
been made to Hartford as early as tho year 1680, and half of it 
transferred to Eaat Hartford in 1783. But no copy of the first 
grant being produced, nor any original referred to, or found, it is 
difGcult to fix the terms or character of it, except from the nature 
of the subject, and the subsequent conduct of the parties, including 
the various acts of the Legislature, afterwards passed, regulating this 
matter. 

From these it is manifest that two leading considerations arise, in 
deciding, in the first place, whether by this grant a contract like that 
contemplated in the constitution can be deemed to exist. They are, 
first, tlie nature of the subject-matter of tho grant, and next, the 
character of the parties to it. 
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As to the former, it is certain tliat Connecticut passed laws 
r^ulating ferries, in 1695 ; and Massachusetts began to grant 
ferries as early as 1644 (Col. Charter, 110 p.), and to exercise juris- 
diction over some even in 1630. (Charles Eiver Bridge v. the 
Warren Bridge, 11 Peters, 480.) In 1691, she provided that no one 
should keep a ferry, without license from the Quarter Sessions, and 
under bonds to comply with the duties and regulations imposed. 
(280 p.) 

In the rest of New England it is probable that a similar course was 
pursued, by the Legislatures making, as a general rule, the tolls and 
exercise of the franchise entirely dependent on their discretion. But 
in some instances the owners of tJie lands, on the banks of small 
rivers, opened ferries upon them, and claimed private interests therein. 
And in still other cases of public grants to private corporations or 
individuals, a similar interest has been claimed. 

It is highly probable, too, that, in some instances, public corpo- 
rations, like the plaintiff in this ease, may have set up a like interest, 
claiming that the subject-matter granted was one proper for a contract, 
or incident to some other rights, like private interests oivned on the 
bank of a river. 

Supposing, then, that a ferry may, in some cases, be private 
property, and be held by individuals or corporations under grants in 
the nature of contracts, it is still insisted here that the ferry across 
a large navigable river, and whose use and conti-ol were entirely within 
the reguktion of the colonial Legislature, and came from it, would be 
a meie public privilege or pubhc license, and a grant of it not within 
the protet^tion of the constitution of the United States, as a matter of 
contract 

But it ]s not found necessary for us to decide finally on this first 
and moie doubtful question, as our opinion is clearly in fevor of the 
defendants in en-or on the other question, namely, that the parties to 
this grant did not, by their character, stand in the attitude towards 
each other of making a contract by it such as is contemplated in the 
constitution, and as could not be modified by subseiiuent legislation. 
The Legislature was acting here on the one part, and public municipal 
and political corporations on the other. They were acting, too, in 
relation to a public object, being virtually a highway across the river, 
over another highway up and down the river. From this standing 
and relation of these parties, and from the subject-matter of their 
action, we think that the doings of the Legislature, as to this ferry, 
must be considered rather as public laws than as contracts. They 
related to public interests. They changed as those interests 
demanded. The grantees, likewise, — the towns, — being mere organ- 
izations for public purposes, they were liable to have their puMic 
powers, rights and duties, modified or abolished, at any moment, by the 
Legislature. 

They are incorporated for public, and not private objects. Tlicy 

VOL. n. 28 
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are allowecl to hold prmleges or property only for public [ 
The members are not shareholders, nor joint pai'tners in any corporate 
estate, which they can sell or devise to others, or which can be attached 
and levied on for their debts ^ 

Hence, generally, the doings between them and the Legislature 
are in the nature of le^slation, rather than compact, and subject to all 
the legislative conditions just named; and, therefore, to be considered 
aa not violated by subsequent legislative changes. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the grounds on which a different 
result could be vindicated, without destroying all legislative sovereignty, 
and checldng most legislative improvements, as well as supervision aad 
amendments over its suhordinafa public bodies. 

Thus, to go a little into details, one of the highest attributes and 
duties of a Legislature is to regulate public matters, with all public 
bodies, no less than the community, from time to time, in the manner 
which the public welfere may appear to demajid. 

It can neither devolve these duties permanently on other public 
bodies, nor permanently itself suspend or abandon tbem, without being 
usually regarded as unfaithful, and, indeed, attempting what is wholly 
beyond its constitutional competency. 

It is bound, also, to continue to regulate such public mattere and 
bodies, as much as to organize them at first. Where not restraiDed by 
some constitutional provision, this power is inherent in its nature, 
design and attitude ; and the community possesses as deep and per- 
manent an interest in such power remajning in and being exercised by 
the Legislature, when the public progress and welfare demand it, 
as individuals or corporations can, in any instance, possess in restrain- 
ing it. (See Taney, J., in 21 Peters, 548—7.) 

In Gosler v. the Corporation of Georgetown, 6 Wheaton, 596 — 8, 
it was held, that a city, with some legislative power as to bye-laws, 
streets, &c., could, after establishing a graduation for its streets, and 
after individuals had built in confoi'mity to it, chai^ materially its 
height. This case appears to settle the principle that a legislative 
body cannot pai-t with its powers, by any proceeding, so as not to be 
able to continue the exercise of them. It can and should exercise 
them s^ain and again, as often as the public interests require, and 
though private interesla may intervene ; and then should not be injured, 
except on terms allowed by constitution. Yet, public interests in one 
place or corporation may be affected injuriously by laws without any 
redress, as legislation on public matters looks to the whole, and not a 
part, and may, for the benefit of the whole to the injury of a part, 
change what is held under it by public bodies for pubhc purposes. 
The Legislature, therefore, could not properly divest itself of such 
control, nor devolve it on towns or counties ; nor cease, from any 
cause, to exercise it on all suitable occasions. (Clark v. Corp. of 
Wash. 12 Wheat. 54.) 

Its members are made by the people agents or trustees for tliem 
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on this attbject, and can possess no authority to sell or grant their 
power oyer the trust to others. (Presby. ch. v. City of Sfew York, 
5 Cowan, 542. Fairtille v. Gilbert et J., 2 D. and E. 169,) 

Nor can the public be stopped by such attempts, since the acta of 
their agents are to be for the public and for its benefit, and not for 
themselves individually, and ai'e under a limited authority or jurisdic- 
tion, so aa to be void if exceeding it. 

Looking to the subject when, as here, the grantees, as well as the 
grantors, are public bodies, and created solely for municipal and 
political objects, the continued right of the Legislature to make 
regulations and changes is still clearer. 

Perhaps a stronger illustration of this principle than any yet cited 
exists in another of our own decisions. 

In tlie State of Maryland v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (3 Howard 
551) this court held that a grant by the Legislature to a County of 
a sum forfeited could be dispensed with by the Legislature after- 
wards, as it ivas made for public, not private pui-poses, and to a 
public body. 

There is no private interest or property affected by this course, but 
only public incorporations and public privileges. It may be otherwise 
In case of private bodies, or individuals, or of private propeity gi'anfed 
or acquired. The Legislature might not be justified to revoke, 
transfer or abolish them, on account of the private character of the 
party or the subject. (Paulet v. Clarke, 9 Cranch 292; Tennet 
et al. V. Taylor et al. 48--^.) But every thing here is public. 

While maintaining the exemption of private corporations from legis- 
lative interference, Justice Washington, in 4 Wheaton, 659, in the 
Dai'tmouth College case, stiU admils that corporations for "public 
government,"— such as a "town or city,"— -are under the control 
of legislation; whereas private coi-porations are governed by the 
statutes of their founders, or by their charters (660, 661). He 
remarks further, that the members of such a public corporation 
" accepted the charter for the public benefit alone; amd tbere would 
seem to be no reason why the government, under proper limitations, 
should not alter or modify such a grant, at pleasure." (661, 663.) 
And Justice Story concurs with him, bj saying : 

" It may also be admitted that corporations for mere public govern- 
ment, such aa toivns, cities and counties, mav, in many respects, be 
subject to legislative contract." (4 Wheat. 694.) 

WTien they are wished to be not in some r^pects so subject, but to 
act exclusively, it should be expressed so in the constitutions of their 
States. What is exclusive in them would there appear expressly ; 
and when it is not, a legislative provision, if made for the purpose 
of rendering it exclusive, is, for the reasons before stated, doubtful in 
its validity. 

The public character of all the parties to this grant, no less than 
its subject-matter, seems, therefore, to show that nothing in the nature 
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of a contract, with terms to be fulfilled or impaired like private stipu- 
lations, existed in this case, so as to prevent subsequent interference 
with iJie matter by the Legislatui-e, as the public interests should 
appear to require. 

But, in order to justify the plaintiff in what he set up below, there 
must not only have been a contract, or quasi contract, but a violation 
of its obh'gation. It will, therefore, bo useful to follow out further the 
nature and conditions of this supposed contract, in order to throw 
more light on both the questions, whether this grant was such a con- 
tract as the constitution contemplates, and whether it has been at all 
impaired. The authority of a Legislature may probably supersede 
such a feny as is public, and across a great public highway of a 
navigable river, by allowing a bridge over the same place, m has 
before been virtually held by this court. (11 Peters, 422, and 6 
Howai-d, 507.) It could, also, alter or abolish wholly the public 
political corporation to which the grant was made, as this is yearly 
done in dividing towns and counties, and discontinuing old ones. It 
is therefore clear that, whateyer in the nature of a contract couM be 
considered to exist in such a ctee, by a grant to a town of some public 
privilege, there must be implied in it a condition that the power still 
remained, or was reserved in the Legislature to modify or discontinue 
the privilege in future, as the pubhc interest might, from tjme to time, 
appear to require. (Charlestown Bridge et al. v. "Warren Bridge et 
al., 11 Peters, 421 ; West River Bridge v. Dix et al., 6 Howard, 
507.) 

Accordingly, it is admitted, in this case, that the Legislature, as 
early as 1695, in fact, regulated the tolls of this ferry, and continued 
to do it until 1783, when it granted to East Hai-tfoi-d one-half of the 
privilege, and tliat only " during the pleasure of the Assembly." All 
concerned in the privilege, therefore, became thus estopped to deny 
that tills ferry was to be used by the town as a mere public license, 
and to be used in conformity with the views of the Legislature, aa to 
what in future might be deemed most useful to the community at 

Because the old town of Hartford acquiesced in this regulation of 
tolls, and in this transfer of half to East Hartford in this hmited 
or conditional manner, and the latter acquiesced in the acceptance of 
it, on the terms expressed, to hold it during "the pleasure of the 



Such being, then, the public character of the subject, and parties of 
the grant, and such the terms and conditions of it, — rather than 
being one of private property, for private purposes, to private corpora- 
tions or individuals, and . absolutely rather than conditionally, — in 
what respect has it been violated by the Legislature 1 

No pret«nce is made that it has been, unless bj the discontinuance 
of the ferry in 1818 and in 1841. The former act of the Legislature 
was passed vender the following circumstances : A bridge had been 
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i over the river, near the ferry, as early as 1808 ; aud no 

provision was then made as to the ferry, probably from a belief it 
)uld, after the bridge waa finished, fidl into disuse, and be of no 



No objection was made, or could be sustained, to the constitutionality 
of tiis incorporation in this way. (11 Peters, 420; 4 Pick. 463.) 
Bat when the bridge became damaged greatly in 1818, and the 
company was subjected to large expenses in rebuilding, the Legis- 
lature deemed it proper to provide, in its behalf, that the ferry should 
not be kept up afterwards, except when the bridge became impas- 
sable. 

The words were, that "after the company shall have repaired the 
bridge, &c., the ferries by law established between the towns of 
Hartford and East Hartford shall be discontimied, and said towns 
shall never thereafter be permitted to transport passengers across said 
river," &c. 

This bridge corporation, being the pi-esent defendants in error, 
proceeded therefore to rebuild and keep up their bridge in a more 
costly manner, and beneficially and safely to the community. They 
were a priva.te pecnniary body, and were aided much by the suspen- 
sion or discontinuance of the ferry, in their additional charter. 

The Legislature, in making the discontimiance, did only what it 
supposed was advantageous to the public, by securing a better, 
quicker, and surer meSiod of passing the river on the bridge ; and 
they thus appear to have violated no condition or terras of any con- 
tract or quasi contract, if it had made any with the plaintiff. (11 
Petere, 542.) 

On the coatraiy, as before suggested, the Legislature merely acted 
within its reserved rights, and only passed a new law on a public 
subject, and afiecting only a public body But, beside the implied 
powers continuing in the L^islature, as heretofore explained, and 
which warrant all it did in 1818, and the exercise of which cannot be 
regarded as impairing any contract, we have seen that there was an 
express provision in the grant to East Hartford, limiting the half 
of the ferry transferred to it, " duiing the pleasure of the Assembly." 

The legislative pleasure, expressed in 1818, that the ferry should 
cease, came, then, dii-ectly within this condition ; and the permission 
to exercise that pleasure in this way was not only acquiesced in from 
1818 to 1836, bat was treated as the deliberate understanding, on both 
sides, from 1783 to 1836. 

The statute-books of Connecticut are full of acts regulating ferries, 
inclading this, and modifying their tolls from 1783 downwards, and 
in many instances imposmg new and oneixius duties. (Sec 1 Stat, 
of Conn. 314 to S27.) 

And to show how closely the power of the Legislature was exercised 
to regulate this matter, without being regarded as impairing, in that 
way, any contract or obligation, it appears that when Hartford was 

VOL. 11. 28* 
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irporated into a city, abovit 1820 {'Rev. Slat. 110), it ws 



■' But said eitj shall haye no power to regdatfi or aifeot the fisheries 
in or the/errp upon said river," — Connectieut. 

Well, too, might East Hartford, in 1783, he not unwilling to take 
her charter and half the ferry, subject to this snspenaion ; as her 
o^yn eaetence at all, then and thereafter, depended on legislative 
pleasure ; and, as all the propei'ty or privileges of the old town would 
remain with the old one, when a new was carved out of it, uulesis 
otherwise expressly provided. (4 Mass. 384 ; 2 N. H. 20.) 

Our inquiries would terminate here, aa this legislation, in 1818, 
is the supposed violation of a contract that was chiefly relied on 
below, had there not been several other acts of legislation as to this 
ferry in 1836, 1841 and 1842, some of which are claimed to have 
impaired contraefB made with the plaintife, either then or in 1T83. 

But the aot of 1886, about which much lias been said in the argu- 
ment here, and much was, very probably, urged in the court below, 
simply repealed that part of the act of 1818 discontinuing the ferry. 
It thus affected the bridge company deeply and injuriously, but did 
not impair any supposed contract with East Hartford ; was not hostile 
to its rights, and is not, therefore, complained of by that town, nor 
open to be considered as a ground for revising the judgment below, 
under this writ of error. 

On this, see Satterlee v. Mathewson, 2 Peters, 413; Jackson v. 
Lampbire, 3 Peters, 289, 7 Pete^, 243, 11 Peters, 540 ; Strader v. 
Graham, 10 Howard, 

The State court, however, pronounced it unconstitutional, and had 
jurisdiction to do it; and if they had not arrived at such a result, they 
could not have sustained some of their other conclusions. 

This decision of theirs, being founded on their o^vn constitution and 
statutes, must be i-especied by us, and, in this inquiry, mnst be con- 
sidered prima facie final. (Luther v. Bender, 7 Howard, 1, and cases 
there collected.) 

We shall, therefore, not revise the legal correctness of that decision, 
but refer only to a few of the facta connected with the repeal of 1836, 
and with the decision on it below, so fei' as is necessary to explain 
the legislation subsequent to it, and which is yet to be examined. 

The IJegisIature does not appear to have proceeded at that time on 
any allegation of wrong or neglect on the part of the bridge company ; 
nor did they make any compensation to the latter for thus taking from 
it the benefits of a discontinuance of the ferry, and attempting to 
revive half the privileges again in East Hartford. The State court 
appears to have considered such a repeal, under all the circumstances, 
aa contrary, at leiat, to the vested rights of the bridge company, and 
to certain provisions in the State constitution. (See, also, The Enfield 
Bridge v. The Hartford & Springfield Railroad, 17 Conn. 464.) 

But; without going farther into the history of this proceeding, in 
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1836, and the decision on it by the State court, it is manifest that 
the diasatisfaetioH and complaints growing out of it, or some other 
important reason, induced the L^skture, in 1841, to repeal the 
repealing act of 1836, and thus to leave the bridge company once 
more ia the fiill enjoyment of its former privileges, after the ferry had 
been discontinued, in 1818. 

To this conduct of the Legislature, the plaintiffi in error objected ; 
and, under this writ, ask our decision, whether it does not impair 
contracts which had before been made with them by the Legislature. 
Li reply, it need only be stated, that we think it does not, and this for 
the reasons already assigned, why it was competent for the Legislature 
to pass the discontinuing part of the act of 1818, if it thought proper, 
fmd in this did not violate the constitution of the United States as to 



But matters were not permitted to remain long in this position. 
In 1842 the Legislature proceeded to repeal the act of 1841, and thus 
sought virtually to restore the ferry to Hartford and Efet Hartford, 
as it stood before 1818. It appears to have done this on the complaint 
of Bast Hartford, that half of the ferry had been taken away from her 
without making "any compensation." 

It is unnecessary, in relation to this last repeal, to say more than 
that, like the repeal of 1836, and for like reasons, the State court 
pronounced it void ; and on the ground before explaiued, we are not 
called on by this writ to reconsider or reverse that decision. 

It follows, then, finally, that East Hartford, in pi-oceeding to exer- 
cise the ferry privilege again since 1842, and to the special injury of 
the bridge company, has done it without legal authority, and should, 
therefore, be restrained by injunction from exercising it longer. 

The judgment below must be affirmed. 
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ON GRANTING NEW TKIALS BY THE LEGISLATUKR. ^ 



This case is an appeal from a decree of the Court of I 
connty, approving an instrument wliich purported to be the last ivill 
of Nathaniel Ward 

It appears, from the copies of the proceedings, and the admisaions of 
the parties, liiat, on the sixth day of June, A. D. 1806, Ward died; 
that, in the instrument before mentioned, all hia property was devised 
to Benjamin Merrill, the plaintiff's intestate ; that, on the twenty-third 
day of the same month, Merrill obtained a decree of the Court of Pro- 
bate, approving and allowing in common form said instrument as the 
last will of Ward ; that Merrill thereupon took and retained quiet pos- 
sesion of said property, till December 28, 1812, when the defendants, 
being heirs at law of Ward, petitioned the Court of Probate to recon- 
sider, in solemn form, the decree before mentioned, and to disallow 
said instrument ; that, on the 4th of February, A. D. 1813, said court 
did reconsider, and affirm the former decree; that the defendants 
claimed an appeal therefrom to the Superior Court, in which the 
appeal having been entered, all the issues joined between the parties 
were, at Nov. t«rm, 1813, found against said Merrill ; that he then 
made a motion for a new trial, which, after a full hearing, was refused, 
and at November term, 1814, final judgment was rendered, that the 
decree of the Court of Probate be reversed, and said instrument dis- 
allowed. Merrill then petitioned the Legislature for another trial; and 
they, at their June session, A. D. 1817, passed an act, granting to the 
plaintiff, as administratrix of Merrill, at that time deceased, liberty 
to reenter said cause in the Superior Court, and there have it re-tried, 
like common cases of review. Pursuant to that act, the plaintiff 
served a copy of it on the defendanfa, which reqtured them to appear 
in tills court, at September term, 1817, and proceed to a new trial of 
the cause. The names of the parties were at that term entered on 
the docket, and the defendants appearing, moved the court to quash 
the proceedings, on the ground that the act of the Legislature was 
unconstitutional. The cause was continued for argument upon that 
motion, and ia now to be decided. 

It involves a question of no small magnitude. For the motion eon- 
tains a chai'ge, that encroachments have been made upon coratitutional 
rights; and though in form the measures of a branch of the govern- 

* Case of Merrill o. Sherburne ; tried in Ronkingliam Co., N. iL, Sept. term, 1818. 
Opinion of the Superior Court of New Hampahire, on the question, — " Has the Leg- 
ialatare a right to grant new trials in any case, uuil if Ko, in what oases ! " 
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ment towards a few individuals only are arraigned, yet in substance 
J affect 'the interest of all, aa the rule of construction 



I to-day may l>ecome a precedent to-morrow, and be adduced 
to vindicate, or oppose, similar conduct towards every member of 
society. The alarm thus excited induces most people to listen to such 
charges with great readiness ; and it would not be unnatural for courts, 
in examining these charges, sometimes to fiincy the existence of what 
33 only feared. 

Perhaps, also, it is inseparable from the structure of the legislativo 
and judicial tlepartments, that jealousies should ai-ise between them as 
to the exercise of their respective powers. For they were intended, 
in some degree, to be mutual checlis (Miller on Ranis, 287. Fed. No. 
47j p. 78) ; and though thu^ situated, both ought to rejoice that their 
own errors can be discovered, and corrected. Tet such are the dis- 
positions of mankind, that collision is often the consequence of these 
checlis, and encroachments are suspected where none are meditated, 
and when in truth the obnoxious measui'es were only new exercises of 
legitimate powers. To detect mistakes in others is likewise flattei'ing 
to the vanity and ingenuity of some. FMm these and similar circum- 
stances, therefore, it has happened, that questions of this nature have 
not always been examined with that coolness and patience which their 
importance deserved ; and that, since the adoption of our constitution, 
courts of justice, as well as legislative todies, have furnished some 
complaints that their juiusdiction has been violated, when those com- 
plmnts wei-e not founded upon sound principles or respectable pre- 
cedents. Conscious of the force of these considerations, we have, in 
the present cause, experienced considerable embarrassment ; but duty 
has compelled us to act, and it haidly need be repeated, that we have 
attempted to divest oui-selves of every feeling, except an earnest desire 
to perform what duty dictated. It must be admitted, that courts 
ought to decide, according "to the laws of the land," all cases which 
are snbmittod to their examination. To do this, however, we must 
examine those laws. (Fed. No. 78 ; 7 John. 494; 3 Cok. 7; 6 Bac. 
Stat. H.) The constitution is one of them, and " is, in fact, and must 
be regarded by the judges as a fundainental law-" (Fed. No. 78.) 
It was created by the people, who in our republics are " the supi-eme 
power" (Bill of Eights, art 8); and, it being the expre^ion of their 
will, their agents, as are all the branches of government (Bill of 
RightB, art. 8), can perform no a«t which, if conti-ary to that will, 
should be deemed lawful. " To deny this, would be to afBrm that 
the deputy is greater than liis principal ; that the servant is above 
his master ; that the representatives of the people ai-e superior to the 
people themselves ; that men acting by virtue of power may do, not 
only what their powers do not authorize, but wliat they forbid." Their 
oaths of of&ce, too, prohibit, and the constitution itself, in express terms, 
prohibits, the Legislature from making " laws repugnant or contrary to 
the constitution." If, then, there should happen to be an irreconcilable 
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variance between tke constitution and a statute, that whicli has the 
superior obligation and validity ought, of couree, to be preferred : in 
other words," " the intention of the people ought to be preferred to 
the intention of their agents. Nor does this conclusion by any means 
suppose a superiority of the judicial to tho legislative power. It only 
supposes that the power of tite people is superior to both ; and that, 
where the will of the Legislature, declared in its statates, stands in 
opposition to that of the people, declared in the constitution, the judges 
ought to be governed by the latter, rather than the former. They 
ought to regulate their decision by the fundamental laws, ratlier than 
by those which are not fundamental." Our confidence, also, in the 
liberality of the Legislature ia such, that, when through inadvertence 
or mistake they have passed an unauthorized act, we believe that, 
shoiild fJie unpleasant task of adjudging it void devolve upon us, they 
would think the task is performed only from a conviction that the act 
is Jn the deafest manner unconstitutional, and that our right and 
duty so to pronounce it are both unquestionable. (Dal. 386 ; 1 
Cran. 175; 4 Mas. R. 1; 5 do. 533; 6 do. 77, 375; 10 do. 302; 
11 do. 402; 12 do. 253; 4 John. 75, 80; 8 do, 388; 9 do. 564; 
1 Gal. 19.) To determine whether the act which awarded a new 
trial to the plaintiff was thus unconstitutional, it is necessary to 
ascertain what was its nature and effect. When Ward died, all his 
estate descended 1» the defendants, unless " by him devised to other 
persons." (Stat.207.) Merrill cldmed that it had been "devised" 
to him ; the defendants questioned it : a controversy commenced ; 
legal proceedings were instituted; and after two hearings on the 
merite, and after a new trial had been asked and I'efusedi it ivas 
adjudged that Ward had made no valid devise of his estate. Being 
dissatisfied with these decisions, Merrill transferred his application for 
a new trial to the Legislature. They examined his testimony, and 
heard counsel. They then, by the present act, enabled him "to 
enter said cause anew at the Superior Court," and directed " that said 
cause shall have former trial ; and the said court are hereby author- 
ized and empowered, upon said new trial, to affirm or reverse the 
former judgment, or decree, day in said court, and shall be heard, 
tried and determined, in said court, upon the pleadings had on the 
appeal aforesaid, as the said new trial may terminate for or against 
either party." &c. 

This does not empower the court, in their discretion, to grant or 
refuse a new trial, but directs that "the cause shall be heard" 
again ; and thus amounts to an absolute reversal of the judgment in 
November, 1814, against the motion of Merrill for another trial, and 
also to an alteration of the judgment on the merits, from a final and 
absolute judgment, to a judgment which this court might " affirm or 
reverse," as the said new " trial might terminate for or against either 
party." Whether, in their inquiries, the Legislature and the court 
proceeded upon tho samo or different evidence, doth not change tho 
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nature and effeet of the ii«t, wlicii stripped of tlie forms of legislation ; 
because, unless it virtiially reversed the judgment ivhicli ivt^ ren- 
dered against the motion of the plaintiff, and altered, aa above men- 
tioned, the judgment on the merits, they could be pleaded in bar to 
the present proceedings, and we should not be justified in holding 
another trial, and in rendering another judgment in this case, while 
the first judgments remained in full force. 

Such being the operation of the act, it becomes proper to examine, 
1. Whether the passage of it was not an exercise of judicial 

jcgislature are a branch of the judi- 
ciary. 

S. If tliey are not, it will then remain to inquire, whether the 
Legislature, either by special clauses in the constitution, or as a mere 
legislative body, possesses authority to pass an act containing such 
provisions as the act under consideration. 

1. No particular definition of judicial powers is given in the con- 
stitution ; and, considering the general nature of the instrument, none 
was to be expected. Critical statements of the meanings in whicb all 
important words were employed would have swollen it into volumes ; 
and when those words possessed a customary signification, a definition 
of them would have been useless. But " powers judicial," "judiciary 
powers," and "judicatories," are all phrases used in the constitution : 
and though not particularly defined, are still so used as to designate 
with clearness that department of government which it was intended 
should interpret and administer me laws. On general principles, 
therefore, those inquiries, dehberations, orders and decrees, which are 
peeidiar to such a department, must, in their nature, be judicial acts. 
Nor can they be both judicial and legislative ; because a marked dif- 
ference exists between the employments of judicial and of legislative 
tribunals. The former decide upon the l^ahty of claims and con- 
duct ; the latter make rules, upon which, in connection with the con- 
stitution, those decisions should be founded. It is the province of 
judges to determine what is the law upon existing cases ; but of legis- 
lators to declare what shall be the law in future cases. (6 Bae. Stat. 
H. ; 2 Cran. 272 ; T John. 498.) In fine, the law is applied by the 
one, and made by the other. To do the first, therefore,— to compai'e 
the claims of parties with the laws of the land befoi-e ^talDhshed, — is in 
its nature a judicial act. But, to do the last, -^ to pass new rules for 
(he regulation of new controversies, — is in its nature a legislative act ; 
and if these rules interfere with the past, or the present, and do not 
look wholly to the future, they violate the very definition of a law, as 
" a rule of civil conduct " (1 Bl, Com. 44) ; because no rule of con- 
duct can, with consistency, operate upon what occurred before the rule 



It is the province of judicial power, also, to decide private disputes 
" between or eoncemhig persons " (Const. 9th page) ; but of legisla- 
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tivB power, to regulate public concerns, and to " make laws" for tlie 
benefit and welfare of the State. (Const. 7th page.) Nor does the 
piiasage of private statutes conflict with these principles ; because such 
statutes, when lawful, are enacted on petition, or by the consent of all 
concerned ; or else they forbear to interfere witli past tranBactiona and 
vested rights. (2 John. 263 ; 8 Co. 138. art. ; 1 Inst. 176 ; 2 Cran. 
344, 345 ; 2 El. C. 344, 345.) As the Legislature, then, in the act 
under consideration, adjudicated on a case which had already hap- 
pened, and had been litigated between individuals, their proceedings 
must, on general principles, be deemed aji exercise of judicial powers. 
But, regarded in a more particular sense, the character of their pro- 
ceedings cannot be different, 

A legal process had been instituted in a subordinate court, — had 
been hem-d, and then, by appeal, carried to a higher tribunal. It 
had been re-heard in that tribunal, and, after a motion for a new 
trial was orerruled, a final judgment had been rendei-ed, which, by 
existing statutes, closed the controversy forever. The Le^lature then 
undertake to revise these proceedings : they convene the parties, 
canvass the evidence, and afterwards reverse, in substance, the inter- 
locutory judgment, and materially alter the effect of the final judg- 
ment of this court. If these doings of the Legislature are considered a 
mere continuation of the former doings of the courts, then, as those 
former ones were judicial, so are these. But if they are considered as 
disconnected with the former doings, they are still judicial, on account 
of their nature and effect. The grant of a new trial belongs to the 
courts of law, from immemorial usage. The power to grant a new 
trial is' incidental to their other powers. It is a judgment in relation 
ta a private controversy; affects what has already happened; and 
results from a comparison of evidence and claims with the existing 
laws. It will not be denied, that the consideration and decision by the 
Superior Court of the motion for this same new trial was an exercise 
of judicial power. If so, a consideration and decision upon the same 
subject by the Legislature mast be an exercise of power of the same 
description ; for what is, in its nature, judicial to-day, must be judicial 
to-morrow, and forever. The circumstance, also, that the Legislatnre 
themselves did not proceed to make a final judgment on the merits of 
the controversy between these pai-ties, cannot alter the character of the 
act granting a new trial. To award 'such a trial, was one judicial act ; 
and because they did not proceed to perfoi-m another, by holding that 
trial before themselves, the first act did not become any more or less a 
judicial one. We apprehend, tiierefore, that the character of the act 
under consideration must be deemed judicial. This position will 
probably be less doubted than the position that onr constitution has 
not confided to the Legislature the power to pass such an act. But 
that power, if confided, must be exercised by the Legislature as a 
branch of the judiciary, or under some special provision, or as a mero 
legislative body. 
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2. Our next inquiry, then, is, whether they, as a branch of the 
judiciary, are enabled to exercise it. No article in the constitution 
can he designated, which, in specific terms, makes the Legislature a 
branch of the judiciary. Consequently, if it is, it must depend 
upon inference ; and that inference, it is admitted, can he drawn from 
nothing but the grant of powers to the Gfenoral Court, and from the 
31st and 3Tth articles in the bill of rights. By that grant they are 
invested with " full authority to make all manner of wholesome antl 
reasonable orders, laws, statutes, ordinances, directions and instruc- 
tions, either with penalties or without, so as the same be not repug- 
nant or contrary to this constitution." But nothing is here said of 
decrees or ju(%menfs, or of judicial power. The phraseology is 
altogether peculiar to legislative subjects. Though styled the 
" Gfeneral Court of New Hampshire " (Const. 9 ; 9 Cok. Pref. 7), 
they are considered in the first section to be merely "the supreme 
legislative power." The constitution, then, proceeds to state, not 
that this General Court shall be a branch of the judiciary, but that they 
" shall forever have full power and authority to erect and constitute 
judicatories ;" not that they themselves shall hear and try private con- 
trovemes, but that the " Courts of Record," so constituted, "shall 
be holden in the name of the State for the hearing, trying and deter- 
mining all manner of crimes, offences, pleas, processes, plaints, actions, 
causes, and things whatsoever, arising or happening within this State, 
or between or concerning persons inhabiting or residing or brought 
within the same." 

As to the 31st article of the bill of rights, it merely provides that 
" the Legfekture shall assemble for the redress of public grievances, 
and for making such laws as the public good may require." Yet 
" the grievance " attempted to be redressed hj the act under consider- 
ation was not a " public " one; and, if it were, the obvious meaning 
of the article is, that such grievances should he redressed by " laws," 
and not by proceedings winch are, in their nature, judgments. The 
constitution afterwards confers upon the Legislature only legislative 
power for the purpose of effecting that "redress." 

The 37th article is more ambiguous. It declares that, in the 
government of this State, " the three essential powers thereof— to wit, 
tiie legislative, executive and judicial — ought to be kept as separate 
from and independent of each other as the nature of a ii-ee govern- 
ment will admit, or as is consistent with that chain of connection 
which binds the whole fabric of the constitution in one indissoluble 
bond of union and amity." 

It has been contended, and we with readiness admit, tliat, from 
the close of this article, the inference is clear that our constitution 
did not intend to make a total separation of the three powers of 
government. The executive was to be united with the Legislature in 
the passage of laws ; and the former was to depend upon the latter for 
his salary. A part of the judiciary, too, lyas united with a part of the 
VOL. II. 29 
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Legislature in the trial of some impeachments ; and all of the judi- 
ciary were made dependent on the executive for appointments, and on 
the Legislature and executive for the erection of courts, the apportion- 
ment of jurisdiction, for compensation, and for removal by address. 

Bat these connections and dependencies are not left to implication ; 
they are aU created by subsequent express provisions : and the above 
article was probably clothed in such cautious language that it might 
not conflict with those provisions. (Fed. No. 47, Mr. Madison.) It 
means no more than a similar article in the Illinoia constitution, 
which, after dividing the powers of government, proceeife t» say (15 
Niles' Reg. 93) " that no person, or collection of persons, being one 
of these departments, shall exercise any power properly belonging to 
either of the others, except as hereinafter expressly directed and per- 
mitted." For, in our constitution, if any one power, not afterwards 
expressly permitted or properly belonging to one depiM^^meat, could be 
exercised by it throngh implication, these consequence will follow ; 
either that no powers need have been expressly permitted, or appor- 
tioned, as the whole could, through implication, be exercised by either 
bi'anch ; or that, though some are expressly apportioned, others may 
be implied and exercised contrary to the s-pii'it of what are so appor- 
tioned. 

As the 37th article, then, declares the general propriety of a sepa- 
ration between the different departments of government, and as it con- 
tains no qualifications of that principle which are inconsistent with 
excluding the Legislature from judicial powers, " properly belonging 
to another department," no inference from this article can be deduced, 
that the Legislature were intended to be a branch of the judiciary. 
In fine, that they were not so intended by this or any other part of 
the constitution, is manifest from many more circumstances, some of 
which it may be proper to enamerate. 

At the formation of our present constitution, whatever might have 
been the prior connection between the legislative and judicial depart- 
ments, a gi'eat solicitude existed to keep them, thenceforward, on the 
subject of private controversies, perfectly separate and independent. 
(1 Bl. 0. Ap. A; Letter of Judges Sup. Court of U. States, April, 
1792.) 

It was well known and considered, that "in the distinct and sepa- 
rate existence of the judicial power consists one main preservative of 
the public liberty" (1 Bl. Com. 269) ; that, indeed, "there is no 
liberty, if the power of judging be not separated from the legislative 
and executive powers." (Montesq^uieu, B. 11. Ch. 6.) In other 
words, that ' ' the union of these two powers is tyranny ' ' (7 Johnson 
508); or, as Mr. Madison observes, "may justly be pronounced the 
very definition of tyi-anny " (Fed. No. 47) ; or, in the language of 
Mr. Jefierson, "is precisely the definition of despotic government." 
(Notes on Vir. 195.) 

Not a single constitution, therefore, exists in the whole Union, which 
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does not adopt this principle of separation as a part of its basis, (Petl. 
No. 81 ; 1 Bl. Ap. 126, Tuck. Ed. ; S Niles' E«g. 2 ; 4 do. 400.) 
We are aware that in Connectiout, till lately, and still in New York, 
a part of their Legialatureexeroisea some judicial authority. (4 Niles' 
Reg. 443.) This is probably a relic of the rude and monarchical gov- 
ernment of the eastern world ; in some of which no division of powers 
existed in theory, and very little in practice. Even in England, the 
executive and judicial departments were once united (1 Bl. 267 ; 2 
Hutch. His. 107); and when onr ancestors emigrated hither, they, 
from imitation, smallness of numbers, and attachment to popular forms, 
vested often in one department, not only distinct, biit sometimes uni- 
versal powers. (2 Wil. WIis. 50 ; 1 Minot His. 27 ; 1 Hutch. His. 
30 ; 2 do. 250, 414.) 

The practice of their assemblies to perform judicial acts (3 Dal. 
386 ; Calden k wife, v. Bull & a.) has contributed to produce an 
impression that our Legislatures can also perform them. But it should 
be remembered tliat those assemblies were restmned by no conatitn- 
tions, and that the evils of this practice (Eed. No. 44), united with 
the increase of political science, have produced the very changes and 
prohibitions before mentioned. The exceptions in Connecticut and 
New Tork do not affect the argument ; because those exceptions are 
not implied, but detailed in specific terms in their charters ; and this 
power, also, as in the House of Lords in England, is in those States to 
be exercised in the form of judgmenta, and not of laws ; and by one 
branch, and not by all of the Legislature. (4 Niles' Eeg. 444.) "The 
entire Legislature can perform no judiciary act." (Fed, No. 47.) It 
is questionable whether at this day such an act, by all the branches 
of the British Parliament, though in theory omnipotent, could be 
enforced. {1 Bl. C. 44 ; 2 do. 344.) "There is a statute, made 
the fourth year of King Henry IV., ch. 22, whereby it is enacted that 
judgment given by the king's courts shall not be examined in the 
chancery, Paidiament, nor elsewhere." (Doctor and Student, dialogue 
1, ch. 8.) 

Be this, however, as it may, in that country, one gi'eat object of 
constitutions here (Fed. No. 81) was to limit the powers of all the 
departments of government (Bill of Bights, art. 1, 7, 8, 38) ; and 
our constitution contains many express pro^-isions in relation to them, 
which are wholly irreconcilable with tiie exercise of judicial powers 
by the Legislature, as a branch of the judiciary. That clause which 
confers upon the "General Court" the authority "to make laws" 
provides, at the same time, that they must not be " repugnant or con- 
trary to the conatitution. One prominent reason for creating the 
judicial distinct from the legislative department was, that the former 
might determine when laws were thus repugnant," and so opei-ate as 
a check upon the latter, and as a safeguard to the people against its 
18 or encroachments. But the judiciary would in every respect 
a check on the Legislature, if tho Legislature could at pleas- 
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ui-e revise or alter any of tlie jadgmenta of the judiciaiy. The Legis- 
lature, too, would thus become the court of last resort, " the superior 
court," or "supreme judicial" trihunal of the State; and these expres- 
sions so often applied to this court in the eonatittttion (Const, art. 7, 
9, 22, 20) would hecome gross misnomers. If our legislators, too, 
possess such high judicial powers, much consisteacy cannot exist in 
the provision, that "upon important questions of law, and upon solemn 
occasions," they may be advised by the justices of this court, which, 
on the above principle, is inferior and subordinate. Ifor is this all. 
"Every reason which recommends the tenure of good behavior for 
judicial officers militates against placing the judiciary power, in the 
last resort, in a body composed of men chosen for a hmited period 
(Ham. Wks. 255) ; men, too, not selected for their knowledge of the 
laws, nor with a view to those other quaIi6cations which fit men to he 
judges." Nor are our legislators commissioned and sworn in any 
manner as judicial officers are required to be. Nor can they, lifee 
judges, for mal-conduot, be removed by address or impeachment. 
Because the House themselves are the tribunal to make, and the Senate 
the tribunal to try, impeachments ; and both united are the bodies 
authorised to present addresses for removals. (Const. 13.) Nor can 
it easily be conceived that the judiciary ai'e independent of the Legis- 
lature to any extent, however small, if the Legislatui'6 itself compose a 
part of that judiciary. 

Certain reasons induce us to rest this opinion upon general princi- 
ples ; but, under this point, it may not be unimportant to notice one 
consideration of a particular nature. The constitution itself seems to 
declare what tribuiMJs shall exercise jurisdiction over the subject-matter 
of the dispute between the present plaintiff and defendants. For it 
says, in express language, that till other provisions are made, the pro- 
bate of wills " shall be exercised by the judges of probate," and "all 
appeals from the respective judges of probate shall be heard and 
tried by the Superior Court." (Const. 20.) No provisions have since 
been made which transferred any part of the above power to the 
Legislature. 

In deciding an absti-act question like this, it cannot, we apprehend, 
be material, whether a review is provided in appeals from courts of 
probate, or whether, after judgment in such appeals, a new trial could 
be awarded by this court, on petition by the party aggrieved. Because, 
if all our statutes on reviews and new trials were repealed to-morrow, 
the Legislature would possess no more authority to exercise judicial 
powers than they now possess ; as their authority was confined and 
limited by the people at the formation of the constitution, and must 
continue as it was then until the constitution itself is altered. A differ- 
ent construction would enable the Legislature, if the Court of Common 
Pleas was abolished, to issue writs and try causes (ill other courts for 
that purpose were organized ; and if no sheriffs happened to be in 
"" ' ' to serve the writs issued by themseives. 
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3. As our Legislature, then, is not a branch of the judicisuy, it 
only remains to inquire, whether, without being made a branch of the 
jnmeiary, they are, either by special clauses in the constitution, or 
as a mere legislative body, authorized to pass the act under consider- 
ation. 

The people, bein^ supreme, might, without inteniling to make the 
Legislature a branch of the judiciary, have invested them, by some 
special clause, with that judicial power which was exercised in this 
act. But no such clause has been found in the constitution; and 
without such a clause, it would be most unwarrantable to presume that 
the people intended to confer this judicial power on the Legislature, 
when all the reasons before mentioned, and the spirit, of the people's 
language in the whole instrument, forbid such a presumption. If our 
Generd Court, then, were in any capacity anthorized to pass this act, 
it must have been in that of mere legislators. The legislative power 
is surely one of the most honorable and useful in ail governments. 
We should be among the last persons inclined to impair its rights. 
As it emanates more immediately from the people, it , should also be 
ample, in order that the grievances of the people may be redressed ; 
and we entertain no doubt that in this State all its acts of a legisla- 
tive character, not prohibited by our constitution, should be supported 
and construed favorably. (7 John. 492 ; Dash w. Vanklack.) But 
those acts must in substance he of a legislative character. Then- 
form is immaterial. They must be tows, — must be confined to subse- 
quent occurrences. For the very nature and effect of a new law is a 
rule for future oases. (7 John. 503 ; 2 Inst. 95.) They must, too, 
in general, be rules prescribed for civil conduct to the whole commu- 
nity, and not a " transient, sudden order from a superior to or con- 
cerning a particular person." (1 Bl. 0. 44.) For every subject of 
this State is entitled to a certain remedy, by having recourse to the 
laws (Con. 14) ; but an act which operates on the righia or property 
of only a few individual, without their consent, is a violation of the 
equality of privileges guaranteed to every subject. It is, also, an 
interference with esisting interests, and prescribes a new rule for the 
regulation of them, after they have become vested. This is forbidden 
by first principles. "Yetant leges sacrw, vetant duodecem tahiliB 
le^es privatis ■ hominibus vrrogare, id edin est primlegktm." 
(Cicero dc. Leg. 3 : 19.) Acts of the Legislature, too, which look 
back upon interests already settled, or events which have already 
happened, are retrospective ; and our constitution has in direct terms 
prohibited them, because " highly injurious, oppre^ive and unjust." 
(Bill of Eighth, 23d art.) But perhaps their invalidity results no 
more from this express prohibition, thEui from the circumstance that, 
in their nature and effect, they are not within the legitimate exercise 
of le^slative power. For though, under the name of ex post facto 
laws, when "made for the punishment of offences" (Dall. 386; 9 Mar. 
R. 363: 1 Bl. 0. 46), they have long been severely reprobated. 

VOL.'ii. 29* 
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becai:^e more common in times of commotion, and because they endan- 
ger the character and person, as well as the property ; yet, laws for 
the decision of civil causes, made after the fects on which they operate 
ex jure post facto, are alike "retrospective," and rest on reasons 
alike Macious. (7 John. 495 ; 1 Bay. 107 ; Bac. Stat. 6 ; 3 Ham. 
Wis, 254; 7Ma. E. 885.) 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, however, that acts of the 
Legislature are not within the above prohibitions, unless they operate 
on the interests of individuals or of private corporations. (Trus. 
Dart. Col. V. Woodward.) Nor are they within them when, in an 
implied or express manner, the parties affected have consented to their 
passage ; aa ^I pubhc ofScers impliedly consent to alterations of the 
institutions in which they officiate, provided the public deem it expe- 
dient to introduce a change. So all citizens consent to the parage of 
acts which the constitution in express terms has enabled the Legisla^ 
ture to make, though those acta might otherwise be unjustifiable; 
because all eitlier aided to form, or, by living under, are presumed to 
adopt, tbe constitution. (6 Bac. Stat, ; 4 Inst. 1.) Thus the con- 
stitution has ratified acts respecting the persons or estates of absentees 
(Const. 22.), and has empowered " the representative body of the peo- 
ple to take a man's property for public uses." (Const. 3.) Nor can 
acts of the Legislature be opposed to those fundamental axioms of leg- 
islation before partiealariaed, unless they impair rights which are 
vested; because most civil rights are derived from pubhc laws; and 
if, before the rights become vested in particular individuals, the con- 
venience of the State produces amendments or repeals of those laws, 
those individuals have no cause of complaint. The power that author- 
ize or proposes to give may always revoke before an interest is per- 
fected in the donee. Thus the right to prosecute actions in a particu- 
lar time or manner may, perhaps, be modified or taken away at any 
period before actions are commenced. (10 Mass. R. 439.) So, also, 
may be the right of femmes covert to the dower at any period before 
the death of tlieir husbands ; and so the right of tlie next altin to a 
relation's estate at any period before the relation's death. But it is 
([[ueslionable whether even these rights, though inchoate, and in mere 
expectancy, can be taken from one poi-tion of the community, and be 
left unmolested with another portion. (12 Mass. R. 258.) Be that 
as it may, however, it is clearly unwarrantable thus to take from any 
citizen a vested right ; a right "to do certain actions or possess cer- 
tain things," which he has already begun to exercise, or to the exer- 
cise of which no obstacle exists in the present laws of the land. (3 
Dall. 294.) But previous to the passage of the act granting a new 
trial to this plaintiff, the defendants had become authorized, by the 
laws of the land, to possess all the estate of which Ward died seized. 
Every obstacle to the exercise of their rights had been removed or 
annulled ; and whether those rights became vested by Ward's deatli, 
or by the final judgment in November, 1814, is immaterial; because 
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botJi of these events had happened before the passage of this act. (7 
John, 494; Burr. 2460.) The defendajits being thus situated, the 
Legislature interferecl ; not to enact what is in its nature and eifect a 
law, but to pass a decree : not to prescribe a rule for future eases, but 
to regulate a case ivhich had already oBcurred ; not to make a piivate 
slatiitfl by the consent of all concerned, but, at the request of one party, 
to reverse and alter existing judgments ; not to promulgate an ordinance 
for a ivhole class of rights in comnranity, but to make the action of 
a particular individual an exception to all standing laws on tlie subject 
in controversy. (Mass. E. 396.) 

The expense and inconvenience of another trial were also imposed 
upon the defendants, and all their claims to the property in dispute, 
which had become indefeasible by the laws then in being, were launched 
again upon the sea of litigation, to be lost or saved as accident and opin- 
ion might afterwards happen to injure, or befriend them. 

The misfortune of having vested rights thus disturbed is not small, 
when we consider that, on this principle, no judgment whatever in a 
courtoflawiafinal. "If,"say8Germaine, "judgment given in the king's 
courts should be examined in the chancery, before the king's counsel, 
or any other place, the plaintiffe or demandants should seldom come to 
the effect of their suit, and the law should never have end." (Doct. 
and Stu. Dial. 1, ch. 8.) The misfortune, too, is not small, when we 
recollect, with Mr. Madison (Fed. No. 44), that usually " one legisla- 
tive interference is but the linli of a long chain of repetitions, till the 
properties of parties are ruined in the contest." (14 John. 73.) 
"The sober people of America," says he, "have seen, with regret and 
with indignation, that sudden changes and legislative interference in 
cases affecting personal rights become jobs in the hands of enterprising 
and influenfjal speculators, and snares to the more industiious and less 
informed part of the community." " It is not," says Spencer, J, (7 
John. 490), "necessary to inquire whether a Legislature can, by the 
plenitude of its power, annul an existing judgment. This power I 
should undoubtedly deny," "A Legislature (3 Ham. Wks. 254; 
Jefferson's Notes, 195), without exeeefing its province, cannot reverse 
a determination once made in a particular case." The theory of the 
British nor the State constitutions authorizes the revival of a judicial 
sentence by a legislative act, (Fed. Na 81.) But it has sometimes 
been argued, that in case of extreme hardships, Legislatures are 
always authorized fo interfere. The defendants deny this hardship ; 
and though the record shows tha,t, before the application to the Leg- 
islature, two trials had been enjoyed, — which is a greater number than 
the common law generally allows, — and that a motion for another one 
had also been fully heard and considered, yet all the hardship may be 
presumed which the plaintiff alleges, and still that could not confer upon 
one department of government a power which the constitution had 
withheld. In a case of great State necessity, the Legislature might be 
wai-ranted in adopting strong measures. But even in that case, it 
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would deserve considei^ation, whether here they could advance beyond 
theii- delegated power. In this country it is not the Legislature who 
are supreme, but the people ; and " there is no position which depends 
on clearer principles thaa that every act of a delegated authority, con- 
trary to the tenor of the commission under which it is exercised, is 
void." (3 Ham. "Wks. 230 ; 1 BL 315.) The hardship in this cose, 
however, ia, at the most, only a pecuniary one of a mere individual, and, 
like many other sufferings under the best system, and the best admin- 
istration of laws, may be remediless. Could perfect justice be alwaj^ 
obtained, our institutions would cease to be human. Those evils, 
therefore, that have already happened, and those rights that have 
already been lost, and which the existing laws cannot reach, are irre- 
trievable. In such cases, it must be as unwarrantable for the Legisla- 
ture, as for the executive or judicial power, to interfere in anch a man- 
ner as to impair interests already vested in particular members of 
society. 

The long usage of our Legislatures to grant new trials has also been 
deemed an argument in fevor of the act under consideration. But that 
usage commenced under colonial institutions, where legislative powers 
were neither understeod nor limited, as under our present constitution. 
Since the adoption of that, the usage has been resisted by sound civil- 
ians, and often declared void by courts of law. Though no opinions 
have been pubhshed, and though the decisions have been contradictory, 
yet the following ones appear, by the records, to have adjudged such 
acts void. (Gilman, v. M'Clary, Eock. Sep. 1T91; Chickering v. 
Clark, Hills ; Butterfield v. Morgan, ch. May, 1T97 ; Jenness and a. 
Ex V. Seavey, Eock. iPeb. 1799.) Nor could it be pretended, on any 
sound principles, that the.iisage to pass them, if uninterrupted for the 
last twenty-seven years, would amount to a justification, provided both 
the letter and spirit of the written charter of our liberties forbid them. 
That charter is the supreme law of the land to us all; and we know 
that the sacred regard to the rights of the people wliich our legisla- 
tive department have ever evinced will induce them, as readily as our- 
selves, to conform to the provisions of that supreme law, whenever it 



But, in the passage of the act granting a new trial to the pl^ntiff, 
we are eorstrained to think that the constitution was misapprehended. 
The nature and effect of the act was judicial. It was also retrospect- 
ive. The Ledslature cannot pass such an act; and onr judgment, 
therefore, is, that the proceedings in this cause be quashed, aad the 
parties go wUhout day. 
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DECISTON ON THE APPLICATION BOR A WRIT OP HABEAS 

COllPUS ON BEHALF OF THOMAS SIMS, THE 

FUMTIVE SLAVE.* 



After adjourning the hearing in the petition for a habeas corpus 
in Sims' case from chambers at the Tremont House to the court- 
house, Judge Woodbury listened further to Messrs. Dana and Sum- 
ner, his counsel, till almost nine o'clock, p. M. 

He then remarked, that two grounds seemed to be relied on : one 
was tbe badness of the warrant which had been issued against Sims 
for an a^ault on Butman when serving another process; and the other 
was the illegal delay by the marshal, in not having Sims earlier exam- 
ined by the commissiouer on that warrant. 

He agi'eed with the other judges in this city, that where all the fiwts 
aad documents were before them necessary to a correct decision on the 
discharge of the prisoner, they might be examined, and the writ not 
issued, if nothing could result from it but delay and expense, or embar- 
rassment to other proceedings. 

Yet, if some facte were wanting, — as here, for example, — what other 
process had been seiTed by the marshal, on which, also, with this war- 
rant, he held Sims, and whether it was still in the course of being exe- 
cuted, so as to excuse him for not carrying Sims before a commissioner 
on this, it furnished a good reason, fo issiie the habeas corpus at once, 
in order that the marshal might return these fiicfs. He could now 
decide on the validity of the warrant on its face, the first point, as a 
copy of it was now before him ; but he could not decide on the second 
point, without further and ofiEeial evidence what other process was in 
the hands of the marshal against the prisoner, and how it operated, if 
at all, on the delay. 

Where real doubt existed whether the marshal ought not to be 
required to return more facts, he felt hound to incline in favor of 
liberty. 

The writ must issue. 

In about an hour, the prisoner was brought into the courts-room, 
and the return made on the writ, which has before been described. 

B. R. Curtis, counsel for the marshal, after reading the return, 
observed that the marshal would now leave the case with the court, 

* Reported for the Boston Daily Bee, and published April 14, 1851. B. R. Cur- 
tis, counsel foi' the mnvslial ; Seth J. Thomas, for the owner of Biras ; E. H. Dana, 
Charles Snraner, and S. E. Sewall, for Sims, 
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he haviiig no interest in the final decision, except that it should be 
legal. He would merely add, that, by the Massachusetts statute, those 
who might be interested in the result were to be notified. 

Mr. Dana wished this might be done, and the case delayed ; but 
Woodbury, justice, remarked that he was acting under the acts of 
Congress, and not the statute of Massachusetts, and should not delay 
the hearing for this, unless, in the further pi-ogre^ of it, something 
should appear rendering it fit and reasonable. 

He further said, that the case was taken up on Past-day, a sort of 
New England Sabbath, to oblige or accommodate the prisoner and his 
counsel, who considered it so urgent; and was examined this late, in 
order to dispose of it that night, and without interfering unnecessarily 
with other proceedings. 

The counsel, however, moved for delay till Satui'day, insisting that 
it was a mistake to suppose they had intended to close the business 
diat night ; and the jni^e consented to allow further time, if anything 
new waa disclosed in the return, or any surprise caused by its con- 
tents. 

Mr. Sumner said nothing of tiiis kind could be specified ; but still 
further time was earnestly asked, to examine the return, and to call 
in witnesses to certain facts deemed material. 

The judge said he would grant delay, though he feared at much 
inconvenience to the public business in the Circuit Court, and contrary 
to what he supposed was the arrangement, when coming there ; yet, it 
was right, if more time was really wanted by the prisoner and his 
counsel for preparation, to indulge them. If anything more, however, 
can be done before the postponement, it had better he suggested. 

Mr. Dana then moved that the marshal be required to state more 
fully and specifically his reasons for delay in Imving the prisoner 
examined under the warrant for assault on the officer. 

Judge Woodbury observed, that if the marshal chose to rely on his 
return as it was, without moving, on his own behalf, for any leave to 
amend, he should not interfere, unless it appeared, on fui'ther eisamina- 
tion, that sufficient was not stated to enable him to dispose of the case 
understandingly. 

The further hearing was postponed till three o'clock, p. M., the next 
day. When that time arrived, 

Mr. Sewall, as counsel for Sims, moved the court to appoint a per- 
son to serve a writ de hmnine r^legiando, issuing against the mar- 
shal for Sims, and urged it as requiring immediate attention. 

Judge Woodbury ^vised delay till the writ of habeas corpus was 
disposed of. 

Mr. Thomas then objected to Mr. Sewall acting in this new case 
as counsel for the prisoner. The commissioner having decided, that 
forenoon, that Sims was a slave, and having given a certificate and 
order to send him to Georgia, whence ho escaped, he was now undei' 
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the control and advice of his master and agent ; for whom ThomiBj 
and not Sewall, was counsel. 

The marshal then had read an additional return, setting out this 
certificate and decision of the commissioner that day. 

Judge Woodbury said that these papers must decide the point tliat 
Mr. Thomas now had the better right to appear in behalf of the master 
and Sims, unless Mr. Sewall objected to the constitutionality of the 
laws under which the commissioner had acted. If he did, an oppor- 
tunity would be given to be heard on that point, and it would then be 
deoiiied. 

Mr. Sewall did not wish to go into that argument now, on this 
motion; and the judge then sdd, the laws must be presumed constitu- 
tional till the contrary was shown or adjudged ; and consequently 
Mr. Thomas had now a right to act on this motion as to the writ de 
homine, rather than Mr. Sewall. But let all take notice, that it did 
not follow, because Sims.wsB a slave and had a master, that he pos- 
sessed no rights, or that he might not have a right to proper food, 
clothing and shelter; to have a wife and childrenj and religious instruc- 
tion, and be protected from improper abuse of them or himself, whether 
by his master or others. Slaves have rights, on many subjects, in the 
greatest slave States, and are often allowed to try them by ivrita and 
courts. And while here, especially, as well as there, it would be 
scrutinized closely, that no oppression or mal-t^eatment was practised 
on the prisoner ; and if he really had good grounds for such a ^vrit, 
no doubt it would and could be issued and served. 

But it do^ not answer to say, as a reason for it, as counsel have 
urged, that no slavery exists or can exist in Ma^achusetts. That is 
ti'ue only under her present State laws. !For, under the United States 
laws and constitution, slavery constitutes a part of the representation 
in the House of Representatives, and the number of electors of Presi- 
dent, and the foundation for direct taxation ; and when slaves escape 
to such States as Massachusetts from other States, still allowing the 
instiitition, as these do, they are still slaves, both by the constitution 
and the a«ts of Congress. This was one of the compromises for the 
"Union. 

Mr. Sorall r(se, and was understood to say that he referred to 
Massachusetts alone. 

Alone ! Thank God, Massachusetts yet forms a part of the Union ! 
[Great applause, which was checked by the court.] May she long 
enjoy its benefits, and long help to enforce its mutual and fraternal 
obligations. We live under two governments ; and owe allegiance to 
both, as well as derive incalculable ble^ings from both. 

And BO fiir as regfurda his official duties, connected with one of these, 
he should uphold it, or perish in the attempt. [Applause.] 

Mr. Sumner then moved that an attachment issue against the mar- 
shal, for not returning more specifically the date and cause of the 
arrest and detention of Sims. 
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The judge observeil he anpposed this motion was made \> 
his views as to what must be tiie construction of the return, c 
these OS it now stands, before arguing the question of the discharge. 
He Tvaa willing to state, that on the return, saying he received Sie 
warrant of such a date, and served it, he must be presumed to have 
received and served it on the day of its date. He should hold the 
marsImJ to that; and if he did not mean to be so understood, he might 
nslt leave to amend. This would give also to the prisoner the benefit 
of the longest time of detention, in order to inculpate the marshal 
most as to the cause of detention, which is the other ground of the 
motion for an attachment. In the next place, on this return, no cause 
can he regarded but that appearing now in the existence of a prior 
process against Sims, which had been under hearing from time to tdme 
by adjournmentB, till since the service of the writ of habeas corpus. 

If that, under the circumstances, did not justify the delay, he would 
stand in fiiult ; but to what extent, aad with what consequence, was to 
be settled hereafter. 

The motion was disallowed. 

Mr. Sumner, at the close of his argument for the discharge of Sims, 
proposed to offer some witnesses to prove fraud connected with the 
criminal process in question, and the use of it in connection with the 
other process against Sims as a fugitive. 

The district attorney, Mr. Lunt, being present, stated tliat he 
caused the criminal proceedings to be instituted, and had regulated 
them thus far, and was responsible for the manner of conducting 
them. 

B. R. Curtis, Esq., in behalf of the marshal, objected to any evi- 
dence against his return. 

Judge Woodbury observed, that if the counsel for the prisoner could 
show that there was no foundation, either in fact or law, for the com- 
plaint against Siins, but that it had been got up falsely and fraudu- 
lently by the marshal, or by others with his consent or connivance, he 
was inclined to receive the evidence. 

It is true that the writ of habeas corpus is a proceeding, in some 
respects, peculiar in character. It is not lilie an action between par- 
ties, or an indictment on which issues can be made and tried by a jury. 
He was now hearing it, as if at his chambers, with no jury present, 
and with none of the pai'apheraalia of a court, except the officers 
who had chai'ge of the prisoner. 

It was a writ, too, which, though justly sacred with our fe,thers, 
and dear to our fathers' fiithers, near two centuries ago, was to be 
aoted on by the judge who issued it, and under certain rules which 
had been, from timo to time, wisely establKhed to regulate his discre- 
tion. He desired the counsel to point him to a case, during that whole 
period, where an inquiry like thB had been gone into with witnesses, 
on the hearing of the habeas corpus. 

The counsd said he could refer to no such case. 
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The judge added that the twelve judgos o£ England were, about a 
century ago, aeked by tho Houae of Lords for their opinions on this 
and otner points, and all but two or three thought the evidence inad- 
mi^ible. But the party could indict the marshal, or sue him for 
damages, for any falsity in his return or his proceedings, and mast 
resort to that mode of relief agtaost such misconduct. Parliament 
then passed an act not requiring the receipt of such evidence, on thia 
hearing ; but ailoiring the judge, on afGdavits, when he pleased, to 
ascertain the truth of any material fiiots or allegations. 

Now, though thia act may not he binding on him, it was a reason- 
able act, and he would enforce its principle in the broad discretion 
which all judges possessed in such hearings, and allow any proof to be 
given by witnesses which would show any fraud in the charges made 
in the complaint, or any felse and wrongful conduct by the marshal 
in obtaining it. But it would be quite too remote, collateral and 
unimportant, hero, to inquire whether the effect of this movement 
might not be to help protect the prisoner from an arrest on 
another like warrant, issued hy a State ma^trate on the application 
of one of his own counsel, and to inquire which was most legitimate or 
bonajide. All things in society were so interwoven and dependent, 
that it was difficult to perform any rightful afit, without some influence 
or effect on other matters, for which the actor was not responsible, 
generally. 

Mr. Sumner said he had no such evidence to offer as the judge 
indicated, but asked the discharge of Sims on the proofs and docu- 
ments now before the court ; showing fii'st the warrant to have been 
bad in fonn and substance, and showing next an illegal delay in 
executing it, and one which, by itself, raised a pr^umption of fraud 
in the marshal. And, if these failed, he moved that the judge himself 
now hear and examine the criminal charge against Sims; or, if declin- 
ing that, admit him to bail upon it. 

Judge Woodbury inquired if anything more was deshed, on either 
side, to be said in respect to the habeas corpus. On tiie reply that 
there was not, he proceeded to renfiirk in sulstance as follows : 

It is proper to say that the proceeding before me is not an applica- 
tion to discharge from custody of the marshal the prisoner Sims, as a 
fugitive slave, but the petition for the habeas corpus is confined exclu- 
sively to the allegation of his being held by a criminal warrant, and 
which issued on a complaint for an assault on an ofScer of the United 
States while executing legal process; and it asks, merely, that he may 
be discharged from custody so fer as held under tliat warrant. 

The writ of habeas corpus, by which he has been brought before 
me, is also confined specially to the same inquiry. 

There seems, then, on such a collateral question of mere law, little 
occaaon for so vast a crowd, or any high public excitement. 

The first objection is to the legality of the warrant on its face. But 
every professional man kno^ys the diiference between what is requhred 
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in such a ■warrant, merely like mesne procesa to bring the party before 
a magistrate for examination, and a final warrant of commitment in 
execution of a sentence, or a wwrant to search the premises of a 
suspected peraon. 

The cases cited, where \Tarrants are bad on their face, are all of 
this last character, and not of the kind like this. They are, too, for 
Refects not existing even in this; such as the want of an oath, 
when an oath to this appears, or, as in Cranch, the Trant of any 
offence for the commitment described at all ; whereas, here it is alleged 
to be the offence of obstructing the complainant in the service of a 
legal precept, or, as in the case from the Massachusetts Reports, not 
setting ont carefully l^e premises to he searched, and the name of the 
owner or person suspected, when here the respondeat is aocui'ately 
described. 

But, besides this, the present warrant, after stating what has been 
suggested, is fuller than most precepts issued merely for an arrest, 
and much fuller than the old writ for an insulated trespass in all cases 
to get parties into the king's bench, and then declare against them, 
and try them on some coutraet, or other cause of action. 

i"or the trial or hearing is on the declaration or complaint, here as 
well as in England, and not on the mit. And the warrant to arrest 
is merely to bring the party in, and then to exercise jurisdiction, and 
decide on the complaint or not, as that may be sufficient. 

Here, in tJie warrant itself, the respondent is referred to what " is 
more fully set foi-th in" the complaint, as the cause for which he is to 
be arrested and tried. And in the return of the marshal, a copy of 
the complaint is included, and is conceded to contain every allegation 
necessary to give jurisdiction to the commissioner, and justify the 
arrest. 

The question on this first objection, likewise, is not one between the 
complainant, Butman, and Sims, or either of them, and the commis- 
sioner ; but whether the marshal, an executive officer, is not justified 
in making an arrest, as required in the precept on this warrant. It 
seems to me, clearly, that he was. 

There is no pretence of want of sufficient cause for such an arrest. 
The ofience stated to have been actually committed is conceded to 
have occurred ; and a Mr. List, said to be one of the prisoner's counsel, 
is represented, in the argument for him, to have made a complaint 
that it was a still higher crime, namely, an assault with intent to kill, 
and for which he is stated to have obtained another warrant fix)m the 
State authorities. But that it was committed rather against the 
United States' authorities and the Union, and should be investigated 
by her commissioner, and the offender arrested by her marshal, is 
manifest from the fiict that it was committed on an officer, or an 
assistant to one, acting under her laws, while executing one of her 
precepts, and in order to carry into effect a provision of her constitu- 
tion and ads of Congress. 
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That constitution and these laws must bo maintained against all 
violence, or the United States must cease to esbt as a government. 
[Applause, but promptly checked by the ofGcera.] They must be 
maintained, too, rather by precepts like this, issued by the pubHc officers 
of the United States, and by the request of their prosecuting officer, 
tlian by a complaint and warrant, made before a State ma^strate, by 
one of the prisoner's own counsel, against his own client, — a new kind 
of professional service, and whether on public or private motives ceui 
better be inquired hereafter, when that conduct may he brought in 
question for other purposes, 

This assault on a United States officer, to obstruct him in serving 
the process of the United States, and issued as to a subject within 
the cognizance of the United States, was made penal by a United 
States law, passed the very first yeai after the United States govern- 
ment went into operation ; and Judge Washington, in the Cii'cuit Court, 
iiad held it to be a most important provision to the execution of all 
laws of the United States, and without cnfoi-cing which, the adminis- 
tration of justice under die United States constitution was likely to 
be utterly prostrated. 

Why any one of the prisoner's counsel should interfere, and endeavor 
to tarn it into an offence against the State, and punish their own client 
for it there, when the injured party and the prcaecuting officers have 
not gone there, looks extraordinary, and does not seem entitled to any 
special encouragement by the authorities of the United States. 

The prisoner has a claim to sympathy for thus being hara^ed by 
two prosecutions for the same assault, and, indeed, for the offence 
itself, more than others, if, in his ignorance, others have excited him 
to it by exhortations to murder the public officers when attempting to 
(toest and return fugitives to their masters, in conformity to the public 
laws. [Much sensation in the audience.] 

The second ground for claiming a dischai-ge of the prisoner was the 
delay in taking him before the commissioner to be examined on this 
criminal complaint, and the exceptionable facts connected with it. 

The usual course, in criminal proceedings, was to have an esamina,- 
tion follow speedily on arrest, and an unnece^aiy and injurious delay 
was censurable. 

But that could seldom render the warrant invalid, or entitle the 
prisoner to an absolute disehaa-ge, though it might properly expose the 
officers who did it to a civil action, at times, or cause an indictment. 

In the case cited from Barnwell and Cresswell, the prisoner was 
not discharged from tiie criminal arrest. 

Mr. Sumner said he did not mean to contend that tlie warrant 
thus became invalid, but that, by this and other iacte, the ai-rest 
would be. 

The judge replied, If the warrant etili remained in full force, how 
could the arrest bo invalid 1 It was made in the proper form ; there 
had been no escape since ; it was for an offence admitted to have been 
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committed ; and the fiict of more delay, if illegal, ivaa to he punished 
collaterally, and no case was cited showing that it alone nullified tlie 
arrest. 

On the contrary, the whole ground of principle, on which it could 
be held illegal, fitiM on the facts set out in this return. When 
adjudged illegal, it generally had been because the prisoner was thus 
deprived of hia liberty for several days, if held by only that one wai'- 
rant. But here the return showing an earlier an-est by another pro- 
cess, and a detention under it up to the present time, he had not 
been imprisoned or detained a single hour by this alone. There was by 
it, therefore, no imprisonment or injury. In the oases cited, however, 
he was held in confinement by the warrant alone which was com- 
plained of, and thus was injured and imprisoned by it unnecessarily 
long. That could not be justified. Every case but one in Cowan 
was of this character ; and there one of two precepts was considered 
null, and adjudged bad, but the other continued good, and he was not 



Wow, ^yas the marshal, under these and the other fiicta, excusable 
for this delay f The design in issuing the writ was to have beibre 
him officially the reason for it, — as it might be justifiable by sickness 
of the prisoner, magistrate or marshal, or by ibe wish of the prtae- 
cutor and assent of the accused to delay, or the pendency of other prior 
legal proceedings. It turned out to have been the latter ; and, consid- 
ering the menaces uttered of violence, — considering the array of force 
and arms around and near us, to prevent a rescue of the prisonei', — 
it furnishes an unusual and weighty reason not to expose him abroad, 
in going from ofSce to ofiice, and from one kind of examination to 
another, to the imminent danger of escape, till the previous one was 
completed, and till it could be done with safety. The more especially 
was this prudent when not thereby causing the prisoner's detention, 
hut a prior pi-ecept doing that. 

But it is strenuously urged that this, being a criminal waiTant, 
should, at all risks, have been examined before the other, which is 
supposed to be only a civil proceeding. Without inquiring now 
whether that be merely civil in character, this is not the case of the 
marshal having both precepts at once, and then serving the civil one 
first. Such a course might not always be proper. But he had what 
is called the civil precept first, and served it first ; and while serving 
it, the offence was committed by the prisoner, for which the criminal 
warrant issued. 

It was delivered to him while tlie examination or trial of the others 
was going on; and the question left is, whether that inquiry was to be 
abandoned or suspended, and the prisoner taken before another com- 
missioner, and tried on this, though the district attorney did not 
desire it who has charge of it, nor, for aught which appears, the ofiicer, 
Butman, or the coiomissioner, or even Sims himself. 

The cases quoted of rights of property in slave States yielding to 
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the puniahment for crimes ai-e generally but decisions that the master 
must lose his private slave property wnen the latter ia demanded for 
puniahment for Crimea committed against the pubhc. 

That is far from this case, which relates merely to the mode or 
form of trying one questioQ first or last, after the civil trial has begun. 
What is the practice on this daily in the State court neai- us, and 
in all other States 1 Does not the civil trial, pending, go on till 
cltsed, before a criminal one is called. Who ever heard of an attor- 
ney-general brealdng . into the midst of a civil trial, and asking a 
criminal one to be substituted? however proper it might be, when 
no trial has commenced, to request that tlie criminal cases have a 
preference. 

In the case of the fugitive Crafts, last November, which has been 
the topic of so much miarepresentation and mistaie, the counsel for 
the agent of the master (Seth J.Thomas,Esq.), whonowsitsbefoi-eus, 
and cannot but well remember the facts, came to his chambers while 
the court was not in session; and having failed to find a commia- 
sioner who did not prefer to have the Circuit Court examine the case, 
it being one of the first impressions and the subject-matter a very 
excitable one, requrated that the court would do it. He was informed 
that a civil cause had been several days on trial, and was likely to 
continue several more, and could not be broken off without the consent 
of the parties ; but that their counsel would be asked to consent as soon 
as the court met. The parties declined to give way entu-ely, aa they 
had many witnesses, and, on one aide, belonged to another State ; but 
agi'eed to suspend the trial an hour, so aa to have the papers examined, 
and a warrant issued, if appearing to be proper. They were accord- 
ingly examined, and the warrant issued, pending the other case, but 
only on the express consent of the parties before the change. 

Nor would it have been proper here, any more than there, without 
some special urgency, and the consent of the partiea in the other case. 
The same rule we have seen applied in criminal as in civil cases, after 
trials have once been begun. 

Both of these leading objections to the ivarrant and conduct of the 
marshal failed, therefore, to make out a case which would justify Sims' 
discharge from the criminal wairant. 

But two other motions had been made, this afternoon, which 
required a few minutes' consideration. One was, that the judge, sitting 
aa he waa now in chambers, should hear the case to which the warrant 
referred when the original complaint was not before him ; and when a 
commissioner could, and doubtless would, discharge that duty, if 
requested by the complainant or district attorney ; and when neither 
of the latt«r desired it now ; and when the prisoner was brought before 
him uow for another and specific object. 

The other motion waa to admit him to bail. But that duty belongs 
to the magistrate before whom he is token for examination ; and no 
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other has a right to interfere, unless refused by him, or hail is required 
in an unreasonahle amount. 

Both of these motions are therefore overruled. 

He said he could not conclude without expressing the strong reluc- 
tance entertained by him to the transaction of such business as this 
at chambers ; and though he consented at last to do it so on the urgent 
request of the prisoner's counselj yet he afterwards postponed the 
hearing to this court-room, in order that justice might be administered 
in public, and in a place to which all could have fml access, so far as 
accommodations existed. 

But at chambers he had no officers for protection or convenience, 
and hence had ordered none here for that purpose ; but those present 
were a guard over the prisoner, or kind volanteers. 

He mentioned this to show how inappropriate, compared with a 
hearing in court, was the course now pursued, to gratify the urgent 
desires of the counsel yesterday, rather than being a matter of his own 
choice. And though, in one sense, he stood defencele^ in a vast 
croivd, under the highest excitement, and felt obliged to decide against 
the feelings and hopes of many of Ihem, yet he did it without feai- as 
to the result; and was ready to abide the result, while in the path of 
duty, and conscious that he was administering justice honestly and 
straightforward, and in the true spirit of the constitution, and in the 
midst of- a community who have been educated to shun violence, and 
obey and respect the laws. (Bursts of applause, which were imme- 
diately checked by the court.) 

Perhaps it may he proper to add, that though the prisoner cannot, 
in the present condition of thm^, be discharged from this criminal 
warrant, yet it seems proper, without any imputation on the public 
officers for their conduct thus fer in relation to it, that an examination 
be had as soon as the public safety and convenience will permit ; though 
it seems competent for the district attorney and the complainant, 
before an examination, to abandon the prosecution, if they consider it 
advisable. 

Let the prisoner be remandeil to the custody of the marshal, as 
before this wi'it of habeas corpus issued. 
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CHARGE ON THE SLxlTEKY QUESTION.* 



Gentlemen of tub Gkand Jury: 

In the regular administration of the laws, exigencies sometimes 
arise, when it becomes the duty of the Court to invite your attention 
pai-ticularly to a claaa or classes of those laws. If any of them have 
had the misfortune to he forcihly assailed, though by a small portion 
of the community, — if the public of&cers, while enforcing them, have 
been resisted with violence, and this at noon-day, and in the very 
temple of justice, —it is a breach of the public peace highly flagrant 
in character, the prostration of everything decorous and orderly, and 
it furnishes urgent reasons to examine the subject with a care propor- 
tionate to the aggravation of the outrage. 

It is a part ofour constitutional obligations to secure an undisturbed 
administration of the laws, and shield the community at large from a 
repetition of riotous disorders, by prompt and exemplary punishment 
of offenders ; and it is due to the peaceable portion of the people to 
separate from them the guilty, so as not to let all remain under one 
indiscriminate ban of condemnation. 

The circumstances adverted to are supposed to have recently talcen 
place in this circuit ; and being of very evil tendency, and exposed to 
occur again, and in each district of it, if not duly noticed, I shall 
invite the attention of the Grand Jury in each to the subject ; at the 
same time congratulating those who may reside where nothing of this 
kind has happened on their good fortune thus far, and the law-abiding 
principles which their population have evinced. That the active par- 
ticipators in the violence referred to, and those who countenance them, 
are very few, in so moral and intelligent a community, ought certainly 
to be believed, unless the latter fail to make a warning example of the 
guilty. In making such an example, it is true, we can and should be 
both charitable and just ; but, at the same time, without being negligent 
as to the rights of the government of the whole Union, devolved on 
our protection in some respects within this region of our common 
country. 

So far, therefore, as the subject of this excitement is connected with 
restraints on human libei'ty, it is certainly calculated to cause sym- 
pathy, and in some respects to excuse error of opinion. But, while 
tolerant, as we must be, to all differences of mere opinion, and to free 

* Belhercd to the Granil J1117 for tho U. S, Circuit Cuui't, at Keivpoi't, July 14, 
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discussion, yet, i£ tliey end in bad conduct, all must reprobate, and 
courts of law must punisli, that conduct, or become themselves impli- 
cated. Indeed, opinions, in a country like this, will be unchained — 
should rove free as fur. Freedom of speech, too, while disconnected with 
the disturbance of public bodies and the public tranquillity, or with 
personal slander, or blasphemy, or exhortations to violence, may be 
wild as the waves. Much of the steam in society here is let off by that 
vent, as a safety-valve, harmlessly, or without dangerous explosions ; 
but proceed to deeds, to force, to invoeationa to the actual commi^ion 
of crimes, to the public desecration of the laws and the destruction of 
order, and the whole aspect of the ease is changed, and punishment 
must be inflicted, or ruinous auarchy is inevitable. 

These last have always constituted a penal offence by the laws of the 
land ; and not by the fugitive slave laws merely, though the enforce- 
ment of these seems to have been the immediate occasion for most of 
the recent excitement and outbreaks. 

Eui, as a matter of fact, whether these laws be defective in form 
or censurable in operation, — be liked or disliked by many at the 
North, — is not the great inquiry for you or this Court, on the present 
occasion. That would be very material for us, if legislators, and con- 
vened to discuss a change of those laws. On the contrary, met to 
enforce them in a judicial capacity, our duty is to ascertain whether, 
in point of fact, the execution of them by the duly appointed officers 
has not been resisted by force, and this still advised to be repeated, 
and therefore should not, by our oaths, our duties, and the safety of 
society, be condignly punished. 

Nor is the question a matter of doubt whether slavery is not gen- 
erally wrong, since on that point, in New England, there is probably- 
only one opinion. But it ia, whether, where this institution is solemnly 
recognized to exist in some States by the constitution and acts of Con- 
gress, and must continue to he recognized, by the restoration of the 
fugitive, till those States choose to abolish it, or till the constitution 
and acta of Congress on this point are altered, any individual is justi- 
fied, and is to be left unpunished, for attacking violently the public 
functionaries, in order to prevent the due performance, on this matter, 
of their ofiieial obligations 1 

I would fain believe that many have eiTed on this fiom a want of 
due examination and discrimination, rather than mischievous designs. 
And I do not, therefore, deem it amiss, on this occasion, among other 
remarks, to attempt to soften any undue prejudices which might lead 
to further breaches of these laws, or render grand juries reluctant to 
punish attacks on them, when committed with brute force. 

Looking at the history of slavery in this country dispassionately, 
there will be found less excuse for error, even of opinion, as to the 
necessity of some provision on this delicate topic, if the North is to 
continue at all united with the South; and looking at this, and our 
imperative obligations at every hazard to sustain 3ie laws till duly 
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repealed, there is atill le^ excuse for error of conduct, for menacing 
denimcjatioiis, ancl, indeed, such violence as to overthrow order, and, 
by polluting the very sanctuary of justice with anarchy and crime, 
strike at the root of all organized society. 

- It is well known to most of you that, before our Kevolntion, the 
parent countiy had allowed African slaves to be introduced into all the 
colonies for purposes of labor, and had vindicated the moral right to 
do it — as has since been done by the celebi-ated proclamation of the 
King of Spain in 1817 — on the ground that most of them were 
already slaves, by capture in war and other calamities ; and that, by 
such a pureliaae, they were not deprived of liberty, but their existing 
bondage rendered less severe and less oppressive, and their condition 
more civilized, humane ajid enlightened, by Christian principles. But, 
without upholding the sufficiency of this excuse, it is certain that, when 
that great crisis arrived, our fathers found the institution fastened upon 
them, and in several instances agdnst their strenuous remonstrances ; 
and tJiey proceeded, therefore, to do with it what seemed the best in 
their power, under existing embarrassments. The Union was to be 
formed. The Union was, if possible, to be made perpetual. Nobody 
then doubted as to this, or the mutual forbearance and concessions on 
this delicate subject indispensable to insure cordial cooperation. 

Slavery existed then among most of the thirteen Provinces, 
althoagh the extent of it was much less at the North than the South. 
Yet, regardless of such differences, aJI united, heart, head and hand, 
in opposing the common enemy ; and, aft«r the close of the Eevolution, 
all again united in the same way to guarantee their common rights, by 
a common constitution, and a mutual compromise of opinions ob to the 
continuance of this institution by each, till each in its own independent 
and sovereign capacity might deem it safe to abolish it. The foreign 
slave-trade could be provided for without peril or encroachment, its 
abolition being within the control of the General Cfovernment as an 
affiir of foreign commerce. It was, therefore, regulated and virtually 
abolished, prospectively, in the constitution itaelf. But the institution 
of slavery in each State could be regulated only by itself, without 
making each a slave to the rest ; and could not at once and over the 
whole Union be voluntarily abandoned, mthout immment danger to 
life, liberty and properly, of the white population, by letting loose all 
the terrific furies of fiukticism, combined with extreme ignorance and 
batl passions. 

It happened in this way that the northern States earhest com- 
menced the extinguishment of slavery, the number in bondage there 
being fewer, and the measure therefore easier, and less exposed to dis- 
order. 

And the progress of emancipation, under the inevitable operation of 
free principles, steadily and quietly advanced south ; and, by means 
of colonization, still more rapidly ajid safely for all concerned, was on 
its beneficent march, and was returning to benighted Africa arts and 
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Christianity, instefwl of brutal ignorance, barbaxism and idolatry, 
when aiTested almost entii'oly by officious external interference, tend- 
ing, through servile insurrection thus excited, to cover ivith carnage 
and conflagration all the fitir fields of the South. 

The increased severities, necessary to prevent this and the raore 
seductive appliances interposed to cause escapes, coupled with an unex- 
pected judicial decision against the action of State magistrates on this 
subject, so augmented the fiigitives from labor as to require closer 
attention to the guarantees which had been provided in the constitu- 
tion itself, for the security of this kind of property, and the conse- 
quent amicable pei^otuity of the Union, as connected with it. 

Among other things, the constitution had declaimed, — article 4th, 
section 3d,— in these words, that "no person, held td service or labor 
in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on clajm of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due." In the opinion of some, 
this may not, in that great exigency, have been the wisest compromise, 
to insure the adoption of the constitution, and perpetuate the Union. 
But our fathers thought otherwise, and inserted this clause by a 
unanimous vote; and we, oui-selves, have voluntarily taken and retained 
to this moment the constitution, with this clause in it ; and, till duly 
altered, we can neither impair nor repudiate it, even by legislation, and 
much less by force, without infidelity to our duties and our oaths. 

Even earher than this provision, and in the ordinance of 1787, 
which is so celebrated for abolishing slavery within its limits, a like 
provision was introduced to restore fugitives fi'om labor to other por- 
tions of the Union. 

It deserves special notice, that the principle involved in this restora- 
tion, now so severely censured, seems then to have originated with 
Nathan Dane, the reputed author of that ordinance, — a New England 
man, and a foe to slavery. In 1789, too, by the provision as to this 
in the constitution, our fathers did not establ&h involuntary sei'vitude. 
As we have just seen, it had for several generations been esteblished 
here by others. Nor did they undertake to regulate the mtemal 
institutions of each other, by interference, founded on their own 
abstract notions of what was equal or right; but left to each State, in 
its due sovereignty, — as they diould and must, — the regulation of its 
own domestic concerns, witiiout setthng at all the grounds for or 
against the original legality of such property in men of any color or 
condition. They merely allowed it to be returned whence it came ; 
and, as the ordinance of 1787 had done before, gave assurance to 
deliver it up for that purpose. It is to eai-ry out thas plain constitu- 
tional duty, this provision wiiich we and our fiithera acceded to, and 
have sworn to fulfil, that the two acts of Congress were since passed, 
which are assailed of late by such severe censure, and which some of 
the community in this circuit most unfortuliately have been invoked. 
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and even induced, to resist with unwarrantalile violence. But how 
little ground exists for hiirsh or inflammatory opinions as to the origin 
of ttiese laws, and much less for opposition by force and riotous 
assaults on the ministers of the law while executing them, is very 
panifest from the whole history of the past, to which wo have just 
adverted. 

Without entoring into the question of abstract rights, but recognizing 
the propei-ty claimed by others elsewhere, in this class of persons, as 
is done through varioim pai'ts of the constitution, and solemnly 
engaging, as we have, to aid its restoration when escaping, we did 
only what the fraternal feelings of all lead them to do, without consti- 
tutional engagements and oaths, as to other froperty ; that is, to aid 
friends and neighbors in regaining it, if lost, should it escape info our 
boundaries. And if that property existed in the service of even a 
white minor child, or white apprentice, as it often does, it would be no 
less just and right to assist in its recovery, both at the South and the 
Korth, when appealed to by kindred blood and a kindred Union, 
the hopes of the future, and the common tri\imph and glories of the 
past. 

These reciprocal duties must also bo discharged by deeds, as well as 
words,— boldly, faithfiilly, with true loyalty to the Union, and not 
with evasion or procrastination. For, if the promise is kept only to 
the ear, and the pledges of the constitution not fulfilled honorably in 
acts to others, how can we stand erect, as a moral, honest and manly 
people, or expect that the benefits of that constitution will be con- 
tinued to oui'selves in other respects, ^ — to our numerous privileges 
under it as to our commerce and rights abroad as well as at home, 
and in war as well as in peace'? 

It is due to the occasion, and an act of justice to those who are sup- 
posed to be under erroneous impressions on this subject, to consider, 
beside the prejudices against it, some of the leading justifications which 
have been set up for the use of tumult and violence against the execu- 
tion of the constitution and laws concerning fugitives from labor. 

Some who resist these provisions attempt to exenso themselves 
under a very dangerous assumption in all cases for personal assaults, 
that they are clearly unconstitutional. I am not aware that they have 
been so pronounced hj any judicial tribunal, the final arbiter on 
most such questions. Nor do I propose, on this occasion, when no 
parties in interest are before me, to discuss that question. Beside 
this, a sufficient, and, I have no doubt, aatisfectory rme, exists already, 
for your guide upon it. The Supreme Court and the courts of sev- 
eral of the Statos, after tuU argument between parties, have held the 
act of 1793 to be constitutional ; and some of the latter, since the act 
of 1850 passed, have held the same concerning this ; and it is a well- 
aetHed prmeiple, too, that all laws are by courts and juri^ to be pre- 
sumed and treated as constitutional, till the contrary is shown, or is 
i by the judiciary. We could not transact business a single 
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day, without such a principle. You have, then, a plain rule, on this 
topic, for your inquiiies and decisions, still leaving all esceptiona on 
this ground hereafter to all parties in interest for further discussion 
and adjudication, where they may come before the courts for trial. 
Another ohjection urged against them is, that they are strange in 
character, contrary to puhlic opinion at the North, and for reasons 
like these may be disregarded. 

But, if these allegations were true as to their strange or unpopular 
character, the inference from them, justifying forcible resistance, is 
neither legal nor defensible. 

The chief exception under this head is, that at the hearing to send 
hack a fugitive, no trial by jury is had. But tl^e acts forbid no such 
ti-ial, nor is the trial for the escape, or for any rights connected with 
it, required by the law to be without a jury,^ but may be with one, 
wherever and whenever in like cases it is provided hy the constitution 
or the common law. It is left, by the practice under these acts, to be 
at the place where the escape or offence was committed, as is the tisnal 
practice in aU cases ; and the summary hearing to send back there a 
person escaped has been without a jury at that hearing, since the first 
records of the common law, and probably in every cirilized govem- 
ment of the known world. The acts of Congress, t»o, if wrong in any 
respect, are open to any proper modification on this or other points ; 
but there is nothing strange or unusual in them as they now stand. 
And on the States aflowing them — however unpopular in some places, 
and however open to future amendment — to he executed successfallj 
while the laws remain in force, depends, in my opinion, the continnanee 
of that constitution, and the sacred Union it has created. Public 
opinion, in a majority, in some large regions may have become poisoned, 
so as to continue to use violence, and justify it, in resisting the con- 
stitution and laws on this subject. If so,— which is not to be believed 
till demonstrated by results, — it will be diifieult, if not impossible, to 
succeed in punishing the offence throughout ; and then the Union will 
probably ere long fall asunder, and all the horrors of its dissolution 
must burst on our astonished gaze. 

But, if the case be yet only that of a amall minority, possessing snch 
views,— - if most of those who think badly of the law think as badly of 
violent resistance, — if a majority intend to offer no forcible opposition 
(it being so rash and hostile to the whole genius of our institutions, and 
to the reign of anj^ laws and constitutions on any subject), nor to 
permit audi opposition by others to go unpunished, — there is hope 
left. The republic will be saved. There still may be embarri^sments 
by unfortunate acts of State legislation, hut it is hoped not fatal errors. 

It is due to the present non-slayeholding States to say, that no cen- 
sure can be cast on them for desiring the limitation and extinguishment 
of slavery. But, when carrying these natural wishes into effect by 
legislation so far as regards their own States, the diiEcully has been 
for them to act only wiliin their own rightfiil powers, and not in con- 
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flict -with the spirit of their duties to the other States, the General 
Government, and the Union. 3?or, if legislating so as to prohibit any 
State officer in liis piivata capacity, or in a military station (owing 
duties, as is often if not always the case, to the General Government aa 
well as the State), from assisting to execute process ibr the restora- 
tion of fugitives, it iivould transcend all la'VTful measures in principle. 
The oharitahle constmction of t' ' " ' ' ' 



however, to be, that they intend to punisli State officers only when 
acting as such officers, and not as citizens; else they would most 
unhappily come in direct collision ivitli other and permanent acts of 
Congress, and cifizena relying on them, and refusing aid, would find 
themselves in a most perilous position. Mistakes on iJiis subject some- 
times arise from not distinguishing that a State oificer, who holds his 
commission from the State, and is accountable to it, may not bo obliged 
fo perform official duties for the General Government, from which he 
holds no commission ; whereas a citizen and officer, sa a citizen, owes 
allegiance and duties to both governments, and neither can exonerate 
him from what is due to the other; but when each commands, the 
reqmsitions of the Genei-al Government are high^t, or paramount. 
Indeed, in olden times, the straight-forwaa-d good faith of our fiithers, 
it is beheved, in eveiy State in New England, imposed an oath on 
every officer, which is still taken, — however fulfilled by some, — to sup- 
port the constitution and the Union. I cannot believe, therefore, that 
the legislative officers of any State have anywhere been so forgetful of 
fraternal feehng in our fraternal Union, as not only, by legisktion, to 
refuse its prisons for constitutional purposes, and to punish its judicial 
officers for aiding the General Government, or to punish the owners of 
fijgitives for arresting and regaining their services, but to punish, and 
understamdingly mean to punish, the citizen or mihtia-man, as such, 
for obeying the commands of the marshal to assist in the semce of 
judicial precepts. This can liardly be credited as to any State com- 
posing a part of this very government and its Union, and, by its Eep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress, aiding to pa^ these very laws 
for marshals, and to appoint and regulate this very marshal in all his 
official duties, and under the constitution also aiding to discipline, arm 
and govern, this very militia, aad their use to help execute laws when 
resisted. And how unnecessary or inconsistent would be the provision 
in the constitution itself to restore fugitives, and in the acts of Con- 
gress to hold marshals liable for escapes and rescues, provided they 
had not the right to command from all citizens necessary assistance ! 
And who compose their posse comiiatus, — who can tiiey resort to 
for aid, — but the people of each Disti-ict or State 1 — a people who 
belong to the government of the Union aa well as to a State, and who 
are often operated npon directly and individually by that government. 
And if each State can in this way legally exonerate its people from 
obedience to the summons of the marshal, what becomes of the 
supremacy of the laws of the Union 1- and how exposed, on this princi- 
VOL. ri. 31 
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pie, is every sacred and invalualile right enjoyed by you and others, 
under the wing of our Union ! Congress provided, the very first year 
of its existence, that every marshal " shall have power to command 
all necessary assistance in the exeaiiion of his duty." (1 Stat, at 
L. 87 ; 2T section of aot of Sept. 24th, 1789.J And if the statute 
of a State provide that whoever gives this assistance in a slave case 
shall be pnnished, a State might just as properly attempt to esoneratfl 
its citizens from all obedience to the General' Governinent, — even 
fixjni serving as militia, on the orders of the president to repel a mur- 
derous invasion of your coast, or to help execute the laws against 
pirates who plunder your cai'goes, or murderers of your sons on the 
ocean, or the wretched felons who wilfully cast away your ve^els, or 
mutiny against your officers, in .the lonely wastes of the Atlantic or 
Pacific. 

The only other justification for violent resistance to these laws and 
the constitution, which has coine under my notice, is, that conscience, 
or a "higher law" than these, disapprove of them. 

But, if they do, they will, if enlightened, alike disapprove of sedi- 
tion, riots, and violence against the laws made by a majority, till 
repealed by a majority, or till quietly pronounced unconstitutional by 
the judiciary. It is this compact which must not be violated, or ^ 
contracts may be treated with perfidy. It is no justification, that we 
dislike the compact or laws : else ail compacts or laws, disliked, as 
many are, on one point or another, might be violated with impunity. 
In such cases in our politicai system, it is obvious that obedience is a 
duty, till a majority agree to changes ; and an enlightened conscience 
teaches that, when obedience can be rendered no longer by a minority, 
they should withdraw &om such a compact and government, rather 
than oppose it with tumult and violence. A distinguished statesman 
(Bolinghroke) has said that " our obligation to submit to the civil law 
is a principal paragraph in the natural law." Christianity and the 
Bible, too, instruct all consciences to obey the existing la^ra till 
repealed, unless resorting to a revolution, which is exposed to prosecu- 
tions for treason, and never justifiable, except under oppressions intol- 
erable, and not otherwise remediable, — almost impossible in a govern- 
ment like ours, which these opponents have adopted, if not helped to 
make, in which they are fully represented, and which a majority can 
peacefully change at the ballot-boxes. How very different is such a 
case from that between Great Britain and her colonies when our 
Revolution took place ; and how is the ground for any resort to vio- 
lence wholly overturned, and nothing left to justify rash and bloody 
insurrection ! 

Look to another consequence of this docti-ine of a higher and uncon- 
trolled law to each citizen, in a government of regulated control am 
fixed laws. Each will then l^ve his own law for everything fo, 
himself, —which is the state of nature, with no government but that of 
the strongest, with a despotism by mere foi-ce, with constant war and 
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die mlserablG anarchy where, aa a saga«iora divine once said on another 
occasion as'^assinition ■?vill become the Kw with one lobbeij the law 
with inothei liiot with anothei tyianny and unbiiclled power with 
others 

Recollecfc, too amidst ill other consi lentions thit if these vio- 
lent conraes are msistedon eicn to i dissolution of the Unon, the 
abettors of it do not thereby abolish sla^eiy, but leave the South free 
and independent fe> perpetuate the institution forever, and gam to the 
North thereby merely the loss of their trade, and perhaps border wars 
more atrocious and bloody than the worst of antiquity. 

A statement of these things is repeated, in order to place the sub- 
ject-matter of the recent outrages, and some of the apologies for them, 
in their true light. And I beg leave to assure you, it is done more 
in sorrow than anger, and gives quite as much pain to the bench as it 
can to those who may feel that they have been exposed to reproach 
merely by the occurrence among them of these forcible outbrealts, in a 
manner so alien to New England habits and education, and so unUke 
its iKual patriotism and religious respect for law and order, as, by the 
blessing of Providence, to show on its very fece a different parentage. 

But, to wipe off entirely any stigma from the mass of the community 
on this account, it behooves all the innocent, like good men and true, 
to stand forth in the light of heaven, and, under their duties and oaths 
to their Maker and their country, to assist in punishing offenders ; and 
thts, it is hoped, preventing a repetition of misconduct so flagrant as 
in principle to pervert the whole administration of the laws, and over- 
turn the very foundations of social order. 

Tour attention is nest invited to some other offences, connected with 
those already described, in relation to this unfortunate subject, but 
which depend on general principles, or on statutes passed long ago, 
touching other duties to the General Grovemmeut and its officers; and 
yet have been trampled on indiscriminately and wantonly, in oi-der to 
defeat the fugitive slave law, and without any pretence whatever that 
they are unconstitutional. 

These belong to two leading divisions. One is, aiding, abetting, or 
counselling any act in opposition to the arrest or helping the escape of 
any prisoner, whether fugitive from labor or not. Another is, an 
assault or murder committed on a puhHc officer who has a fugitive 
from labor or any other prisoner in charge ; or committed in aiding an 
escape, or in resistmg an arrest by violence. 

It is high time the commumty were undeceived on this subject. 
The law looks through all devices, and ajl cobweb disguises, in order 
to reach real guilt; and though one screens himself by absence, or 
dares not openly participate in the violence be recoromends to others, 
yet he is often more culpable than the apparent actor in evil, and riiust 
be rigidly held answerable for his misbehavior. ■ He is usually well 
informed, and more rraponsible in property than his ii'^truments or 
victims, the ignorant and fenatical. He is often one that, by good 
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advice, would posaesa great power to influenco tlio masses to sustain 
law and order ; and ivho, by tia more elevated condition in Bociety, is 
looked up to as a model or oracle, and could thus strengthen the bul- 
warks of property and good government. Let such men, then, be 
made to respond to the full estent of their moral and legal delinquen- 
cies in these matters ; ivhile otiiers, less intelligent, and clearly excited 
to wrong and misled by them, receive more sympathy. Such ill- 
starred advisers load the gun which they themselves nave not the 
courage fo discharge, but persuade others, less intelligent and respons- 
ible, to fire at the public officers ; and these others thus become 
exposed to be shot down hy the officers in return, while the advisers 
keep out of the way, and seek, by phygica.1 inaction, to shelter them- 
selves from injury. 

Yet every drop of blood thus shed will cry from tho ground to 
Heaven for vengeance on those who advised and urged the wretched 
fugitives into forcible resistance to the laws. It will be noticed that I 
speak not now against free discussion of abstract questions, or of men, 
or measures, or of opinions, retained in the author's desk; nor even of 
opinions publicly expressed, that violent r^istance is lawful, but 
expressed without advice and solicitation to carry them into effect ; — 
I am not treating of these. 

But suppose that some reformer, over-zealous and inconsiderate, 
exhorts such resistance, and that the butchery of the ministers of the 
law be actually attempted : it may be advised from the side-walk to 
a crowd, or in the thronged forum, or even from the profaned pulpit, 
or behind the press, scattering firebi-ands and death to the four winds 
of heaven, and the ignorant or dependent rush forward to do the 
bloody deed, and on the steps of the very altar of justice. Can we act 
like rational beings, or uphold law and order a single hour, when thus 
in tribnlation, unless the former are punished, as well as the latter 1 

AgEun, as another illustration, that none can fell to comprehend, 
suppose that your enemy advise and exhort a weak-minded dependant 
to apply the midnight torch to yonr dwelling-house; that "wife, 
children, and sacred home," perish before your eyes, being unable to 
save anything from the flames except your own life; — is not the 
exhorter to tms punishable for the horrid arson 1 

I give it to yon, then, in charge, gentlemen, as an illustration of 
this topic, that, by the common law, "if A advises B to till another, 
and B does it in the absence of A, (now) B is principal, and A is 
accessory, in the murder." (4 Bl. 6.) If A, after so advising, is 
present at the murder, he is even a principal. 

This is a part of the great, jurisprudence which our fathers acted on, 
and claimed as their birthright. 

Descending into details, the counsel for the government will, of 
course, advise you, when cases arise, if the offence are so committed, 
as to manner and place, as not to be open to prosecution before this 
particular court, whose jurisdiction is in gome respeete limited. So 
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where an offender cannot be prosecuted as an accessory here, but only 
as principal, though ho may be an accessory at common law, or in a 
State court. 

The otber class of offence, by principaJs rather than accessories, 
and which are most likely to happen in connection vrith the fugitive 
slave law, deserves a little further notice. 

Murder is the prominent one ; but, under our system of mixed gov- 
eruraent, it ia generally io be prosecuted in the State court, though we 
have undoubted cognizance of it when committed in any building or 
place exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United States, as well 

The other offence most hkely to occur and he punishable here in the 
prineipala is, obstraetion or resistance to the service of process, though 
it may be without killing or murder. This, as early as 1790 (Stat. 
April 30th), was made punishable by fine not exceeding $300, and 
imprisonment not heyond twelve months ; and is highly penal, inde- 
pendent of any provision in the fugitive slave law punishing a rescue. 
No matter if ^e resistance be to a process from a judge, rather thaii 
a court of the United States. Washington, Justice, says (3 Wash. 
0. C. 137), "If such a resistance is not an offence, for which a per- 
son can be prosecuted, it is better that all the criminal law be struck 
out of the statute-book, as it is there only to show the debility of the 
government. No man can be brought for trial before the court with- 
out process ; and if he can resist it with impunity, he cannot be brought 
at all ; and he may resist every law of the United States with safety." 
No matter, also, what precept, mesne or final, — no matter what the 
ground of it, civil or criminal, — no resistance to the ministers of the law, 
uo derogation from its quiet majesty and rule, even by threats of vio- 
lence, much more by blows, are to be tolerated. (1 Stat, at L. 117 ; 
U. States V. Lovery, 2 Wash. G. C. 169 ; U. Stat^ v. Lukins, 
3 Wash. C. 0. 3-35.) Men must take heed to their duties, as well as 
rights. They must, too, weigh well their dangers. Kemember that 
the officers of the law are empowered to resist the attacks of rioters on 
them, to produce an escape when in the execution of any legal process, 
even unto death. Every rioter thus places himself out of the protec- 
tion of the government he is resisting. He becomes an outlaw, and 
may be shot down with impunity by those he is wickedly assiuhng. 
(4 BI. C. 179, 180; 1 Hale, P. C. 494; 1 Hawk, P. C. 71.) 

Little could many of those recently opposing the officers of justice 
know their own danger, and that their lives had been spared only by 
the clemency or incredulity of those they attacked ; and little did they 
dream that, if their own attempts at resistance were accompanied by 
tlie death of those they opposed, they would probably have to expiate 
the offence against society and the laws, like wretched felons, on the 
gallows ! 

Let all remember, beside this, that, nearly twenty years ago, it was 
made highly penal by Congress, on general principles, and with no 
VOL. II. 31* 
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this aubjectj for any person, " by threats or fevor," 
to "endeavor to influence, intimidate or impede," any officer of the 
United States, in any conJrt thereof, " in the discharge of duty," or to 
attempt, in like way, to iinpede " the due administration of justice 
therein." 

Though this act looks probably to doings ia court as its chief object, 
yet it may be quite broad enough to cover a case which takes place in 
a court-room, during an adjournment, with the express design to defeat 
the due administration of justice, by a rescue of a prisoner, pending his 
trial. (4 Stat, at Large, 488, act of March 2d, 1831.) 

I shall now, gentlemen, part mtli this unpleasant subject, which, it 
ia hoped, you wil! beheve nothing could have tempted me to discuss, 
except an imperative sense of official duty. K I have idded you, as I 
shoiJd, in a fair execution of the laws connected with it, — if I have 
softened any prejudices against those laws, so as to prevent violence, 
and misrule, and utter disunion, — if I have enabled you to do any 
more good in your intercoui-se with society, by placing these laws in 
their true light, and discouraging the indulgence of such hostility to 
them &3 to make good citizens hklt or falter in their duty to assist to 
execute them while unrepealed, and discoura^ng also philanthropy, 
however amiable under proper circumstances, jf it is to he exercised 
here at the peril of the public peace, and the expense of others, and 
the risk of bloodshed and anarchy, — I have accomplished all my inten- 
tions, or even hopes. In truth, gentlemen, we all must feel, in our 
cool moments, without the aid of precedents or labored reasoning, that 
all constitutional laws passed by the General Government must be 
enforced, or it ceases to govern, — it is virtually overturned; and the 
Union connected with it becomes, in principle, dissolved. In such a 
caae, likewKC, there is substituted for the sanctity of law and order, 
when a mob triumphs and goes unpunished, the government of a mob ; 
the sword of justice is -wrested from her grasp, and wielded by a mob ; 
the spirit of misrule and rebellion is substituted ; the tumultuous vio- 
lence and anarchy of human passions, freed from legal restraint, and 
stimulated by plunder or revenge, are substituted ; and, though we 
all may deprecate the necessity of calling on the militia or army to 
protect the laws, and vindicate their reign, yet they are far safer than 
the Bivay of an infuriated mob, and must be invoked to assist in execut- 
ing the laws, if needed, rather than let the sun of the republic go down 
in the clouds and blood of rebel insubordination. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, feeling, as I am aware you do, that this 
government was made or adopted by yourselres, and not forced on 
you by tyranny, — that it must be sustained by yourselves, through a 
foithful administration of the laws, till a majority choose to alter them, 
or else the bayonet will be the only other resort against inevitable 
anarchy,— I improve this occasion to exhort you to continue firm and 
united in standing by peace, order, the constitution, the laws, and our 
holy Union. 
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And, liisiagreeable as it may be to yo\i or me, if any of our fellow- 
eitizeDs have, under sudden and misguided impulses, offended against 
the public safety of everything dear to us, by ruinous attempts — I 
might almost say treasonable attempts — to overturn parts of the con- 
stitution iteelf, as irell as some of the laws, and violently obstniet their 
administration, — painful, if we must visit on them exemplary punish- 
ment, — yet it is, in my view, not only indispensable, to secure the 
sovereign reign of the laws, but to pi-event all the beauties and glories 
of our beloved Union from being scattered in fragments over a ruined 
country, by the parricidal hands of some of its own children. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE v. DANIEL 11, COEEY, ON AN INDICT- 
MENT I'OE THE MUEDEB OF MK8. MATILDA NASH* 



Ebb this the jury ai'ti miiiouhtedlj' aivai-e that they liold in their 
haiicla the hfe of a fellow-being. 

Whether that life should be destroyed, or should be left unharmed, 
is the question to be decided. Aquestion interesting to the public, — 
deeply interesting to the affectionate Trife and tender children of the 
pmoner, — and, to that unfortunate being himself, the most momenta 
oos question this side of the eternal world. 

The decision of it would probably soon restore him to all the 
endearments of life, and extend the brief probation allotted him for 
repentance and hope; or it will send hira at once — sane or insane, 
guilty or innocent — to meet the solemnities of eternity. 

He did not stand there to deny they possessed this alarming power 
over ? fellow-creature, — erring mortals as we all were; though the 
light to .take life in this wayhad been denied by theologians, jurists, 
and, indeed, by the established codes of some whole communities. It 
may be wiser, it is surely safer, to imprison for life. But our laws 
have not yet abolished capital punishment in all cases ; and, conse- 
quently, an tillu^on had heen made to this consideration only to warn 
them Mat, in a question about taking life from the prisoner,— the very 
charge against him as to another, — they are in the exercise of 
a power where any mistake against the accused, whether accidental or 
designed, can never be corrected after he has passed that " bourn 
whence no traveller returns," — a power beyond any other in raagm- 
tude they may ever exercise, from their ei-adles to their coffins. 

* Argument at tho term of tho Saperior Court of Judioatnre, holden at Keene, 
County of Cheshire, on. tha 1st Tuesday of October, 1830. Exported by Hon. Joe] 
Porter. Verdict, acquittal on the groiuid of inssmity. 
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Hence, by the principles both of law and common sense, a jury 
cannot conTJct of a capital offence unless the guilt is clear; unless a 
wicked heart is manifested, and the offender has the possession of his 
mental faculties so as to be a proper subject of punishment, for either 
reformation or example. Hence, all doubts are to operate in his 
behalf,— all presumptions are in Im favor. And, if a conviction takes 
place in violation of these principles, the juiy themselves become 
accessory to a judicial murder; they profane their own oaths, in the 
presence of God, to decide only accoiiling to law and the evidence, 
and the whole trial becomes a mockery and a curse. Admit that an 
adherence to these principles may sometimes lead to the escape of the 
guilty. But remember they are the only principles which can shield 
9ie innocent. The lives of you — of all of us — depend on their pres- 
ervation; and it is better that many should escape capital punishment 
here, if guilty, than that the safegnanfe of society should all be pros- 
trated. The humblest, as well as tlie highest, is intrenched around 
hy these principles; and if any are improperly rescued by their 
operation, they still, not only can be punished hereafter, — but here, 
even here, they can-y about them the worm of conscience that never 
dies, and commence on earth the sufferings of that hell which the 
guilty must always endure. 

Look at the deplorable condition of the prisoner in another respect, 
if you do not most solemnly and rigidly adhere to these principles in 
his fiivor. 

He is poor, ignorant, and almcet friendless, and in such circum- 
stances appears before you alone, in a contest with two hundred and 
fifty thousand people, Uie whole population of the State ; add to this 
the wealth of the State, its intelligent and active officers, and the 
alarming fiict that you yourselves, as well as the bench, are all, in 
theory, arrayed {gainst him in aid of the prosecution, or among the 
prosecutors. This is not mentioned in tiie tone of complaint, but 
only of caution. Eecollect, also, the prejudices and prepo^essions to 
be guarded against from other sources. All the sympathies and 
better feelings of our nature have been roused against this wretched 
being. An aged female was destroyed at noon-day, without provoca- 
tion. Her afflicted relatives, her own blood, cried for vengeance. 
Bumor was busy with her thousand tongues, and her ten thousand 
falsehoods, attempting to mingle even masonry and antimasonry in the 
boihng cauldron ; and, amidst all this excitement, it may be added, 
more in sorrow than in anger, that the press itself has been affected; 
and the very types stained with gall. 

Is it a matter of surprise, that, under all these circumstances, this 
miserable man has already been tried and hung at half the firesides in 
the county ? 

Do wo complain of this ? — Pai', very far otherwise! On the evidence 
before them, he has been rightfully hung. On the evidence before the 
community, they have been rightfully agitated. 
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On the evidence rumored, you, and al! of us, would have been 
marble-hearted and base, not to have wished his apprehension and 
trial. It is praise, and not censure, to the community and its officers, 
that he ia before you. He has been rightfully arrested ; rightfully 
immured within the damp walls of a prison, for many months ; right- 
fully arrfugned here, and, it is hoped, on the law and the new evidence 
now before you, and before the public, will be rightfully tried, and 
rightfully acquitted. 

It is consoling, and creditable to humanity, that truth biiould thus 
overtake error, however late; that if error should start, as she often 
does, with the speed of the pestilence, truth should, ere long, fol- 
low, lite health, with healing in his wings. 

This public trial has wisely been provided for by our laws, with a 
view to correct any delusions, to remove prejudices, and evince to all, 
as has been evinced to this large audience, the real circumstances of 
that lamented occurrence which has placed this unfortunate man at 
the criminal bar of his country. On a little reflection, you will find 
that, -wretched as he is, even he, as well as the deceased, ia entitled to 
some little consideration. 

He is, at least, a human being, like the rest of us. He has civil 
rights, like others ; he should be fortified and saved from injustice, by 
the law, as well as others ; he has, likewise, some relatives to suffer, 
—children to love and protect; and, poor and friendless as he is, in 
some respects, is biased with one fellow-being— a wife — who has 
hung over his destiny like a ministering angel, and endured and per- 
formed more to save him than what has immortaUzed many a heroine 
of romance. She — they — lament as sincerely as you do the unhappy 
occurrence which ended in the death of Mrs. Nash. 

They ask of you no other treatment of him, under all the circum- 
stances, than you yourselves would expect, in a like case. They only 
implore you to guard against any hasty or delusive impressions, that 
might, regardless of strict law and evidence, hurry a being, of the 
same immortal hopes, and fears, and perils, with yourselves, suddenly 
and unpreparedly, perhaps, to the bar of his Gtod. 

They hold up before you, in the recoi-ds of criminal jurisprudence, 
numerous cases where mistakes have occurred, under such excite- 
ments, and where juries have thus, themselves, unlawfully imbrued 
their own hands in blood, and embittered their future lives with the 
deepest remorae and horror. 

This is not the language of mere counsel. History and legal 
reports are full of cases of the most fatal, deplomble, and irremedi- 
able mistaltes. 

One of the ablest writers on medical jurisprudence expresses his 
strong convictions that even many insane pi-isoners — the very case, 
as we contend, of our wretched client — have, from the subtlety of 
such complaints, and the precipitancy or prejudice of juries,' — that 
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many such have been sent, untimely, -vfrongfully, barbaroualy, into the 
eternal world. 

"There is no Bpeciea of moduese " sajaMire, "which, bo mnclideaervea lie atten- 
tion of tlie phjsioiaiis, and the juriala, as mania loiffloui deliriuia. It has brought 
to the soaSbld many deplorable viotima, Ytbn merited compassion, rather tJian puu- 
islimeut." (X Beck's Med, Jur. 371.) 

We know that in this civilized age, and in this humane community, 
such will be your deliberate impressions, such your mature inclina^ 
tions ; and that, having those cautions which the duty of counsel 
mates proper, and the excitement of this case demand, we can safely 
and coolly proceed to the investigation of the principles and facts 
involved in the issue before yon. 

Were we not conscious that we could thus proceed, all must see, 
that little would be the regard you must cherish for the charactflr of 
your countty, as well as for your individual selves, and great would 
be the reproach over all the civilized world cast upon the noble insti- 
tution of the trial hj jury. The panel would otherwise become a 
mere sewer, through which should run, and fester, and corrupt, all the 
passions, prejudices and violence of society, without the purifying 
and prraerving influence of all those glorious principles of equal law 
which our ancestors bled to secure, which have made our country a 
name and a praise in the earth, and which are now receiving the 
imitation of twenty-five millions of freemen in France. 

This has helped to restore to their flag the two colors symbolic of 
jnsfiee and truth; and will lead you, from duty as well as pride, to 
uphold the reputation of all our free institutions, and to publish to 
the world that the motto of your own State seal — -Jiat justitia ruU 
ccelum — is not empty verbiage, but a security for the triumph of 
truth, the adminlsteation of perfect justice to the weakest citizen, 
whatever of clamor or excitement may at first have interposed, to 
warp and mislead. 

This security has hitherto been the boast of American juries, — this 
ia now the glory of a jury trial in every free country ; and this leads 
us, in confidence, to place our lives in your hands, ai^d to ask and 
hope, for the prisoner, — from God aad his country, — a safe deliver- 
ance. 

He then appealed to the jury in relation to the sanity of mind, and 
malice aforethought, whether, after the full exhibition of the circum- 
stances attending the transaction, the counsel for the State might not 
have done well to relieve the unhappy prisoner from any further peril 
and defence. He did not, as his counsel, expect to be called on to 
address them. He regretted the necessity. But if, as we were left 
to infer, public opinion was still unsettled, — if the prosecuting officer 
still doubted,— it was proper, however painful, to examine the case in 
detail, and have a verdict pronounced upon its character. 
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The general ingredienta of the crime are, — tho killing of a human 
being, by a person of sane mind, iritli malice aforethought. 

The first inquiry, and one which aeemed involved in the very defi- 
nition of murder, was the sanity of the prisoner. 

This was not his sanity at the time of the trial, nor any time pre- 
cedent to the killing, but at the moment of the supposed offence. In 
this inquiry, the causes of the alleged insanity were immaterial, — 
though they would properly come under consideration in another 
branch of the investigation, — but we now are only to ascertain whether 
insanity existed on Saturday, the ISth of June. 

It would, after the development during the last two days, be hardly 
too strong to say, that any hstencr who still retained reasonable doubts 
that it did exist was open to a suspicion that he himself was, in some 
degi'ee, insane. 

One prominent feature in insanity is, the cherishing opinions and 
peribrmmg acts entirely different from the rest of mankind, in relation 
to certain subjects. 

Now, let me ask each member of the jury if, on the 13th of June, 
a neighbor had entered his house, and informed him that, at noon-day, 
and not under the cover of darkness,^that, on a helpless female and 
a friend, and not on an equal or an enemy,— -that, without any pre- 
vious quarrel or grudge, aad not on a dispute and in revenge, — mat, in 
a public highway, before a living witness, and without subsequent 
flight or concealment, — an attack like this had been made, terminating 
m death, by a man educated among us, and hitherto of a moral and 
reli^ous character, — is there one wlio would not answer at once, " the 
man must have been insane " 1 

Under such general considerations and impressions, made by the 
evidence on the part of the Stato alone, he did not believe that any 
human ingenuity could remove all reasonable doubts as to the pris- 
oner's sanity. 

With this settied belief, therefore, the ease would there have been 
left by the prisoner's counsel, without calling a single witness, or utter- 
ing a single syllable in argument, had it not been an issue of life or 
death, involving to the accused everything temporal ; and had it not 
been due to him and his relatives, as well as the pubhc, that the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, should go forth to the 
world, on this final and interesting investigation. When we descend to 
pai'ticulars for the purpose of deciding on his sanity at the time of the 
killing, it is indispensable to carfy with iis correct notions concerning 
what constitutes insanity. 

It may exist from birth, or for only a single day ; it may extend to 
all subjects, or only one ; it may arise from physical or moral causes ; 
it may have been induced bj an evil or good course of life;— and yet, 
if it exists, the subject of it cannot be punished for acta committed 
under its influence. So far as that influence extends, he is not an 
accountable being ; lie can neither control his body or his mind by 
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reasonable and moral considerations ; he is a mere machine of bones 
and muscles ; and the punishment of such a person, for such an act, 
can neither reform nor intimidate, and would indicate a species of 
barbarism and ferocity utterly derogatory to this enlightened age. 

Such a person cannot, in flie common acceptation of language, pos- 
sess the other ingredient in murder — maJiee aforethoaght. But the 
acte, to be criminal, must be done under the influence and dominion 
of malice, instead of insanity ; there must have been mind and sense, 
steeped iu wickedness — mala mens — mah animo. The oiTender, in 
this case, must have had a heart deliberately and fiitally bent on mis- 
chief, and must have done, as the great poet of nature expresses him- 
self on another oecasioa, to an offender — 

" Tlion Iiid'st a ttotiaand da^era in tliy thoughts, 
IVhicIt thon hast iThetted ou thy stouj heart, 
To stab at half au hour of my life." 

But here existed neither hati'ed, anger or revenge, before the fiital 
occurrence ; but perfect haimony and esteem. 

[Mr. W. here dewuled and oommenleil on the cases of HadBeld, of Gi-eeniYtwd and 
others, to Bhow the nature and operation of pariial derangement ; and how perfectly 
rational the subject of this malady might appear on some occasions, and on some 
paHicniiu'S, when under the highest degree of insanity upon other occasions and 
aVaer pavHculars.] 

So inscrutable is this calamity, that the reasoning powers on most 
subjects often remained in gi-eat perfection, but the disorder was 
evinced, as Locke once remarted, only in the assumption of false 
premises. It could sometimes be ti'aced to special causes, and 
sometimes not; but, its existence once shown, the exemption from 
liability began, whatever may have been the cause, and whemer clearly 
known or unknown. Though physicians cannot always fathom its 
origin, nor tell what pai't of the brain, if any part, is ^ected under 
its influence, yet certain circumstances, both physical and moral, 
are found most likely to produce derangement, and certain indications 
of ite existence have been ascertained and settled from the earhest 
ages. To these we shall refer more fully than might othenvise be 
necessaiT, in order that the jui-y may be satisfied that they are not 
conjured up for the present occasion, by either the industry or inge- 
nuity of counsel. 



Thus, we see that the chief physical causes of this msdady are 
hereditary predisposition, paralytic attacks, epilejffiy, and injuries on 
the head, — causes, every one of which, except the second, are clearly 
proved to have existed in the present case. 

The father and sister have been proved, h^ sundry witnesses not 
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attempted to be contradicted, to liave been insane for many years ; 
suddenly changing their appearance and conduct, avoiding society, 
neglecting their business, cherishing novel and irrational ideas, and 
treated and -wat^jhed over by their relatives as if deranged. The 
epileptic fits are proved likewise, not only by the brother, but by 
Whitney and Dort, and even by Oummingaj one of the swiftest wit- 
nesses on the part of tbe prcsecution. 

The falls, severe and frequent, are proved by the brother and son ; 
and the last one, combined with excessive physical labor (another 
phj^ical cause mentioned in the books, and proved by the two young 
women), we shall attempt to show, by and hy, waa the immediate 
precursor of the settled derangement under which, in about nine days 
afterwards, the deceased was destroyed. 

It is an established rule in philosophy, not to seek for new and 
doubtful causes of certain effects where sufficient ones have already 
been shown to exist ; and it is an equally well established rule in law, 
not to seek and impute evil causes for acts where innocent ones can be 
found. But here, though we fix beyond cavil numerous and adequate 
causes for insanity of a character physical and entirely innocent, the 
State, instead of contradicting one of them by evidence, compasses 
heaven and earth to discover proof of some new and criminal cause, 
like intemprance, or deny entirely the insanity which these causes 
were so likely to produce, and which we contend they did produce. 
It was an insanity most manifest and incontrovertible, — not pretended 
now for the first time, not counterfeited since the killing, but believed 
the day before the killing by those who examined him ; an insanity 
which, whether breaking out on certain occasions from certain causes 
at former periods or not, had at least Tisited its unhappy victim for 
nine days previous to this lamented event ; an insanity, without a par- 
ticle of evidence that he had, for weeks before its commencement, 
drank a drop of ardent spirit ; an insanity that continued during the 
whole nine days, without the least proof of intemperance within 
the time, except on a single occasion, and that the very day after the 
insanity began, and eight days before the killing ; an insanity which, 
the day before the killing, had become so established and violent as 
to induce the &mily to send for medical aii, — and, after the arrival of 
the physician, and by his advice, to draw up and direct a paper to the 
selectmen of the town, alleging the derangement of this unfortunate 
man, and invoking them to interfere and secure him. There can be 
no mistake about the uncontrollable strength or truth of this last evi- 
dence. It remains in writing. It was not made after the occasion, 
or for the occasion. It admits of neither coloring nor weakening ; 
and, if the public authorities, as was their duty, had seasonably inter- 
fered, the calamity which we all deprecate would have been prevented. 
Delays are emphatically dangerous, in such cases. 

[Mr. W. here read, from the American Juriat, the following eztraot from the Bos- 
ton Meiioal and Sargioal Jovirnal ;] 

TOL. n. 32* 
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' ' We are satJsfieiJ that the amouut of care hestoired. ia, in many inetiuieea, wholly 
insufficient, aixd that great liazards are frequently incurred &oni indulging the nadon 
that the subjects of this (lelirium ace altogether harmless. Thei'e are two rules, in 
regard to pei-sona in this sitaatjoa, which ought to be ligidly adhered to ; one, that 
they be never aufiered to go abron^ alone ; and, secondly, that they should never be 
left ill the care of t^roale relatives. That both these preeautions are often neglected 
■ffith impunity, we are well aware ; but Ihis by no means disproves the existenoo of 
the danger ; and the occorrenae, in a aingle inatimce, of the horrible oonscquenoea 
above related, aSbrds a warning which we hope will net be diarega^ed." (Am. 
Jurist, Ho. 5, p. 19.) 

There seems sometlimg almost providential in visiting on tlie fomily 
of Daniel Nash the misfortune that might have been averted by liia 
carrying this writing to the selectmen, as he was recLuested to do, on 
the morning of the mal ocenrrenee. 

It is tmnecessaiy to dwell longer on the physical causes of insan- 
ity, and the evidence, a priori, of tlieir existence in otir unfortunate 
client. Had we proved none of them, hut still have shown moral 
causes enough, or had we shown neither, hut still have proved plenary 
indications of insanity at the time of the killing, it would have 
sufficed. Not only ia it difficult to trace out the origin of this disease, 
hut the causes of it may lie dormant for years ; the predisposition 
may remain till the last sands of life, before any accident may ocenr 
to call them into activity. The seeds of this, as well as of some 
other disorders, may lie in the system, like some seeds in the earth, 
many years, before they vegetate and bear baneful fruit. 

In the discovery of the truth in this case, ive have received no aid 
from the prisoner. Whether he be now sufficiently recovered to aid 
us or not, he certainly has shown no disposition to do it ; and though 
his mind is doubtless in a less excited state than it was a year ago, 
never has been witnessed greater apathy and indifference than has 
been shown by him concerning his destiny. Not an individual of this 
large audience, for the last three days, has evinced so much uncon- 
cern ; aod, to all appearance, even now, punishment would have no 
more effect upon him than on the beasts that perish. He is much 
more entitled to compassion and protection tban to severity. Even sav- 
ag€s shield their lunatics and idiots, from a principle of superstitious 
reverence, which seems happily ordained as a substitute for civiliza- 
tion ; and to indulge the thought, for a moment, that we should be l^s 
humane, less charitable, than Indians, would be to stigmatize our 
people most wrongfully. 

Whether, as a cause of insanity, the use of ardent spirit to excess, 
in some former years, may or may not have operated in some degree 
in this cage, it is neither legal nor reasonable to inquire. 

More than half the male lunatics, in many of our hospitals, have 
been made so chiefly by intemperance. But are they any the less 
lunatics'? and are they any the more to be punished for acts done 
while lunatics 1 

Such a doctrine would be most novel and dangerous, and inhuman ; 
and would lead, in every defence of insanity, to an investigation of 
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the cause ; and if it was gaming, bad apeeulations in trade, wrong 
religious notions, or intemperance, there would in each be error, 
and hence the insanity no defence in law. Push the argument 
further, and every adviser to any wrong, whether by precept or 
example, and which wrong caused insanity, would make the adviser 
aJso answerable for every crime, however enormous, committed by 
the inaane pei'son. 

In such a complex inquiry, we might all need the pardoning power 
here, as well as hereafter, to escape condign or capital punishment. 

Let us, then, advei-t a moment to the special indications of a deranged 
mind, aa laid down by the soundest writers ; and afterwards review the 
evidence, to ascertain if any of them appeared at and about the time 
of the tilling of the deceased. 

Should we, in the end, find nineteen out of twenty of the usual indi- 
cations existing here, it is viun to cherish, for a moment, the harsh, 
the absurd and unlawfu! noijon, that he can be convicted of any crime 
whatever, whether murder or manslaughter. 

[Mr. W. here read from Beok the following extracts upon the Bjmptonis of mental 
Rlienation :] 

" In many instonoea, though it ia fiur from, being general, pfun in the head, [incl 
throbbing of lis artariea, preeede an attack of insanity." 

" They abandon thdr bnsine^, and enter into the most extrnvagantundertEildngs." 

"He beeomeB angry without ajiy aasigoable oanae; attempts to perfbrm feats of 
strength, or etlorta of agility, which shall strike the beholder -with aatoniBhment at his 
great powers. Many tal^ incessantly, sometimes in tJie most hoislerons mauner ; then, 
BuManly lowering the tone, spaak softly, and whisper." 

" Tlie «ommissiOD ithieh they soppoae themselves to reoeiTe from some superior 
being is given by the ear; they imt^ine it is constantly repeated. They ace thus, 
they imagme, ui^ed to its performance, Mid, in many coses, murder or seltdestrac- 
Won is the unhappy result." 

" The eye is also diseased. Objects appear bright or fiery, and the o^an itself ia 
sparkling and protruded." 

"■Wakefulness is another symptom, which sometimes preofldes all others, and is 
coeval with pain or uneasiness of the head, or of some other diseased organ; and its 
degree is determined by the age, habits, situation, and original vigorous or feeble 
oonatitation, of the paljent." 

" It is this disooDtent of mind that dataohaa them from their parents and friends, 
and oauses them to hate most those whom they previously cherished with the fondest 
affiaction." 

" The sufferers are pursued, day and night, by the same ideas and affections; and 
' '6 themselyes up to liieae with profound ardor and devoljon." 
!y oftrai appear reasonable, whan eonversmg on sniaeots beyond the sphere of 
thrar delirium, until some eitemal jmpresMon suddanly rouses the diseased train." 

"Some are gay, and highly eiaited, — laugh, talk, and sing, — fiincy themselves 
daUea, kings, learned and noble." 

" Some patients.when laboring uader this form, are excessively irasdible, and even, 
without any apparent cause, are suddenly harried into a violent passion or fiiry. 
It is while kboring under tliis that they become dangerous to fliemselvea, or to 
thosa around them. They will sdze any weapon, and strike or injure others or them- 
selves.' ' 

"An internal sansalaon is perceived, — as a burning heat, with pulsation, within the 
skull, previous to this escitonent." 

" Probably this is a form of insanity as common as any other. It is also said lo 
be leas durable, and to cud more favorably." {1 Bfiok's Meil, Jur. 336 to MS.) 
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Thus you will see that the most eonspieuons marks of an 
insane person are, that the ear ia often affected, and strange noises 
heard ; that the eye is proti'uded and ghstening ; that the bead suffers 
severe pains ; that the attention cannot long he confined ; that husinesa 
is neglected; that suspicions exist of conspiracies ; that antipathies are 
conceived against those before beloved ; that wild fencies are formed ; 
that they believe themselves princes or kings ; that they are sleepless, 
irascible, boisterous, profime, inclined fo drink, appear like those 
inebriated, and, in fine, often prove miBoHevous to themselves or 
others. 

How, let me ask, have you not, in reality, been listening to the 
very substance of the testimony, in the present inquiry 1 

Has not almost every one of this large number of mdieations of 
insanity been fully proved, within the last two days 1 

We leave nothing to conjecture, — we ask nothing from rumor, — 
we appeal to the evidence delivered in your presence, under the solem- 
nities of an oath to Grod. 

By that, it was shown, beyond contradiction, that, within a fortnight 
of the fatal transaction, his complaints were frequent of strange pains 
in his head, — of droppings in it, — "of its feehng hke a potash kettle," 
— and his wife applied cold water to it, and fears were expressed lest 
he should become iiiaane, like his father. About the commencement 
of that fortnight, after severe labor in the woods, he came in, and 
related that an air-gun had been shot at him, and the ball distinctly 
heard. Behoving felsely, as the ear was disordered, that he heara 
such a sound, he, on Locke's hypothesis about lunatics, reasoned cor- 
rectly, from erroneous premise, that it must have been an air-gun, as 
he saw no smoke. 

Again, early on the 5th of June, after bard labor in the woods, he 
came in, and was possessed of the wild fancy that a bee was an angel, 
with power to carry him to hell ; and returned, just at evening, to the 
woods, with the avowed purpose of chopping all night. Again, he soon 
imagines that twelve men from Walpole waylay him in the woods, 
point their guns at him, but are restrained from firing by his angel. 
It is his wife, too, — the being most dear to him,— the being to whose 
devoted fidelity and untiring affection he is indebted for his defence 
and his life, if saved by your verdict, — it is his wife whom he madly 
believes to have conspired with them to destroy him, and whom, with 
his affrighted children, he imprisoned the whole of the morning of the 
fatal day of the killing. 

It will not answer to talk of these fimcies — these noises heard, and 
men seen — as mere differences in opinion from mankind at large on 
i-eligion, on spirits, on other subjects. So ! They are the very mad- 
ness of the moon — the mind diseased. 

Again, his delusion about witchcraft might exist theoretically, 
though such notions have seldom been carried into practice in this 
country the last fifty years, and never been tolerated by courts or 
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juries since tte Salem trials of the seventeenth, century. But not only 
to believe in the existence of -witches, but their possession of his cat, 
and that all cats of a black color ivere infested tte same way ; that they 
must be killed with silver ; the offer of money for leave to kill Guif- 
low's, and the actual killing of his own, with such secret loading and 
care ; the darning-needle ;^aced over the cat-hole, and &e axe set up 
edgeways at the crack of the door, — these are circumstances which 
might make the most credulous doubt. But his idea of spirits went 
£ir beyond this. The spirit of an Indian, in the sliape of a snake, 
guarded his mine ; and the evening before the killing, by the spirit's 
advice, he carried boar^ half a mile, nearly, to cover the spirit up. 
It assumed a still difeent shape when it directed him to wear a I'ed, 
instead of a black waistcoat, on the morning of Mrs, Wash's death. 
He imagined he saw balls of fire in the air blown up from the infernal 
regions ; that war had broken out with England, and he must march 
to repel invasion; that he was to pa^ " through bhoiJy seas," and, 
strange as all, for a man in his condition, and of his education (what- 
ever might happen to others differently situated), conjectures that he 
was called forthwith to visit and convert the heathen in the north- 
east. 

In the very midst of all this, the very day before the killing, he 
fancies he has obtained a new wife, and offers up ardent prayers for 
her welfere. His eyes assume a wild and glassy appearance. He not 
only sees gold and silver in common gi-avel, and talks of importing 
from Europe refiners and machineiy to work his mine,^ which some 
sane men might be deluded to think of, — but he madly sees the 
gold and silver spread over his rocks and buildings, and even cross 
into the adjoining ferm of his neighbors. 

There is, to be sure, some method in his madness, like Hamlet's ; 
for he reasons naturally enough on false principles, and avows that, 
under such wealth, he has become what the insane Lear once was — a 
very king. 

The morning of the accident, he fastens his cane into the block of 
wood, and caj-ries it about in triumph. He imagines liimself a prince, 
and proclaims that he has conquered, and fortliwith there sliall be 
peace. 

Add to all this, gentlemen, his peculiar irritableness ; his refusal, 
at times, to answer common questions ; his probity at one moment, 
bis loud singing and prayers at another; his unusual rapidity in 
walking; his strajige manner of cai-rying his cane and hat; his 
entire neglect of business ; his extraordinary appearance, throughout, 
beyond anything before seen, and testified to by one of the mmt intel- 
ligent witnesses for the State,— and you. have a combination and a mass 
of circumstances utterly irreconcilable with perfect sanity of mind. 
There can be no mistake about this. For, after almost a year and a 
half, you yourselves see him, even now, before you, with an eye, a 
complexion, and a manner, which mark strongly the disease, and one 
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of ■whicli Haslam states that he found in over two htintli-ed and five 
out of two hundred and aixty-five patients in Eethlem Hospital. (Cy- 
clopedia, Art. Mental Derangement.) 

But, gentlemen, could a doubt remajn, the absence of all moral 
motive to kill the deceased, — of any motive to influence a sane mind, 
— is decisive that he did the act under the dominion of a different and 
uncontrollable power. I will read an extract taken from Marc, ao 
eminent medical jurist in France. 

" Moreover, the moral drcjiinstaiices lahioh precede or aeeompany crimes gen- 
erally show whether they are the residf of criminal intentUins, or deraagcjnenl qf 
inUllect ; that ta to say, Vial in a real criminal there ts always some motive of 
personal interest, by viMchthe moral cause of his act may be known. Thus, a honS- 
dde, followed tiy robbery, cannot be attributed to mania withovt delirium." (Vide 
1 Beck's Med. Jnr. 872.) 

Here, however, he robbed the unfortunate woman of nothing. He 
was to gain nothing by her death, in a pecuniary view, by will or 
inheritance, as in the late assassination in a neighboring State. He 
had no quarrel to provoke him, — no injury to revenge. They lived in 
the same neighborhood, in perfect friendship ; and worahipped in the 
same religious society, with united hearts and tongues. 

More than all this, fo show that the very essence of madness is 
alone apparent, the deed was committed in pubHc, before witnesses, 
without any attempt to escape; leaving a part of the gun, well known, 
on the head of the deceased; retaining the residue in his hand, when 
taken, hallooing alter and threatening to bill the httle girl likewise ; 
frothing at his mouth after arrested ; and his whole previous character 
marked with industry, mildness, and public professions of religion. 

It would be an insult to your understandings to linger longer on the 
defence on the ground of insanity, as applicable to the general charge 
of murder. 

But it has been suggested that the prisoner might be convicted of 
manslaughter, though not of murder ; and that this insanity, if caused 
by drunkenness, immediate or remote, would not exonerate him from 
the charge of either crime. 

Give me leave, however, to say, and to demonstrate, tiiat the sane 
mind is just as indispensable to the guilt, the wickedness f on me 
as the other; and that he cannot, therefore, be convi ted f n n 
slaughter. 

[Chief-justice Eichibhson here remarked, that ilie Court hfw ed h 

Bubjeot, and he thought tiiat the jury could not oonyict of anjtMng m u^ tii 

if the insanity was such as in esonerate the prisoner from the charts m h 
could not be convicted of manslaughter.] 

We are happy to hear that the Court has come to that conclusion ; 
but, as the jury have the law in their hands, we would merely remark 
farther, that a lunatic cannot be convicted of manslaughter, because 
there is not the evil heart and mind, and the knowledge necessary to 
constitute the crime, We do not believe that the good sense of the 
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jury ivouH foi i nwmpnt toltiate the p 'titim that i lunatii. could 
be puiii&lied to any extent for in j,L.t conmiitteLl undei tiio immediate 
influence of derangement 

The only lemiinmg po'^itiou on whicli a conviction can he propeily 
asked IS that the deeil was coimnitted when in a <(tato ct mtoxici- 
tion 

We meet thia m the first m&tince on the f^idenee and not en evil 
report, by a categoncal demal of the fact 

The t^timony on both sides shoire that he diank nothing whatever 
on Saturday, the day of the killing; nothing on Fiiday, Thursday, 
and indeed for a whole weet previous that anybody can pretend 
would he likely to produce the least intoxication 

But, if he had, and was deranged before he began to drink, the 
jury could not convict him. Because diiukmg to excess is often the 
consequence of insanity, the want of due control over one's laculties ; 
and would here be the effect, rather than the cause, of his state of 
mind. Insane people may become intoxicated, also, from accident or 
inclination, as weU as other people, and while intoxicated may do mis- 
chief. But, if either the intoxication or the mischief occurred from 
the insanity, it would be absurd to punish them. 

But, in the moat expheit language, we deny the fact of the least 
intoxication at the time of the supposed offence ; we deny its exisfonce 
for more than a week previous ; and we deny that it had occurred for 
many months before, except in a single instance, after he had become 
deranged. 

In this denial, we are not only fortified by no proof to the conti-ary 
having been adduced by the State, but by positive proof, adduced by 
ourselves, of his sobriety, and by the decisive circumstance of per- 
sons being now present, from many miles around him in all directions, 
and not one of tiiem being able to implicate bim beyond what we have 
stated. It is not left to conjecture, — tbey produce everybody from 
whom they could show it. Even for years previous, his habits of 
drinking have by no means been proved to be those of a drunkard. 
In only some half-dozen instances in his whole life, and most of those 
at trainings, musters, and on such occasions, has lie been proved 
to be intoxicated by spirit, and only once, the year previous, by cider. 

[Mr. W. here recapitulated the festimonj of aach witness as to his condition ibr 
eight days hefore the killing, and Bhowed that on that day neither rum nor older had 
heen drank ; on the day hel&re, only two glasses of wine ; on tlie second day be&re, 
only one glass of rnm and one di'anght of cider ; on the third day, nothing ; on the 
foDllh, nothing, unless a giU of rum testified to by bis sou ; on the fifth, sixth and 
seventh, nothing, unless perhaps a single draught of cider on the fitlh ; and on the 
dghth day previous, after coming from the woods and hard labor, and sust^uuing a 
Ml from the log and evincing great wUdneas, drinking ihe gin anorn to by Day and 
Thompaon.l 

The drinking of the gin was the effect, and not the cause, of his 
insanity. He had evinced a sadly bewildered mind for two days pre- 
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vious, as testifieii to by the Misses Bingham and Hudson, and for two 
months or more preyious 13 not proved to have uscii either spirit, 
■wine or cider. 

In this way, the whole charge as to the killing having occurred 
while in a state of intosication, or while the fumes of liquor remained 
in his head, vanishes into thin air. 

Almost as little foundation is there for the last position which we 
have heard advanced to sustain the charge, — that excessive drinking 
long hefore the deed had caused the insanity ; and, in that event, that 
he should be answerable, especially if he knew such drinking was 
likely to derange him. 

We are not, here or elsewhere, the apologists of intemperance. Wo 
rejoice at the improved and improving habits of our community on 
this subject. We would lend, rather than oppose, our feeble hand 
and voice to the cause of reformation. And if an individual, under 
the immediate influence of liquor, and not otherwise insane, commits 
mischief, we say, let him respond Mly to the violated laws. So, if 
he tlrinks or takes opium, like the irrita,ted Mala^, with a view " to 
run a muck," and do all possible mischief, let hmi be made answer- 
able. 

But we ai-e, it is hoped, neither feinaties, inquisitors, or stoics, 
and would never, in a human tribunal, attempt the vain task of trac- 
ing up to first moral causes the origin of any crime, and punishing 
the remote and ignorant accessories to any small sin for all the heinous 
consequences in the furthest degree, and till the end of time, and hy 
the highest penalties mortal power can wield. 

No human t)-ibunal can thus administer the laws ; but must leave 
all causes and consequences, beyond the most immediate, to the scru- 
tiny, wisdom, and mercy, of tmt Being who cannot err in judgment. 

5 on this question of 

It must be manifest, then, from all this evidence, that sufficient 
excessive drinking has not been shown to produce mania a polu, or 
any other mania. On the contrary, the probability is infinitely 
greater that the constitntional predisposition to insanity, the epileptic 
fits, ihe falls, and his general temperament of body, having made him 
more easily to be deranged, he became so from the immediate circum- 
stance of his exce^ve labor in the woods, about two weeks prior to 
ihe kilhng. Then reason was first seen to be dethroned, then his 
imagination and actions first became bewildered and wild, and then 
his opinions and conduct became rather the proper subjects of compas- 
sion than of censure and vengeance. 

But he protested agtanst the petition of the State's counsel in point 
of law, if the insanity had been produced by habits of intemperance, 
provided the actual intoxication had entirely ceased at the time of the 
killing. 
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[Mr. W. here Tefecrel to the case of Drew, in the Cironit Court of the United 
States,* and read from tha Jurist the folloning estraota, from meflioal irritevs, there 

The truth is, that the imnranitj from pMnishment results from tie inEanity itaelf, 
and not from the nature of the causes VfMcli produced it. (Western Jonr. of Med. 
find Phys. Sciences.) 

WouM it be said that the nctioa was not eMused by his insanity, because he brought 
lint insanity on himself? Such an argument never could be listened to with 

EaMenoe, rather within a conrt of justice or without it. By the Ial« reports of niad- 
ouses in England, it will be seen tbat a ■very considerable proportion of tlieir 
inmates have beoome so from this iudulgenae. All these, then, are moral agents, 
and responsible for the crioies they perpeirale, fei. (BostW Med. and Surg. Joar. 
Am, Jur, No. B, pp. 15 — 17.) 

But; as tho f<iets here proved had already been shown not to give 
rise to any question on these points, he said he should dismiss them 
without further comment. He believed all would now agree that the 
prisoner was insane at the time of the fiital tninsaction. That time, 

* No prindple in oriininal law is more nulveraallj admitted than tbat the insane 
man is not responEible tor his acts; that guilt does not attach to tlie indlTidual who 
is unoonsoiouB of Ms deeds; that it is IJie criminal mind, the nicfced intent, whioh 
makes him the sabjeot of punishment : and yet this principle must be recraved witli 
some qualification. Voluntary insanity, brought on by indulgence and excess, is no 
excuse for crime. A homicide committed in the IVenzy of inl^mcotion subjeets the 
offender io punishment. And here insanity and its ociuse must not be coi^ounded. 
The law disoriminales between the deliriura of iutoiication and the insanity whioh it 
sometimes produces. While the drunkenness continues, the peraon under ile influ- 
ence is responsible as a moral agent, though re[ison, in the moan time, has lost her 
dominion; but when the intoxication censes, if insanity immediately foilow as a con- 
sequeuce of the vice, he is in the eye of criminal justice no longer amenable fbr his 
acts. This legal distinction in the criminality of acts in relation to insanity and its 
causes is exemplified in cases of delirium iTemms, a species of madness which often 
deprives the sufierev of the power of distingnisliing betiveen right and wrong, and 
which inediciU. writers attribute to frequent intoxication, or the sudden cessation 
&om habitual drinking, or to the combined effect of both upon tlie system. But, 
however jnst the dislinoUon, it doea not appear to have been judidally settled, before 
tha decision of Justices Story and Davis, m a late cose, whioh it is the design of 
these (few preliminary reroarte to introduce. 

At the May term, A. D. 1828, of the Circuit Court of the United States, Alex- 
ander Drew, commander of the wlialing ship John Jay, w»s indicted and tried for 
tie murder of his second mate, Charles F. Clark, while upon the high seas. It 
appeared in evidence, that previously to the voyage during which the fatal aet 
took place, Drew had sustained a fair character, and was muoh rrapeoted in the town 
irf Hontucket, where he belonged. It vma proved that he was a man of humane and 
benevolent disposition, but that ibf several months he had been addicted to the ose of 
ardent spirits, and for weeks during the voyi^ had drank lo excess; that he made a 
resolution to refiirm, and suddenly abstaming from drinMng, he was seized with the 
delirium tremens; and that, while under the influence of tiie diseLise, he made an 
attack upon Clack, and gave him the stab of which he afterwards died. 

The first witness who testified in the oasQ was George Galloway, the cooper on 
board the ship. He stated that he joined the ship in the Pacific Ocean; that he 
found Capt. Drew to he an amiable man, kind to liis crew, and attentive to Ms 
business; but that he often indulged to excess in spirituous liquors. During the latter 
part of August, 1827, he had been in the habit of drinking very freely; that they 
spoke a ship, from which Capt. Drew obtained a keg of liquor, and after he retorned 
to his own vessel he drank until he became Etupefial; that soon after he recovered a 
little tram his intoxication, and ordered the beg with its contents to be thrown oy«r- 
boacd, and it was accordin^y done. There being now no more liquor on board of 
VOL. n. 33 
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and that nlono, waa the eventful moment oa which all the other testi- 
mony was to bear. He believed most, if not all, would concur, that 
the cause of that insanity waa immaterial, unless it was the insanity 
of recent intojdeation. He believed tliat any such cause was rebutted 

the ship, ftuil none to be procured, Capt. Drew, in two or three daya, discovered signs 
of derangemenb. He conld not sleep, luui do appetite, thoaglit tlie crew had con- 
epired to idll Mm, expreeeed great fears of an Indi^ who belonged to the ship, called 
him by name when he iviis not present, liegged he would not kill him, Bajing to liim- 
Belf he would not drinlc any more rum. Sometimes he would sing obscene songs, and 
Homedmea hymns; would be found alteraately praying and swearing. In the night 
of the 31st of August, Drew earoe on deck, and attempted to jump overboard; and 
when the Tfitness caught hold of him, he sank down trembling, and appeared to be 
very weak. His appearance, the next morning, the -witness described to be that of a 
fijolisL person. 

At seven o'clock in the morning of thefirat of September, the witnesa, Capt. Drew, 
and others, were at breati^t in the cabin, when Drew suddenly left the table, and 
appeared to conceal somethiag under hifl jacket, which was on the transom in anoUier 
part of tlie cahin. He immediately tnmed round to Mr. Clack, and requested him to 
go upon deci; the reply of Clack was, " When I have done my breakfJist, ^." 
Brew said, " Go upon deck, or I will help you," and immediately took from the tran- 
som a kiufe which had been covered over by his jacket, and before another word was 
spoken by either, he stabbed CUu'k in the right side of Ms breast. Clark was rising 
from his chair at the time the knife struck him, and immediately f^ll upon the floor. 
He afterwards rose up, and went upon deck alone. As the witness left the cabin. 
Drew cocked his pistol, nnd pointed it at htm, and snapped it; but it missed fire. 
Capt. Drew followed them npon deok, and addressing ^e chief mate, said, " Mr. 
CofBn, in twenty-four hours from this, the ship shall go ashore." He waa then 
smzed, hound hand and foot, and a guard was stationed over him. His whole 
demeanor, for some time aftar, was that of an insane person. He would fluently 
call upon persons who were not on board, and who never had connection wiUi the 
ship. Some weeks after, when Drew first appeared to be in his right mind, he was 
infbrmed of the death of Chirk and its cause. Ha replied that he knew nothing ahoot 
it; that when he awoie he found himself handcuflfed, and tiiat it all appeared to him 
like a dream. There had not been for months any quarrel oi high words between 
Clark and Capf. Drew. 

The second witness was Moses CofBn, the first mate of the sMp. Coffin stated that 
Capt. Drew had been in the habit of drinking, and tiiat it was by the order of Drew 
that the keg of spirits was thrown overboard. He recounted numerous instojices, in 
addition to those before stated, of frivolous complainla made by Drew of his counter- 
manding his orders, of Ms fear of being left alone, and his conversation with the 
imaginary beings by whom he supposed himself surrounded, all going to prove phys- 
ical weakness and alienation of mind. Though fiuniliar with Ms habits, the witness 
had not, before this affiiir, snpposed him insane. 

■With regard to Claric, the witness dressed his wonnd, and took care of Mm. Two 
physicians at a Spanish port, wliioh they reached soon after, gave it as their opinion 
that it was not dangerous, and that it would be well in a few days ; bot Clark him- 
self had said, in describing his complaint to witness, tiiat t^e wound caused an 
internal flow of blood. It healed estemally before Clark expired. 

At tMs stage of the proceeduig, the Court asked the district attorney if he 
expected to change the posture of the case. He adraitted that, unless upon the foots 
fltatal the Court were of opinion that this insanity, brought on by the antecedent 
drunkenness, constituted no defence foe the act, he could not expect success in the 
prosecution. After some consultation, the opinion of the Court was delivered as 
follows ; 

STOB.T J. We are of opinion that the indictment, upon these admitted ficts, cannot 
be Duuntained. The prisoner waa unquestionably insane at the time of committing 
the offence. And the question made at the bar is, whether insanity whose remote 
cause is habitual drunkenness is or is not an excuse in a court of law for a homicide 
committed by the party while so insane, but not at the time intuxioated, or under 
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by the most decisive evidence. His condition now, and since the 
deed, had not been gone into by physicians, or other witnesses, because 
that inquiry had been objected to as irrelevant ; — wo have been ready 
to meet it, even at this trial. But, should the jury acquit him, it will 
then become cleai'ly material and relevant, whenever he, or his friends, 
apply to have him discharged from custody; and the jury, in acquit- 
ting him, will liave the satisfaction to reflect that he cannot be set 
at large till the Court are convinced of his having become perfectly 
sane. 

He will be kept, without undeserved stigma to him or his connec- 
tions, as there would be if sent to the state-prison for even man- 
slaughter. They will have the satisfaction to reflect, that no mistake 
will he committed, irremediable, and afEeeting the life of a fellow- 
being. 

They will si^tain those sound principles of law which construe all 
presumptions fiivorably to the accused, and which inculcate an entire 
acquittal, whenever reasonable doubts interpose, rather than hurry to 
eternity a fellow-being, who may have had, at the time of tiie acci- 
dent, no more control over his faculties than over the roll of a cataract, 
or the speed of a tornado. 

We repeat our entreaties, that you beware of a mistake, where no 
correction in time can restore life improperly taken. Beware of an 
example, which, how soon, Gfod only knows, may be apjJied to your- 
selves, or families, or friends. 

None of «a can boast security against the attacks of the mc^t subtle 
and deplorable malady of a mind diseased, — none of us have a bond 
of fete, that soon, overwhelmed by its inscrutable influences, we may 

the influence of liquor. We ave olearly of opiuioit that insiuiity is a competent 
excuse, in such a cose. lu general, inaanity is nu excuse fbr the commission of auj 
crime, because the party has not the possession of his reason, ivhich includes respous- 
ihilitj. An excepiion ia vihea the crime is committed by a mrty while in a. nt of 
ifltoiicition, the law not permitijng a maai to avail himself of the excuse of his own 
gross sin and misoonduet to shelter himself troat the legal consequences of such 
crime. But the crime must take place and be the immediate result of the fit of 
iatoxioation, and while it lasts, and not, as ia this ease, a remote consequence, super- 
induced by the antecedent exhaustion of the party, arising from gross and habitual 
drunkenness. Howeier criminal, in a moral point of view, such an indulgence is, 
and hoirever justly a party may be responsible for his acts arising from it to 
Almighty God, human tribunals are generally restricted &om punishing them, since 
they are not Uie acts of a rcKSonable being. Had the crime been committed while 
Drew was in a fit of intoxication, he would have heen liable to be convicted of mur- 
der. As he was not then intoxicated, but merely insane from aa abstinence from 
liquor, he cannot be pronounced guQty of the offence. The law looks to tJie imme- 
diate, and not to the remote canse; to the actual state of the partrf, and not to the 
cause which produced it. Many species of insanity arise remotely from what, in a 
moral Tiew, is a criminal neglect or foult of the party, as fVom religious melancholy, 
undne exposure, extravagant pride, ambition, &c. &o. Yet such insanity has 
always been deemed a sufficient excuse for any crime done under its influence. 

The jury, without retiring from their seats, returned a verdict of tiol gailty. The 
case was conducted for the government by Geoi^ Blalie Esq,, district attorney; 
for the prisoner by Daniel Davis and Francis Baasett, Esquires. 

(American Jurisf, No. 5, p. 6.) 
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not become the instruinents of death to some of our race. The most 
learned cannot always discover iia approaches, or escape its calamities. 
The mrat lofty, and powerful, and good, as ■well ss the hnmbleet 
tenant of the lowest shed, are equally its victims : fi'Om George the 
m. on his tlirone, delivered over to his keepers ; from the sagacious 
and Tvitty Swift, in a mad-house ; from the beautiful poet Collins, 
with. a mind in ruins; from the amiable and virtuous Cowper, attempt- 
ing suicide, under its bitter influence, — to the most ignorant and stupid 
inmate of a lunatic asylum. 

Let me conjure you, then, as you value humanity or life, a, good 
name here or happine^ hereafter, do not, in a case of any doubt as 
to the existence of this deplorable disease, add suffering to suffering, 
calamity to calamity, — hasten away, from time and hope, its wretched 
victim, — and make him, and all that hold him dear, martyrs to any 
public excitement, or popular prejudice, however deep or wide. Let it 
not be forgotten that you yourselves have much at stake, in this 
decision, aa well as he ; for, as you are governed by the law and the 
evidence alone, or hy other coreiderations, you commit peijury of your 
official oaths, and must arrawer hereafter, if not here, at me same tri- 
bunal with the miserable prisoner before yon. . But my confidence is 
unshaken that yon mil decide as your solemn duties demand, and 
that, BO deciding, he must be acquitted. 

Such a course, and such a result, will leave you to sleep quietly on 
your pillows ; and will he approved, it is hoped, when you again meet 
this imfortunate man, as meet him soon we all must, at the bar of a 
mei'cifiil God ! 
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AEOUMENT IN CASE OF STATE OF NEW HAMPSUIRE v. 
AMOS AND ABIGAIL FURNALD.* 



I APPEAR before the jury in tlic cause of an iinfortimatc and 
wretched child. It is true that this child haa now probably found a 
more able advocate, prot«efar and friend. However forsaken and 
persecated here, — though iam from the arma of its mother when 
only a day old, and hastened, as it was believed, untimely to its 
grave, in the bud of life, and without any heart of sympathy to smooth 
its dying pillow, — it is now, I trust, beyond farther suffering. But 
a Toice of inquiry and complaint haa gone forth loud and wide. All 
the better and saving principles of our nature have been roused. The 
child is universsdly supposed to have been taken off by means most 
foul and damnable. And if the evidence fully verifies this supposition, 
though a verdict of guilty can neither restore the child to the hopes 
and enjoyment of life, nor soften the anguish already endured, 
yet it can inflict merited punishment on the murderer, and redeem 
us all from any participation in his crime. Such a verdict is indis- 
pensable, to effect these salutary purposes. Whatever has been urged 
against the severity of our penal code, it is written upon the heart 
of man, and by the finger of God himself in scripture, that the shedder 
of innocent blood should die. 

At the same time, I invoke you, in the name of the deceased, and by 
every laudable motive, human and divine, to remember the important 
consequences which will flow from such a verdict to the safety and 
character of our population. A deep stain has been imprinted on the 
State by the inhuman death of this child ; and though the indictment 
is against the prisoner alone and his unhappy wife, not now on trial, 
yet, if by any ill-timed compassion, or lack of civil courage, the jury 
shall improperly acquit the prisoner, they become accessories in his 
guilt, and they fail to vindicate the character of their county, of the 
State, and, indeed, of humanity, from countenancing one of the most 
atrocious outrages which ever blackened the ajinals of our race. 

In this view of the prosecution, the fate of the prisoner at the bar, 
so far as regards himself individually, is a mere drop in the ocean. 
And though many appeals have been made to the jury for lenity 
towards him, in consequence of his jeopardy and distress, these last 
are of trifling consequence, compared with iJie influence of their ver- 



* Amos FucnaM, and Abigail his wife, Treve indicted for the murilev of Alfred 
Fnmald, a, oMld of five years of age, 1824. 
VOL, II. 33* 
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diet, if wrong, upon tlie morals and chstracter of living and nnborn 
millions. I agree with the counsel for the prisoner, in the saered- 
ness of their duty,— in the solemnity of the occasion, — but these 
both apeak a language to the jury which forhids the indulgence of any 
private sympathies, to the injury of the pubhc; and it is hardly 
necessary to remind them, that God himself has been invoked, since 
they sat in those very seats, to forsake or beiriend them, as they 
decided this indictment by wealtnesa and compassion, or by the law and 
the evidence. Should any facta attempted to be proved remain in 
some degi-ee doubtful, it is admitted that feelings of commiseration may 
incline the scale to the injured side ; or, in other phi-aseology, to him 
who does rather than to liim who suffers wrong. If pity, then, is 
here to be adjured, — if pity is to influence the jury in any portion of 
their present deliberations, — let me ask, if it be pity for the marble- 
hearted monster who forced the tender infant from the breast of ita 
mother, and answered her tears and agony with threats of more than 
savage barbarity? Is it for him who beheld that infant, without 
yielding it relief or sympathy, perishing slowly for months under the 
combined effects of cold, nakedness, and famine; and who neither 
watched over and soothed ita departing spirit, nor followed its coffin to 
the grave f Or is it pity for the deserted, and friendless, and perse- 
cuted child, withered and cut down in the morning of life, and by a 
death the most agonizing which hellish malignity could invent "i 

The Ugolinos, and other tyrants of the darkest ages, only starved 
their victims at once ; but here the torture lasted for months ; and 
though the prisoner at the bar was without their power to defy ven- 
geance, and hence sought to escape detection by using means less palpa- 
ble, yet the food given was so little in quantity, that, in connection 
wilJi its bad quality, and the want of proper clothing and cleanhness, 
the protractod suffering must have been infinitely more severe, and 
death equally inevitable. 

Another appeal has been made to the juryfor favor to the prisoner, 
on the ground that he stood at the bar, contending witli the State, 
under fearful odds. It was admitted there were fearful odds ; but they 
were against the State, and not against the prisoner. On the one 
hand, the prisoner, with aa many counsel as he chooses to fee, and others 
assigned to him by the Court, -—and then the judges themselves declar- 
ing (and that declaration, as all have seen, not a mere form in the 
present caae), that they too were his counsel, — with ae many witnesses 
as he chooses to name, both summoned and paid by the State, with 
any length of time asked for preparation, — with our charge and wit- 
nesses all fiimished him beforehand, to meet and impeach, with a 
right to challenge any number of jurors with cause, aad twenty more 
without cause, and then permitted to cull twelve from the residue, — 
with the legal presumption on his side of innocence, — with the oft- 
repeated principle on his side, that he is not to be convicted till every 
reasonable doubt is removed, and with oui- natural and a^jcustomea 
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dread of capital puiiishments to elielter him from a conviction of murder, 
npon evidence, which in some countiiea, ivould satisfy a jury without 
leaving the stand These advantages in truth, and improperly, often 
cause ten guilty to ebCape wheie one innocent person sufiers. (Fos- 
ter's C. Law, 250, 251 ; Pale/s Moral Pliilosophy, Book 6, 
Chap. 9.) 

On the other hand, the attorney general for the State ia ahsent, 
and no presumption, or principle, or favor, exists to aid the State, hut 
the naked justice of the charge, and the resistless strength of the 
evidence. The State, likewise, hasco "quirks and quiddities " of the 
law ; no " dos " and " dittos," to reinforce them ; nor would the State 
summon to its aid reproach and contumely, as the unfortunate mother 
of the child had heen ahused by the counsel for her betrayer and 
seducer. iETor would they hring other raihng accusations gainst Lim 
as an adulterer — a mui-derer of hia own o^pring ; though the State 
sincerely wishes he had come forward, at least, with the fece of con- 
scious innocence and feai-less integrity, and, as all who are strong in 
honesty wouW have done, had met the merits of the case manfully, 
and, with a trust in Providence and in the good sense of the jury, had 
not sought by quibbling subtleties to turn aside the arm of justice. 
Nor will the State upbraid the prisoner with conspiracies and com- 
binations, charges of which have heen lavished so profusely upon the 
Ladds, the soUoitor, and some of the respectable witnesses. But 
the jury will judge from the testimony of Fumald's daughters, and 
the following fects, from which side these charges could have como 
with the better grace. 

[Mr. W. then went into an exainmation of the evMenee, to show that none of the 
Ladds, or Uie aoiiuilflc, or Dr. Durkee, had oonduated with any impropriety ; tut, on 
the contrary, had evinced a scrupulous regard to their duty and ilie prisoner's riglita. 
■While, on tie other hand, one, at leaat, of ihe prisoner's danghters, and one of his 
other witnesses, Btood totally discredited, if not suborned to perjury.] 



Having met these general objections and ckiims, as well as the 
unfounded aspersions, uttered by authority from the prisoner, let 
me entreat the jury not to forget that the State, or, in other words, 
tiaat the people of New Hampshire have rights at stake in this 
trial, as well as Amos Fumald, That they not only represent his 
unfortunate child, and claim for its sufferings, so extreme, unpro- 
voked, and bai'hai-ous, some penal atonement, and this from the only 
tribunal short of God's which can now give redress, but they are 
anxious to remove from the character of this section of the country 
every degree of suspicion that the great mass of its population conld 
for a moment tolerate the horrible transaction which has been proved 
upon this trial. I entreat the jury not to be diverted from the 
merits of the inquiry, by attempts to settle many irrelevant and 
delusive points, pressed on their consideration by the prisoner's coun- 
sel ; pressed, too, as if they wore the sole subjects in issue ■ — ■ the 
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alpha and omega of the trial. Whether the prisoner has had a con- 
troveray with Jonathan Ladd, or not, — whether this ivitneaa has 
mistaken a month in a date, or that one has heen contradicted in the 
size of a mud-puddle, — the true nature of the charge remains the same, 
and the evidence in support of it is suhstanfially unimpaired. 

The charge is, that the prisoner, hetween the 1st of February and 
the 8th of April, 1824, confined Alfred Eumald in a house in Gil- 
manton, and feloniously produced his death, — not by total starvation, 
as has been alleged by counsel, but by a neglect to furnish him with 
"sufficient meat, drinK, victuals, and other necessaries, proper and 
requisite for " his sustenance. 

That such an act, if proved, amounted in law to mui-der in the 
highest degree, I shall attempt to satisfy the jury; and that these 
acts have been committed by the prisoner has, in my opinion, been 
conclusively proved. 

The various authorities as to the definition of murder have been read 
to you by the solicitor. To constitute murder, there must be malice 
and a killmg; and that killing may be by improper exposure or 
insufScient food, aa well as by poison or the steeL Nor is it neces- 
sary that the act should cause immediate death, or be likely to produce 
death under all circumstances, upon every description of persons. 
But it is a Idlling within the eye of the law and of reason, if, consider- 
ing the age and health of the sufferer, such a^ts were hkely to cause 
death, and did, in fiict, cause it. I"or all men must be considered aa 
having intended the natural and obvious consequences of their acta. 
In respect to malice, — when the natural consequences of certain acts 
are death, malice is, as a general principle, to be presumed against the 
perpetrator of those acta, and, unless explained and justified, the irre- 
sistible inference is, that he could not do such acts without a heait 
fiitally bent on mischief. 

[The fcUowing anthoritieB on the sobjeot of Silling and of malice -were then 
adverted to, and disousBBd : 1 East C. L. 143, 242, 218, 226 ; 2 Cbitty Cr. L. ilB j 
Poster's Cr. L, 322, 257 ; 1 Hale PL Cr. 428, 431—2 ; 2 Strange 884, Kes v. 
Hnggings ; 2 Lord Bay, 1677, S. C. ; 1 Hawk. PI. Cr. 118 page, B, 1, di. 31 ; 3 
Chltty Cr. L. 524, 583 ; Kelynge 78, 111.] 

The casea adduced, of a harlot exposing her infant, so that it was 
destroyed by a kite, — of an inhuman son, who carried his sick father 
abroad against his will, by which he sickened and died, — of overseers 
of the poor, who removed a pauper from place to place, without 
nourishment, till it perished; of a jidei, who forcibly carried his 
prisoner into an apartment wheie the small-pox prevailed, and of 
another jailer, who confined his pnboner in a damp room, without 
proper furniture, so as in both cases to piove fatal to the prisoner, — 
and of masters who refused suitable clothing, medicine and nourishment, 
to their apprentices, so as to end in deaSi — are all analogous, and 
strongly illustrate the ideas adi meed by the bt ite both as to the 
killing and malice. 
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[After snndiy oUior i-emarka upon thia hcatl, ho proceeded to show tliat the evi- 
doaoe in this case removed every reasonable douht aa to all the acta having heen 
oomraitted by Uie prisoner, which mere neoesaaiy to coastitnte murder.] 

I. The child was confined as set out in the iudiotment. The length 
of time the child waa confined is immaterial; hut it neyer left the 
house, and probahly not the garret, on the last three days previous to 
April Sth, and was in the view of the law confined in the house the 
whole period from february 1st to its death. The child was carried 
there by force ■ — ^had never been seen abroad at a single neighbor'a, 
or on a single visit, or a single day at school; and, considering the 
natural love of children for exei-cise and sports, and the feet that 
Eumald's other children partook in them abroad, and attended school, 
the jury cannot doubt that this child was i-estrained to the house, 
and most of the time to its block, by the commands, threats, and 
chastisement, of Euvnald, At the age of five years, a restraint upon 
t3ie mind and fears of such a child is as much confinement as walls, 
or locks, or fetters. If these last are always neerasary, infants 
unable to go abroad, or invalids, or idiots, could never be murdered 
by neglect. 

[The testimony of diflerent Ttitnesses on these thcts, and particularly on the 
absence of the child, and the Ee[irch for it by the norkmeu the last tliree days, mts 
examined at length.] 

II. This confinement ivas by the prisoner, and not by Lis wife or 
family, without his knowledge and direction. It was the prisoner 
who forced the child from its mother, cai'ried it to his house, and 
menaced it with barbarity. It was he who governed and controlled 
his family ; it was he who had from its birth evinced the most fatal 
enmity to the child; he, who had cruelly scourged and knocked it 
down ; he, who felt the disgrace and the crime of its existence ; he, 
who fled from justice to the wilderness, after ita death; he, who had 
been admonished by Burleigh and others what would be the fatal 
consequences of his conduct ; and he, who, if not present at other 
tuaes, was at home most of February and March, and all of April, 
and would then have ordered medicine and different diet, clothing and 
lodging, had not his heart been hardened into iron, against tlio plead- 
ings of nature and of humanity. 

m. Was the death of the child caused by this confinement, and 
the neglect to furnish it with food and other necessaries, such as 
clothing, cleanliness, and lodging, suf&cient and proper for its si:^te- 
nance ? The question is not whether the neglect as to one of these 
particulars caused ifs death, or whether a neglect as to all of them 
would have caused it, had the child, the first of February, been healthy 
and vigorous; but whether the neglect as to all of them, towards a child 
of that tender ago, and reduced to that emaciated condition, did not 
hasten it prematurely to the grave. Look first at tho feebleness of 
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the child, as testified to by every creditable witness, — and as must be 
true, whatever the daughters of the prisoner may have been suborned 
to swear, or how could a child have become, without any intervening 
disease, the ghastly skeleton it is admitted to have been in April 1 
The child being in such a condition, did not this feebleness require 
some more nutritious and varied diet than potatoes and potato-skiis, 
and even these in very stinted quantities 1 Did it not require, till the 
agonies of death lyere upon the child in the morning of the 8th of 
April, a call on some physician, or at least on some neighbor, for 
nursing and advice 1 Did it not require stockings and shoes, as much 
as I'umald's other child of the same age 1 Did it not require differ- 
ent lodging, and woollen garments, and greater cleanliness 1 Do not 
its frozen toes, and diseased head, and indescribable fifth, carry a con- 
viction, on this subject, beyond the powers of language ? Ita cries 
from cold when a witness was present, — its hunger' at a period of life 
when the stomach craves food often, and of a nutritious character, 
which hunger was so aggravated as to drive it to feed on leather, and 
to pmlong a famished existence at the swill-pail,— hardly need be 
added, to show the causes of ita constant sufiering and decay, till 
relieved by death. Instead of that extraordinary care and attention 
which were requisite to the proper sustenance of a child in such a 
condition, it had not the ordinary quality of food, nor its ordinary 
variety, nor its ordinary quantity, nor at the frequent ordinary times 
for children of that ^e ; and the same deficiency existed in respect 
to clothing, lodging, and cleanliness, coupled with the total want of 
medicine and nursing. 

[The tesljnionj on these poiats was here (leWled, and tie euppoa^ deYiations from 
tliis treatment were argued to have been occasional, and merely with a view to mis- 
lead strangers that happened to be present.] 

Every appearance after death was in perfect accordance with the 
hypothesis here contended for. A perfect union of opinion among 
the medjcal gentlemen, that they see nothing in the dissection indi- 
cating with certainty any other cause of death ; but every symptom 
corresponding with what they would expect when death resulted 
from these causes. The collapsed state of the abdomen — the empti- 
ness of the stomach and intestines — the small size of the former — 
the total absence of fat from beneath the skin, and from every 
portion of the body, are all indications, in the best medical authors, 
and in reason, of death by insufficient nourishment. (Baillie's Mor- 
bid Anatomy, 93 ; 2 Beck's Med. Jurisprudence, 91.) Most or 
aU of these appearances, it is admitted, may result from certain ema^ 
ciating diseases, such as those of the liver, of the mesentery glands, 
of the stomach, &c. ; but here the liver was sound, the glands not 
diseased, and every organ performing ita accustomed fiinctions. Here, 
too, the prisoner would have been alarmed at the deadly change in 
this wretched cluld, hod that change happened by a secret disease, by 
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some species of mai'asmus, and not by other causes well known and 
meditated by bim. Hence, no infonnation of illness was given by 
him to tbe neighbors, or to ita miserable mother ; hence, no nurse 
vies employed to attend it, — no physician to relieve it,— no astonish- 
ment by him expressed at ita death; and hence, conscience, the 
worm tMt never dies, goaded him into subsequent flight, and resist- 
ance to legal process. Alas ! had the miserable mother been notified 
of its approaching end, and, emboldened by tliat maternal affection 
■which imparts courage to the most timid animals, had she dared to 
enter the dwelling of her seducer, and the prison of her child, and 
gazed upon its living skeleton, she could npt have knoivn her son, 
reduced to such a loathsome wreck of despair, cold, and famine ! 

" It is a fearful thing to see the human soul take wing, in any shape, 
in any mood." But to see the healthy bloom of infencyfede by hun- 
ger, the buoyant spirit broken down by blows, the heart drooping in 
solitude and misery, and naliedness and frost joining to change the 
elastic step of youth into the tottering decrepitude of age ; to see 
the scene closing in stifled groans, in a deserted garret, without a 
mother's teai-s or a father's sympathy ; and to be hurried to the grave 
like carrion, with no mourner, or a sigh, — is too horrible for a Chris- 
tian commnnity ever to endure, without fixing on its author the brand 
of Cain. Yet this course of treatment not only caused the child's 
death, hut it originated in the most hardened malice. 1st. Because 
such treatment is consistent with nothing but malice : death was the 
natural and obvious consequence of it. What other consequence 
could have been anticipated 1 A person of adult age, with a comti- 
tution of iron, could not be expected to enjoy health, under diet and 
discipline so uniaual and severe. It would require the aid of the 
invincible mind, of some o'cr-mastering passion, or of some all-absorb- 
ing principle in religious or poLtical martyrdom, to sustain the body 
at all, any great length of time, under such a mass of privations. 
But a child is not a monk, a dervise, or a Brahmin, to undergo the 
penance of hunger, cold, and the scourge, for weeks and months, with 
impunity. Of the fother and his children, described by Dante, who 
perished in a dnngeon by starvation, the youngest yielded first under 
his agonies ; and tlieir tyrant, like him who immured and chained to 
the floor the prisoners of Chillon, beheld the oldest and most resolute 
of heart against oppre^ion live longest, to mock that despotic power, 
which, wita all its myrmidons and wrath, is ever unable to chain the 
spirit. Youth is most bound up in the senses ; it requires more fre- 
quent and nourishing diet, and can endure exposure and suffering 
less firmly, than mature age. The respondent, in this case, was the 
father of a femily, and therefore well knew the wants of children, and 
the propriety not only of ample food and clothing, but of warm lodg- 
ing and decent cleanliness. He furnished these necessaries of life to 
his other children, and roust have withheld them here with the full 
consciousness of tiie consequences, and with the felonious design to 
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remove from liim the living momiment of his iniamy. He also had 
abundant means to provide every neee^ary and comfort for this child, 
as he did for his other ehildrea. He vras admonished of the conse- 
i^uences, long before his brutality terminated in the death of his vic- 
tim ; and every peraon of common sense, as ivell as the physicians, 
must be conscious that such an end could not be otherwise than 
natural, obvious, and, indeed, inevitable, from such cruel privations. 

2d. Many of these circumstances, as well as others to be enumer- 
ated, not only show implied malice from the act of killing, but they are 
concliKive t« prove malice the most deliberate and express. There is 
a chain of circumstances and acts, from the day of the birth to 
the funeral of Alfred Fumald, showing in the prisoner an inveterate 
hostility to him. The child was of that unfortunate class most 
exposed by the principles of our depraved natures to suffering aad 
violent death. To protect snch children from their mothers, who, 
when overtaken hj disgrace, and ansious to conceal their shame, are 
often inflamed to madness, our laws, and the English laws, have made 
extraordinary provisions. But such children are equally, and, in truth, 
more exposed to the bad passions and profligate principles of the 
fether, whenever he can obtain access to them. To this child, at the 
age of only twenty-four hours, the prisoner got access,— removed it by 
violence, and returned it only on condition of soon receiving it again 
under his brutal power. The history of the first year of its life is 
calculated to melt a heart of adamant. Again and again torn from 
the weeping and shrieking mother,— exposed prematurely and in 
unsuitable clothing to the inclemency of the weather, — threatened, 
during its subsequent life, with the food and lodgings of a dumb beast ! 
And, when the mother, for fear of her own pereonal safely, left it for 
a few months, how soon did it begin to evince, by its appearance, the 
incipient execution of these bai'barous threats ! The mother was then 
driven from it forever. After the interval of another year, while 
under the care of Mrs. Sanborn, who returned it healthy and active, 
and who Lad kept it more from sympathy than reward, the same 
inhuman treatment was re-commenced, and pursued with delibera- 
tion and system until its death. A few detached instances, to save 
appearances, are the only exceptions ; and they must have been few 
indeed, or its health and life, without any disease, wonld not have sunt 
so early and rapidly. The prisoner, doubtle^, deemed the child a 
constant reproach and eye-sore, as well as an expense imposed against 
his will, by the rigor of the law. To destroy it at once by poison or 
by blows, would have exposed him to detection, immediate and certain. 
He therefore resorted to means less palpable, but equally sure. He 
evinced, by his passionate threate, an intention to breali down its 
health and spirits, by a relentless system of cruelty. He persisted in 
a coui-se to brutalize its mind, by ignorance the most deplonJDle ; to 
destroy its social feehngs, by driving it from his table, and the society 
of children of its own age ; to make it feed like his swine, ivithout 
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Spoon or knife ; to aubject it to immoderate ehaatisementa ; to lodge it 
in, solitude and cold ; to clothe it in rags and filtli ;— and if its nature 
eonld not thus alter, and undergo tlie life of a dog, with -which it was 
threatened, he knew that the child must ere long perish, and thus 
relieve him from the deteeted burthen of its maintenance, and put far 
away such a standing memento of his profligacy. The malice is here 
the more, aggravated, as it was altogether unprovoked by the misera- 
ble object of it ; the more savage, aa it was wreaked upon a helpless 
being, bound to him in eome degree bj the ties of nature, and placed 
under his roof for hospitality, sustenance, and safety ; the more fero- 
cious, as it was not sudden or transient, but cherished, with Indian 
inveteracy, for months, if not years ; and persisted in after its effecls 
became sufficiently apparent and horrible to make any heart more 
penetrable than a fiend's relent. 

[Tho oimiiBel here traced the acts and language of the prisoner, as deposed to by 
the witnosaea, fi^m July, 1821, to April 8th, 1824, all indicating Ida settled and fatal 
purpose tcwarda this child, but to briog about its death in such a gradual way, and 
under such ciroumstances, aa to escape punishment ; and tie counsel thus attempted 
to harmoniie and reeonoile all tie testimony entitled to any credit on either side.] 

All this is fortified by the apaBiy of the prisoner during the dying 
scene, and hia subsequent fiight and resistance, after discovering that 
his deportment had not Winded the public, and that an investigation 
of his behavior towards the child was contemplated. His failure after- 
wards to attend the funeral was a circumstance in perfect keeping 
with the rest. 

The nauseating filth and vermin which appeared on the body, when 
undressed for its winding-sheet and coffin, could not have been 
unknown to him, any more than ita ulcerated head; and all would 
have been prevented or remedied, had they not formed a part of the 
systematic brutality to he exercised on his innocent victim. The 
appearances on dissection, — the absence of everything but the mere 
organs of life, and a fieshless skeleton, — these appearances, also, with- 
out any previous disease, or call for medicine, or physician, though 
one had attended on the prisoner himself within a few weeks, — and 
last, though not least, the mining tees and joints, attributable to no 
possible cause but frost and nakedness, and about which no medicine, 
Burgeon, or nurse, had ever been employed, — are all confirmations of 
the most hardened malice, and confirmations strong enough, one 
would think, to convince the sternest infidel. 

Gfo home, then, gentlemen of the jury, if you can, after this evi- 
dence, acquit the prisoner,— go home and t«ll the friendless and the 
poor how they may be threatened, scourged, frozen and starved, and 
thrust into a garret to die, without pnnianment on their oppressors, in 
a country boasting of its humanity, its equal laws, and its impartial 
justice ! Send home again, also, to his former neighborhood, the 
heartier >n'etoh before you, where hia return will carry dismay like 
VOL. II. 34 
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t of pestilence, and eneoui-age him to repeat tiiese enormi- 
s on his other illegitimate offspring, who may chance to fall within 
nis merciless power ! Give to all others similarly situated the same 
humane advice aud couutenance ! But more. Tour verdict may 
secure or invade, ere long, even the hearths and the altars where a 
stil! nearer and dearer interest exists. 

The things of this world are rapidly passing away, and mamr of us 
must soon descend to the same narrow dwelling with Alired ^mald. 
Into whose hands our tender offipring may fall, and under what deso- 
late circumstances, it is not given us to foresee. But hand down, if 
you can, to future juries, sitting on the trial of a destroyer of any of 
your orphan children, a precedent, that the murder is mitigated, if 
that destroyer only prolongs their agonies to months, instead of 



Say, if you mlJ, also, to other States and other countries, which your 
veiiiict may visit on the wings of the press, that the talk among us, 
concerning humanity, civilization and Christianity, is merely to keep 
the promise to the ear ; hut iJiat, for your single selves, you either 
fully approve the prisoner's conduct, or feel greater sympatiiy for him 
than for his famished child, cut off in the dawn of being by the pris- 
oner's relentless malice, and in a manner the most horrid tmt imagin- 
ation can paint .' 

Bnt pause, ere you do this, one moment longer, Has the character 
and conduct of Amos Furnald in the course of the present trial, and 
particalai'ly as r^pects the testimony of one of his misguided and 
unhappy daughters, — or has his former life, and particularly Lis per- 
secution and murder of Alfred Furnald, — entitled him to such high 
commendation and mercy 1 Do I err in saying the mtjeder of Alfred 
iFurnald 1 The counsel for the State disclaim every feeling vindictive 
or unii^t towards the prisoner. ■ The searcher of aJl hearts Itnows 
that tiiey wish the prisoner, if innocent, acquitted. But if, on this 
evidence, there was not murder, Parmer was unjustly sentenced to 
the gallows, and Cain, himself, was guilty only of manslaughter. 
The evidence has been heard by this vast audience, as well as by you. 
It will soon circulate to the four mnds of Heaven; the tender 
years and bai'bai'ous treatment of this child cannot be concealed ; his 
utter desertedness at his utmost need, his protracted sufferings, 
his forlorn and agonized hours, under the roof of that miserable gar- 
ret, cannot be forgotten ; his mutilated and fleshless corpse haunts 
the imagination, and seems to swell the cry for justice which went 
forth long since from the recesses of Ins grave, 

I know that from those recesses his emaciated frame cannot be 
reanimated till the resurrection of the ji^t; but had the mantle of the 
prophet descended on me, how gladly would I liasten to breathe his 
dead hones info immediate life ! Even now, should you meet the gaze 
of liis sunken and implonng eyes, you should look on his cold skeleton 
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hands, raised to the jury as his only human refuge for redress, and 
you should listen to the pleadings of his bloodless lips ! 

But go and acquit his destroyer, if yon must, — the departed spirit 
probably hovers over us, to learn your determination. If, like the 
prisoner, you can still turn a hard heart and » deaf ear to its -wrongs, 
it must reascend to the God of the Eitherless and the forsaken, and 
hereafter obtain that justice which is now withheld ! 

In the mean time, it may be well for us all to remember that we, 
likewise, must ascend to the dread tribunal of tlie same God ; and 
when there meeting the deceased in judgment, that we must answer 
his accusing spirit for any dereliction of duty which the recording 
angel may register against us in the present transaction. And as 
you then may wish you had now acted, so I entreat yon to act ; and 
to say that the pi-isoner is or is not guilty of the crime whereof he 
here stands charged. 
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Gentlemen op the GRiSD Jury: 

HiTiNG, on former occasions, given aomo explanations of the different 
crimes which come within the cognizance of your hody, and endeavored 
to show the great importance of your early and prompt attention 
towards the punishment of them, I shall now, in those respects, only 
renew what has before been enjoined. 

But there is one of those crimes, before alluded to, concerning which 
public attention has. of late, been much excited, and prosecutions have 
been more frequent than formerly. 

It therefore becomes proper that the principles applicable to it 
should be well understood, in order to protect the innocent fi-om costs 
and expenses growing out of groundless indictments, and, at the same 
time, to detect real giult, and hold it up to deserved ignominy before 
our own countrymen and the civihzed world. 

I refer to violations of the acta of Congress in relation to the slave- 
trade. 

The history and progress of these acts furnish the best explanations 
of the intentions of their makers. 

Various decisions upon them, by judicial tribunals, during the last 
twenty yeaj-s, have served to settle the just construction of them ; and, 
during the present season, I have officially been called on to perform 
the unpleasant duty of trying an American citizen — one bom and 
educated in New England — for an offence against those acts, which 
placed in jeopardy not only his property and character, but his life. 

It was fortunate for the reputation of this section of our country, 
and the influence of onr free institutions, and our social abhorrence of 
menial slavery, that he appeared, in the end, fo a jury of his fellow- 
citizens, to have scrupulously avoided any interest or participation in 
making men slaves, by kidnapping, or buying, or transporting, or 
selling them into bondage. 

It waa manifest, however, that he allowed his vessel to be chartered 
by slave-dealers ; that she carried merchandise suitable to be sold or 
exchanged for slaves ; that she took passengers on board who had been 
employed in slave vessels, and others who were purchasers of slaves on 
the coast of Africa ; and that he transported some of those persons, as 
voluntary and free passengers, to and from the slave factories on that 

t Cmirt, Provideuoe, B. I., 
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coast ; — but, throughout, he received only the ordinary price of freight 
or passage, and it waa stipulated expressly, in the charter-party of the 
vessel, that nothing illeg^, whether in persons or property, should be 
taken on boariJ his vessel. 

It hence became highly important to decide ■what was and what was 
not illegal, under such circumstances. Or, in other words, how far, 
under the existing laws, a person could engage in carrying freight and 
passengers, connected frith the trade in slaves, -without making himself 
amenable to punishment, capital or otherwise, for violating those laws. 
The resnita of my inquiries on that occi^ion, as collected from the 
language and design of the act of Congress, and the judicial decisions 
which had before been pronounced on them, I shall now summarily 
present to your consideration. 

You will take them in charge as your guide in respect to any com- 
plaints which may be laid before you for transgressions of those acts ; 
and if they shall tend to protect the ti-uly innocent from suffering, and 
to make signal and just examples of the guilty, my purpose in sub- 
mitting them to you will be answered. 

There are four leading propositions which embody what I consider 
the law on this subject. 

First. — Whoever, being an American citizen, receives negroes on 
board his vessel on the coast of Africa, irith an intent to continue them 
in bondage, being interested in them and in the trade, is liable to be 
punished as for a capital offence. 

Secondly. — "Whoever, being such a citizen, cai-ries only merchan- 
dise in his vessel, but is cooperating with others, who carry slaves in 
a different vessel of the United States, fvith the intent to make them 
slaves, and is transporting the merchandise as a participator in the 
slave-trade and its gains, is exposed to a like capital punishment. 

Thirdly. — Whoever is not interested in the slaves, and has not 
kidnapped or taken them on board his vessel with intent to make them 
slaves, but merely carries them from one foreign port to another, for 
others, and for ordinary hire, he is guilty of a misdemeanor under acts 
of Congress, which punish such conduct with heavy fine and imprison- 
ment ; but is not doing what is punished by thrae acts with death, and 
tiie ignominy of piracy. 

Fourthly. — If such person be neither interested in the slaves 
themselves, nor engaged, personally, in mating others slaves, nor 
employed in carrying them, knowing them to be slaves, but transports 
merchandise merely, and that as a carrier of goods for others, to earn 
freight, rather than cooperate in mating or paying for slaves, it is 
not declared to be an offence of any kind hy any of the existing acts 
of Congress. 

All principles can best be illustrated by examples. 

Allow me, then, to make these four positions more clear and intel- 
ligible to you, by some details of the facts and directions recentiy given 

VOL. IL 34* 
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by this court in the case of the Porpoise, commanded by Cyrus Libhy, 
and to whose trial I have just referred. 

I do this for another purpose, also ; and that is, to apprize you of 
some of the kinda of evidence whioh are admissible in such cases, and 
their bearing. Because the proof, in regard to these transactions, is 
often difScult, — complicated, — in severS respects novel in character, 
and doubtful as to its compet«acy. 

Lihby was indicted and tried in the Maine district of the first cir- 
cuit of the United Stat^ Court, at an adjournment, in July, of the 
May term, 1846. 

He belonged to Scarborough, in the State of Maine, and commanded 
the brig Porpoise, a vessel owned by citizens of the United States. 
He was charged with having received on board said brig, on the 8th 
of December, 1846, within flow of the tide, at a place called Lorenzo 
Marquea, on the eastern coast of Africa, a negro called Luez, not held 
to service by the laws of the United States or either of them, and with 
an intent to mate him a slave. 

The defendant was arraigned on this indictment, at an adjourned 
session of the court, in August, 1845, when the indictment was found; 
and pleaded thereto not guilty. 

The trial came on Ji3y 7th, 1846, and, after a full hearing, was 
committed to the jury on the 16tli of that month, under the following 
rulings ; and also the following charge of the court on the various 
questions of law arising in the cat^e. 

Most of the facts will be stated in the opinions of the court, that arc 
necessary to understand the grounds of the law upon them. 

It is sufficient to say here that the Porpoise was proved to belong 
to Q. Richardson, of Gorham, Maine, and to have sailed from Portland 
in 1842, on a freighting voyage, under the command of Libby, both 
being American citizens. 

He was instructed, when reaching Rio Janeiro, as he did in January, 
1843, to report to Knight, Maxwell & Co., as consignees, with author- 
ity in them to let her mr freight, or sell her at a limited price named 
in the instructions. 

On the 14th of January, 1843, they entered into a charter-party 
for her with one Franceco, a Erazili^, for one year, and as much 
longer as was necessary to complete any voyage then begun, at the 
rate of 900 milreas (awut $460) per month, and to carry no persons 
not free, and no goods Olegal in character. 

She sailed thence for the eastern coast of Africa the next month, 
with certain merchandise and free passengers on board, as hereafter 
draeribed ; and while on the coast of Africa, and on her return, was 
employed in the manner which will be stated in the opinion of the 
court. 

On her return, she was informed against by Johnson, a free colored 
man on board, who had been severely punished in Africa for taking a 
boat ashore without leave ; and after examination at Bio before the 
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American minister, consul, and the comminilet of the Amorican 
squfuiroii, was sent home by the latter lor a bieacli of tlie laws of the 
United Stat^ against the slave-trade. 

In the course of the trial, the counsel foi the governiaent offered 
evidence in order to show Libby's knowledge and intents in this voyage, 
— that while on the etetem coast of Africa he had i-eceived on board 
the Porpoise not only the boy called Liiez, and the sole one named in 
the indictment, but another boy by the name of Pedro, who ivas a 
slave, and a brother of Luezj and, at another port, another boy, by the 
name of Guilheme. 

And the government proposed to prove, also, some {acts which took 
place on a prior voyage of the defendant in the Porpoise, on the west- 
em coast of Africa, under the same general charter-party ; and 
urged the admission of all this for the purpose of showing the knowl- 
edge of Libby of the illegal objects of the hurers of the vessel, and of 
the slave character of the black, Luea, when he was taken on board. 

The court ruled that anything done by Libby, or those who char- 
tered the vessel during the voyage, and near the time when Luez was 
taken on board, might be shown, in order to prove his knowledge and 
intents ; but nothing of a separate and independent character, trans- 
acted at a different place, and on a different voyage, and so distant in 
time as not to bear on this transaction, nor he be Ukely to come pre- 
pared to meet or rebut it on this trial. (See note, 1 Denio. R. 574 : 
The People v. Hopson.) 

On the same principle, it was ruled that questions could not be 
asked as to what afterwards became of some of the slaves put on 
board a vessel called the Kentucky, that ssuled to Braail from that 
part of the African coast, while Libby was there, unle^ the govern- 
ment pi-oved first some connection in interest and business between the 
Kentucky and Libby, or between those slaves and the receiving Luez 
on board the Porpoise, which is the only charge in the present uidict- 
ment. 

The letters of G. Richardson, the owner, as well as of his con- 
signees, written to Libby before Lueis was on board, and giving instruc- 
tions as to the object and character of the voyage, though objected to 
by the government as not being competent evidence, were admitted as 
a part of the res gestcB, to show the design with which the vessel was 
sent from this country, and chartered ; and, if believed to be written 
honestly, and not as a cover or artifice to conceal illegal objects, the 
jury were instructed they should tend to rebut any improper views in 
the outset in this voyage of the Porpoise. But if designed to conceal 
illegal objects, they were an aggravation of the offence. So letters of 
freedom, or acknowledgments of manumission to Pedro, at Lorenzo de 
Marks, and to Guilheme, at tilianibane, made before persons styling 
themselves to be notaries public of the Portuguese government, 
with their seals annescd, were also allowed to go to the jury, though 
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objected to by the counsel for the United States,* and pennission -wte 
given to Libby to offer any evidence in his power aa to their being 
genuine, and as to his having possession of them, believing them to ae 
genuine when these hoys were received on hoard. The court said it 
Siould instruct the jnry that, being under the signature and notarial 
seals of persona purporting to he notaciea public, they might be con- 
sidered prima facie genuine, without any collateral proof, and were 
to be presumed to have been executed at the time of their date (1 
Eeyt on Presumptions, 116), which was before the boys came on 
board. The court allowed in evidence, to corroborate them and 
strengthen the probability that they were executed before Libby left 
the coast, the faota that the paper had the royal water-marka on it, 
such as is used by the Portuguese public officers there ; that it had 
also the stamps for duties which are affixed there ; that it was lite 
other paper, in appearance and texture and marts, which is used there 
for public purpose ; that the name of one of the notaries is the name 
of a person known to have acted as a Portuguese notary public there 
on other occasions ; that the aeal annexed to a passport, connected 
with one of the documents, ia the seal used by the oiEcers of the Por- 
tuguese government there j that theae papers were lodged with the 
regular authoritiea at Rio, wlien the Porpoiae arrived there, and were 
forwai'ded here with a certificate on each, by a person purporting to 
be a Portuguese consul, stating that the notaries signing and aealing 
were legal ofScera of Portugal, on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
were accompanied with translations of all into Enghsh, and were so 
forwarded under the signature of the American consul at Eio, as hav- 
ing been applied for by Libby, the prisoner. 

These faots and circumstances were all permitted to go to the jury 
for their consideration, but under instructions to be given upon them 
in the charge, that the papers purporting to he manumi^ions should 
have no weight, unless, in the end, they beheved, from all the testi- 
mony, that Qie accused had them in his possession, or bad seen and 
believed them to be genuine, when he toot Pedro and truilheme on 
board. 

And if he so had them, or so saw and believed, that was sufficient, 
whether the due execution of the papers was technically proved or not. 
For, if so beheving, he, of coarse, did not intend to make them slaves, 
by so receiving and carrying them, since he carried them as free per- 
sons, and, for aught which appears, they still remain free. 

[Both of tbem were then in court, nobodj cMming tliem as slavDs since tliey come 
on board. ] 

After the evidence was closed, and the counsel on both sides had 
submitted their views to the jury, the opinion of the court on the 
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general pi-incipiea of law arising in the case iraa stated, ivith extended 
references to the testimony. 

The law as laid down, on tlie main points, was as follows : 

The first question, made as to the voyage, by the counsel for the 
government, is, that it was illegal, on the Ikce of it, to carry such 
merchandise on freight, from Eio to Africa, as was taken in the Por- 
poise. But the jury were instmcted, that, for aught which had heen 
proved, the voyage of the Porpoise, as planned by the owner, G. Rich- 
ardson, was an ordinary one, and, on its face, not in violation of any 
act of Congress. It was under consignment to Knight, Maxwell & 
Co., for usual employment in carrying freight, or for sale at a limited 
price. 

Next, they were instmcted, that the charter-party entered into by 
the consignees with Franceco for one year for nine hundred milieas, 
or about $450 per month, to carry any lawful merchandise or free 
passengers, was, on its face, not a voyage prohibited by any Uw wliat- 
ever. Yet all these might be colorable and false. 

It was then a further and very important inquiry, whether anything 
occurred afterwards, and in connection with the voyage, which should 
alter the legality of it, in the appearance of its legality. For, how- 
ever lawful in part a voyage might he in ita inception, or external 
features and purports, circumstances might be developed and miscon- 
duct occur afterwards, which would indicate it to he entirely unjustifi- 
able. 

The Porpoise, in this case, after such instructions and such a char- 
ter-party, sailed from Eio in Eebruary, 1844, for the eastern coast of 
Africa, with several passengers on bWd^ who were Brazilians, and 
some of them agents of Eranceco, with a cargo consisting of rum, 
cotton goods, iron bars, gunpowder, brass rings, &c., being articles 
such as are in demand on that coast, and such as usually are sold for 
money, and slaves purchteed sometimes with the proceeds ; or such as 
are often exchanged for slaves. The cargo was laiided there at differ- 
ent factories, under the direction of Paulo and others, and a launch, 
which belonged to him. 

The Porpoise arriving there in April, 1844, and remaining on the 
coast till December, 1844, landing the cargo at the places described, 
tended to show L.'s knowledge of their busine^; and for the same 
purpose he w£k proved also to have gone on shore occasionally, during 
the time, to get provisions at the fectories ; sometimes dined there by 
invitation with Paulo; saw slaves in their yards, and some of the wit- 
nesses swear he was present at times, with themselves, when some 
were bought and branded by Paulo. It was further shown, that he 
sailed in company from Lorenzo de Marks to Inhambane witli a vessel 
called the Kentucky, and raider the control of Franceco and Paulo, 
and took on board there some of her crew, who were Americans, as 
passengers, before the Kentucky loaded with slaves under a BraKilian 
captain and crew, and sailed with thom as sho did to Brazil. 
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That the Porpoise and Kentucky Imng out lights in the night for 
each other in going from Lorenzo de Marks to Inhambane, a voyage 
of sixty or Boventy hours ; that Lihby took on board there one African 
boy, before named, called Guilhome, and another on his return at 
Lorenzo de Mfii-ks, called Pedro, but both supposed to have the man- 
nmi^ion papers before described ; and caiTied no other Africans, unless 
he knowhigly received Luez, as charged in the indictment, and car- 
ried him about fifteen miles to Inaak, where he was landed with Paulo 
and the pilot's crew. 

That after Libby's return from Inhambane, he wsuted, by direction 
of those chartering the Porpoise, till a slave vessel, the Gakfeha, was 
loaded, and sailed the same day he did for Kio,— 'but he with no cargo 
on board the Porpoise, and merely provisions and water and some free 
passengers, and the two boys, Guilheme and Pedro. Various other 
incidents and expressions used by Libby were mven in evidence to 
prove his knowledge of the business in which Pranceco and Paulo 
were engaged, and in rebuttal, showing his disapproval of it; and espec- 
ially the evidence before referred to, in the rulings of the court as to the 
manumission of Guilheme and Pedro, before he took them on board. 
In all of these, the court instmcted the jury, that the conduct of 
Libby, on the whole voyage, must be considei-ed legal or illegal 
according to the real mtentions with which he entered upon it, and 
conducted till its close, accompanied by such acts as Congress has 
made penal. The law reijuires both, to constitute a capital crime, 
intentions to make persons slaves, and such acts as either kidnapping 
them, or receiving them on board a v^sel with such views. For 
intents without acta, or acts without intents, ai-e insufficient. Where 
an act is a crime and capitally punished, courts and juries must 
require very decisive participation in the principal offence by a guilty 
intent, — more than is nec^sair to avoid a contract, to recover for 
what is done or ftii-nished in such a case ; though even there it must 
be clear. 

There they must aid and participate in the principal design, or in 
the illegal acts themselves. (See 1 W. H. E. 165, and cases there 
cited.) 

Without any explanations as to such a voyage, and with such com- 
panions and such a cargo as Libby sailed with from Rio to the 
suspicious coast of Africa, and returning in such polluted company to 
Rio, it might be entirely justifiable to infer that he was a co-partner 
in the slave-trade itself with Paulo and !Franceco, participating in the 
slave-trade itself, by receiving Luez on board ; profiting by its gains, 
blackened by its guilt, intending to assist in the confinement of 
its victims, and cooperating designedly in depriving them of liberty, 
or in perpetuating such a wretched condition by transporting them in 
bondage to a foreign country. And if the jury believed this to be his 
position, after all tJie evidence and oxplanation on his part, then it was 
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competent and proper, however painful, to find him guilty of the capi- 
tal offence charged in this indictment. 

It would make him a prmcipai in the trade; and the jury need not 
trouble themselves about the circumstance that some sections of the 
act of Congre^, like that now under craisideration, did not eo nomine 
punish aiding and abetting, while others did. 

Libhy's conduct in such case would not he lite that of one merely 
an aider, — an acce^ory before or after thefact,~^oran abettor in it; 
but would he that of an active participator, — one of the principals, — 
and eqnally guilty and equally punishable with other principals. 

In short, gentlemen, consider it the law for this trial, that if Libby 
himself was a coowner in the slaves, if he emhai^ked in the profits and 
loss of the slaver's voyage, if he had power and control over the slave 
cargoes, if he united in the kidnapping or confining, the purchase or 
the sale of thein, he was a principal with the others in both heart and 
deed ; and as such, he can and ought to be punished capitally, under 
the act of Congress, for receiving any of them on board of the Por- 
poise. 

. But, on the contrary, he and his counsel deny all this, and they 
offer much evidence, and refer to numeroi:^, circumstances, to rebut it. 

The jiuy will examine them with care, as it is a case of life and 
death ; and if reasonable doubts as to guilt remain, after examining 
them, he is entitled to an acquittal under this indictment, however he 
may be guilty of a different and less crime for cai'rying slaves for 
others aa a mere canier, and be liable to conviction under the other 
indictmeufs now pending against him for such last offence. 

Some of the facta relied on by the prisoner are these : 

From the charter-party iteelf, it is insisted to be clear, that tihby 
liad no idea of entering into the transpoiiation or purchase and sale 
of slaves; that however he may have seen and known the slave 
dealing of his employers, he conducted thi-oughout in accordance with 
the contract, adheiing to it in substance, and not using it as a cover; 
going -with the intent to take no slaves on board, no persons whom 
he supposed to be slaves; buying none, selling none, allomng none to 
touch, his vessel or boats, but only these he believed to be manu- 
mitted like Pedro and Gfiiilheme, or to be the crews of the African 
pilot, like Luez, and wiiioh crew it was necessary to have temporarily 
on board, and to cariy whom, while piloting the vessel, was, of course, 
not within the spirit or letter of the act of Congress. 

It was further insisted, that his birth, education, and principles, all 
preclude the idea he should attempt to violate so important a law of 
his country. That he had no motive for it, in receiving any increased 
wages, — no indemnity, no security; nor had his oivners any object, 
to expose their vessel to forfeiture, or he or his crew any inducement 
to ri^ their livM ai\d property, as well as chai'actev, in such an ille- 
gal enterprise, — the freight, to be paid monthly by the charter, being 
proved to be only an ordinary rate. 
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On all the facta appealed to in support of this -view, connected with 
those urged by the government to sustain a different view, it was for 
the jury, and not the court, to decide what was Libbj'a real object ; 
and, if they believed he received Luez on board knowingly, and sup- 
posed him to be a slave, and with intent to mike oi continue hun a 
slave, they should convict; but if otheiwise, acquit of the capital 
offence. 

The court, as before remarked do not consider thi^ one of tho?e 
cases where a certain actismaxle penil, i\ithout lefeience to mtent 
Because the act of Congress iftelf makes the mtent the gioat 
essence of the offence, as it is, m most cases, of crimes. Without the 
^vxlo animo, — the evil mind, — the guilt to be punished cannot, in 
a case like this, exist. 

It is true that the legislative power may be broad enough to declare 
certain acts to be illegd, and to punish them, without saying anything 
about motives. 

But no act of Congress has, in t«rm3, made such a charter-pai'ty as 
that of the Porpoise unlawful on its face, though made to slavers, and 
to carry their goods. Nor has any act prohibited the freight to the 
coast of Africa, whether ag an owner or carrier for others, of rum or 
gunpowder, or colored cottons, or brass rings, independent of any 
design to use thein by the carrier himself in the slave-trade, or to 
en^ge with them himself in its traffic and merchandise. 

If we, dien, without any express law, were to hold that such a 
voyage or freight was on its face illegal, we should make the law, 
ra&er than expound one already made. It may seem a little singular 
to this generation, but before 1794 it ivag not punished as illegid for 
dtizens of the United States to engage even in the slave-trade itself, 
whether foreign or domestic. 

We had, to be sure, while colonies, been obliged to submit to the 
importation of slaves by the parent country, though under earnest 
remonstrances of our fathers ag^nst it. We had felt its horrors in 
our own persons, — our sons and daughters taken captives by the savages 
and held as slaves, and, at times, so sold in the Montreal market, and 
again and again redeemed, as was Stark himself, the subsequent hero 
of Bennington, by an agent of New Hampshire. 

We have since seen it worse than repeated as to our gallant seamen 
by some of the barbarians of Africa herself,^ by the semi-savages of 
Alters and Tripoh, — till we became powerful enough to avenge our 
wrongs, and prevent a renewal of them- In short, the whole tJnion, 
even before the adoption of the constitution, had gi'adually become 
convinced that the only mode effectually to extirpate what the north- 
ern States considered the curse of slavery, was at an early day to stop 
the addition to the number here from abroad ; not only thi^ cutting 
off a large and constant supply or reinforcement, but putting an end 
to the introduction of new ignorance, new superstitions, new pagan- 
ism, and allowing the arts of civilization and Christianity gradually to 
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elevate and mate more aafe the liberation of slaves long remaining 
here ; and ■when safe, to do it by returning them, more civilized, to 
enlighten and reform slavery at home in Africa, or by releasing them 
here, when fit subjects for emancipation, — thug, in time, to terminate 
the evil throughout and forever. 

Seeing and feeling all this, and that slavery itself might tbi;^, in 
time, safely cease, the prudent framera of the constitution secured a 
right in it to prohibit the slave-trade into the United States after 
1808, with an implied power to prohibit it at once from being carried 
on abi-oad by American citizens ; and left slavery itself to be abolished 
here entirely, and as fast as each State shoald find it expedient and 
secure to itself It is from this apparent that the foreign slave-trade 
with this country was left to each State to legislate foritself till 1808. 
Accordingly, most of the Statra, after the fievolution, even at the 
South, acted promptly for themselves, and prohibited the importation 
of slaves into their own limits from abroad. 

But nothing was done by Congress, under the constitution, in 
respect to the slave-trade, till an act in 1794 made it penal for 
Americans to engage in it abroad. No court or jury of the United 
States could, before that, have inflicted penalties on persons engaged 
in that trade ; nor could ihej then, by that act, have inflicted them on 
those engaged in the slave-ti'ade to the United States. Only the 
judges and juries of each State could enforce their own laira against 
this trade. It is more emphatically tbe rule under a government of 
specified powera, such as the constitution of the Gfeneral Government, 
that its ofBcera cannot regard and punisli as offences anything not 
forbidden by the constitution, or by acta of Congress. 

Tbe further history of the legislation of the General Government on 
this subject is very instructive on this point, as also on the peculiai' 
character and praper coastraction of the particulai' law the prisoner is 
now ti'ied for violating, as distinguished from other laws of a kindred 
bat less severe character. Advei'ting to it, then, for a few minutes, 
— Congress having made, by that first act, the fitting out of a vessel 
here for the foreign slave-trade punishable by a forfeiture of the 
ve^el, and two thousand dollars fine, proceeded next, in 1800, six 
years after, and made any citizen of the United States engaged in 
that trade liable to double the amount of his interest therein ; and, 
'furthermore, they punished with a fine of two thousand dollai's, and 
imprisonment not over two years, the serving in any such vessel by a 
citizen of the United States. 

Nest, in Pebruaiy, 1803, Congress, in aid of those States which 
had voluntarily prohibited the slave-trade into their boundaries from 
abroad, made it penal to import slaves into them, and forfeited the 
yeasei in addition to imposing a fine for each negro thus introduced. 
. Again, on March 2d, 1807, Congress, in its eagerness to exercise 
the constitutional right to prohibit tiie slave-trade to this country at 
all after the commencement of 1808, passed a law in advance, 

vol. II. 35 
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^^ forhidcting any such importations, under the j 
forfeiting the vessel, and paying a fine of twenty thousand doUara, and 
imposing a further fine of five thousand dollai'S on any person aiding 
or abetting therein, and subjecting those interested in the slaves them- 
selves to imprisonment as well aa fine. 

After this, it was not till the treaty of Ghent stipulated for further 
measures towaiiila the abolition of the trade that, in 1818, an act was 
passed forfeiting any vessel of the United States engaged in that 
trade, to or fi-om any place whatsoever ; and, furthermore, imposed 
a fine from one to five thousand dollars, and imprisonment from three 
to five years. 

It punished, in like manner, the transportation from any place abroad 
of a negro or mulatto not held to service by any of our own laws, 
and made some other modifications of former acts on this subject 
But not content with this moderation for the worst eases, and seeing 
there were different degrees of turpitude in the mere carrying of slaves, 
and being engaged on the African coast, or any foreign shore, in the 
kidnapping of mem, or securing them on board, or in decoying or 
forcing them on board in any way, to make tliem slaves, CongresSj in 
A. D. 1820, passed an act, declaring the latter offence a pmicy, and 
punishable with death. 

This is the act, and not that of 1818, or any prior or milder one, 
under which the prisoner is now on tilal for his Hfe. 

Eat to hold, under this last law, that the mere carrying of cottons or 
rum to the coast of Afi:ica, witliout regard to intent, and irithout 
meaning to make men slaves, by seizing or carrying them away, is a 
capital offence, when Congress has not said so, would be a great 
stretch of judicial legislation. Congress has not done all things on 
this subject, because it has done some. This has been shown fully in 
the history of its legislation just sketched to you. So, if one State, for 
instance, prohibit selling spirits without a license, another does not. 
But the judges, by construction, cannot punish such sale in the latter 
State, imless it is prohibited there also. So of the keeping of gun- 

?owder, in large quantities, in cities. So of carrying deadly weapons, 
hey are punishable only by the courts of a State where they are pro- 
hibited, and not by the United States courts, unless expressly made 
penal by some act of Oongi-ess or the constitution. If we were to 
pronounce the carrying such goods as the Porpoise freighted illegal, 
and a capital offence, without reference to the intent not to be engaged 
in making negroes slaves, or even carrying them on boai'd, where 
should we stop 1- 

The whole ti'ade to Africa, by such a system of construction, might 
bs abolished as illegal, and this, too, by the judicial tribunals alone. 

That whole trade is ail, more or leas, in articles suitable to be ex- 
changed for slaves, or sold there, and the money invested in slaves. 
The owners of the cargoes know this, who cai'ry for themselves, as 
well as the owners of vesseb who carry such articles for others. The 
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whole coast, from the Istbmus of Suez to Algiers and Morocco, aad 
the mouth of the Niger, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, to Cape 
Inaak, to Mozambique, Zanzibar, and the Red Seii, — the whole is black 
■with slavery, and has been prolKibly since the days of Joseph, who was 
sold to the Ishmaelites to be a slave in Egypt. And the great export 
of Africa now — not the only, but paramount one — is slaves ; as much 
as silver is from Mexico, and coffee from Cuba. Slaves are the chief 
means of payment from the interior for their wants in foreign 
merchandise, and ai-e universally made, used and sold. The Pacha 
of Egypt, one of the most enlightened rulers in Africa, though pro- 
feeing io abolish the slave-trade, is beheved by travellers to go even 
beyond this, and to make annual incursions over his Ethiopian oorders 
to fill his armies and household with captive slaves. 

And till education and Chrisiaanity elevate the African mhid — 
elevate their governments — above the savage practice of making cap- 
tives in vrara slaves, rather than mere prisoner, to be exchanged, — 
for this is the great seat and sonree of the evil, and has been in aU 
ages, — I say, till these great principles, with re-coloaization and 
advances in industry and the arts, lead the African people to mitigate 
the horrors of n'ar as to prisoners, as has been their influence in 
modern Europe, since our proud British ancestors were sold into 
bondage in the slave-markets of Rome, and induce them to produce 
articles enough, independent of slaves, to exchange or sell, to supply 
their wants in foreign merchandise, nothing but the extirpation of the 
foreign slave-trade can be at all effective in lessening the evils of 
slavery in that wretched quarter of the globe. 

In regard to the American efforts to break up the foreign slave- 
trade, and to take away the demand and the mai'ket, whether by fleets 
on the coast, or penal severities inflicted here, the courts of the 
United States can go, and are disposed to go, as fer and as fast as the 
laws permit. But they cannot go further, without exerefeing judicial 
legislation, without usurpation, without infidelity to their oattis. 

We are mere agents of the laws, to execute, and not enlarge or add 
to them. If they reach only to punish carrying slaves, we cannot 
extend them to punish carrying merchandise. Whenever Congress 
may choose to go further, and pimish, as illegal, the transportation of 
any merchandise to Africa, whether by its owners or for owners, and 
those others mere merchants or slave-dealers, — if that merchandise be 
such as is usually exchanged for slaves, then such a voyage can be 
treated as illegal ; but not till then, unless imdertaken with the intent 
to participate in that trade, and accompanied, before its close, by acts 
of seizmg or receiving on board slaves, knowing them to be such. 

So, if Congress should please to go further still, and can do it con- 
stitutionally, and pronounce it illegal to cai'ry articles to any slave- 
holdmg country, — Braail or elsewhere,— suitable to be used by slaves, 
and to thus help sustain the institution or condition of slavery,— 
whether shoes, ploughs or clothes, of domestic or foreign manufiictiire, 
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— 01- make it penal to bring hither or consume the productions of slave- 
lahor, — whether cotton, or sugar, or tobacco, — the courts of the United 
States can then, but not till then, punish snch acts. These acts are, 
ill the views of some, sinful, and should be denounced as illegal. And 
England has, of late years, actually imposed a higher and discriminat- 
ing duty against slave-gTOwn sugar, though allowing it to be imported 
and used. But recently she has abolished that discrimination, seeing, 
probably, if it was immoral or inexpedient to consume sugar unless 
under a higher duty, it was immoral, if not inexpedient, to consume 
it at all, on account of its vicious origin ; and not probably being yet 
prepared, mth some, to hold the use of ail ai-ticles produced by slave- 
labor as a culpable parficipation in its guilt. But let the TTnited 
States goTerament prohibit the eonaiimption, or purchase, or sale of 
articles produced by slave-labor, black or white, or the sale of any- 
thing likely to be nsed in the slave-trade, — it will then behoove coui'ta 
and juries to enforce such prohibitions, if they can do it constitution- 
,1IT. 

But till then we possess no authority, acting on common-law 
principles, or any subtle distinctions in the metaphysics of moral 
science, to set up our private opinions and attempt to enforce them, 
without any le^slative warrant from Congress. 

A smgle illustration more on these distinctions, and I have done 
with them. 

It is drawn from a practice common elsewhere, but which, it may 
well be a cause of gratitude, is less known among ourselves. Two 
duellists proceed to l£e field of honor, with their weapons and seconds. 
The seconds aid and abet, by arranging the terms of the fight, by load- 
ing the pistols, and giving ordei's to fire, and hence are punishable like 
the principals. But who ever heard that the coachman, or hack- 
driver, or conductor of the railroad-cars, who aided to carry them or 
their pistols and balls, was ever indicted as principal, or punished 
33 such 1 The cai-riers may have known the intention of the parties 
to fight, but they had no object beyond their own fare, or common 
wages, in their customary business of carrying persons and things for 
hire. 

If this was merely the design of Liblw, and nothing moi-e, it is clear 
that he cannot be punished for a capital offence. Something has been 
said of former decisions bearing on this question, aa more or less 
stringent. The principle involved in Baptist's case (2 Story 240), 
decided by my eminent predecessor, was the same as that adopted here. 
The facts there differed from this, as to the commencement of the 
voyage being more disconnected witli the trade itself; but the conduct 
there aftenrards, in tttking known and shacHed slaves on board, and 
carrying them from one foreign port to another, was open, reiterated, 
and Sii- sti'onger than in the present instance. 

Jjfor am I aware of any decided case, connected with these questions. 
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where tbe courts of the United States have helcl doctrines concerning 
them different from those just laid down. 

Take up, then, gentlemen, all the circumstances in the present case, 
differing as Tvell as Bimilar to that of Battis, and any former decis- 
ions. Look at the whole real object and character and conduct of the 
voyage, and then decide whether the three points are satisfactorily 
made out or not, which are necessary to convict under this indictment, 
namely : 

1. That Inbhy was a part of the crew or ship's company of a 
vessel of the United States. 

2. That he received Lucz on board the Porpoise about the 8th 
of December, 1844. 

8. That he did it with intent to make him a slave. 

I omit repeating to you, gentlemen, any further details under this 
or other heads, which were gone into in the charge in Libby's case, 
lest yonr patience would be taxed too much. 

And I conclude with what was said there as applicable to all com- 
plaints of a like kind coming before you. That while, on the one 
hand, you cannot be too anxious to vindicate your coantry from any 
imputation of connivance at the illegal trafSc in slaves from the 
African coast, and to punish every offence, satisfactorily proved, 
against ite laws on this subject (this nation being first and foremost in 
the world to hold up such offences to condign severity of punishment), 
and solicitous, as we all are, to show every people that no reasonable 
effiirt will be spared to sustain the policy of most of the present 
governments of Christendom to suppr^s that inhuman traffic, yet 
you wOl, of course, abide by your oaths in doing this, and convict 
the prisoner only if guilty under the laws and the evidence. And 
you will be happy to find, in any case, if these laws and the evidence 
justjfy the conclc^ion, that one of your own countrymen, charged ■with 
this crime, has been so true to the biddings of duty, and so faithful to 
the laws, — so observant of the honors and character of the place of his 
birth and education, — as not to pollute his hands mth participating in 
the gain or the turpitude of what in the present age ia generally 
regarded so ignominious, as well as cruel, as the trade in human blood. 

YOL, II, 35* 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIAL DEPART- 
MENT, 35IADE TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
CONCORD, N. H., NOT. 19, 1850. 



The Committee on the Judiciai-y ask leave to report, tliat they 
have carefully examined those parts of the existing constitution -which 
relate to the suhject confided to them. 

Constitutions heing the great fundamental laws passed by the peo- 
ple, should, in our view, not he recommended to be changed, except in 
matters and to an extent clearly desired by the people. To that 
extent, so fiir as ascertainable by us, we have, therefore, considered it 
onr doty to go, notwithstanding the private opinions of some of us 
differ on several of tlie matters proposed to be changed. Thns guided 
in our deliberations, we first considered the alterations which might be 
proper in the term or tenure of office in our different judicial func- 
tionaries. In tlie present condition of pablic opinion in the State, a 
majority of the committee think that this term should be different in 
most class^ of judges from what now exists. It is now, except with 
justices of the peace, during good behavior, in them, it is only for 
five years ; in order, after that period, to bring their behavior under 
public consideration, and to reappoint them or not, as the conduct of 
each incumbent and as the pubhc interests may appear to require. 

We think this provision for a short term of office has operated well 
in practice, and would, therefore, advise the adoption of a like system 
as to all judicial officers ; though with more hesitancy as to the judges 
of the Snperior Court than others. It is true, that by address to the 
Governor and Council, or by impeachment, judicial officers can now be 
removed at any time ; but some defects of character, and some kinds 
of unfitness mat may be developed, would seem to be corrected with 
more delicacy, and with equal if not greater efficiency, by omitting to 
reappoint where at limited intervals a reappointment is made to come 
under consideration ; while the incumbent, by receiving a reappoint- 
ment, will obtain one of the most grateful rewards and powerful 
encouragements to well-doing which belong to public life. 

The experience on this subject in this country has not, to the extent 
originally feared, proved unfavorable to the stability of the judi- 
ciary under short teriaa of office; it being found in practice not 
unusual to reappoint, while the incumbent, by g^d legal acquire- 
ments, sound health and close attention to his public duties, seems 
worthy of it. 

On account of this change in the length of the terms of judicial 
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office, and tlie incurabents coming under review as to fitness so often, 
we have recommended not to retain longer the disability on acconnt of 
mere age. 

As the judges of the Superior Court are the meat important of this 
class of officers, and -would be likelj to serve at lower salai-ies when 
the term is longer, and ivould be capable, by more experience in 
office, to understand better their more difficult and responsible duties, 
we propose to shorten their terms only to six years, and those of 
county judges and judges and registers of probate to four years, and 
justices of the peace, as well as trial justices, to two years. 

Another argument in fevor of sis and four years, rather than five, 
for the higher judges, and two instead of otherwise for ordinary 
justjcea of toe peace and trial j nstices, is the economy of time in elect- 
ing them at the biennial periods, which seem to be preferred by the 
convention for electing representatives to the Legislature, aJid for the 
stated meetings of the Gtovernor and Senate. 

The attention of this committee was next bestowed on some changes 
in the appointing power as fo judicial officers. They are now selected 
by the Governor and Council; but public opinion seems to us to 
require that, as a genei-al rule, so many of them be appointed directly 
by the people aa can be without tflo gi'eat expense and loss of time, 
and as are likely to be sufficiently known to tliem. It is, too, in our 
view, the right of the people in republics pei'sonally to exercise all 
official duties, and personally to act in all public afftiii-s. But when 
this is not convenient, and is very laborious and expensive, except in 
democracies quite small as regards both numbers and territory, the 
people have the same right to act by agents for legislation, for 
executive purposes and judicial, as they have to act individually and 
directly. And it is a matter of usage not to be changed too greatly 
and suddenly, as well as of convenience, economy and benefit to them- 
selves, whefter, in practice, they appoint at once every agent, or 
appoint some through the instrumentality of other agents of their own 
selection. In both cases the people, as they should, control and 
govern. 

Hence, when a class of candidates for office or agencies may reside 
so remote from some of the community, or be of such a character and 
profession, as not to be probably well known to most of them, a major- 
ity of us think it is for the attvantage of the people themselves, both 
in point of economy and of a wise choice, tl^t such agents be not 
selected by the people at large and directly, but by a few others of 
their own choice, less expensively, living nearer and likely to know 
them better, and under strict accountability to the people for making 
a good choice. The few thus electing will stall be a part of the 
people themselves ; will be by all of them in districts appointed agents 
for all ; and will, by their residence and public standing, be more likely 
to be better acquainted with the candidal^ and their peculiar qualifi- 
cations than the whole people, most of whom have never or seldom 
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seen them, nor heard of them, nor live so near to them aa to be able 
readily to inquire into their fitness. 

But when the ofEce ia of a mere local and limited character, and 
the candidates reside near, and are probably well known to that part 
of the people who may vote for them, any aid of intermediate agents 
may well be dispensed with. CoiMeq^uently, as ordinary justices of 
the peace and trial justices should belong to the town where they offi- 
ciate, the people of the town — -these small democracies, or republics in 
miniature — ai-e presumed to know the candidates in person, to be 
acquainted well with their qualifications, and to be able, with ease, 
economy, safety, and in most respects with benefit to themselves, to 
elect them directly. Their own judgments, in such cases, are also not 
BO expcsed to sinister influences by others, or sudden impulses, and 
their confidence reposed in the incumbent and hia decisions will be 
greater. Hence we recommend this change in the mode of the 
appointment of ordinary and of trial justices, except where more than 
one trial justice in a town is provided for by the Legislature ; and then 
that one of them shall be appointed by the Gkivernor and Senate, 
in order to attempt to overcome any political bias or error crept in 
from exciting causes, and to insure in such cases more fully the con- 
fidence of all in the fair administration of the laws by these local 
tribunals. 

For reasons similar to what have influenced us to recommend the 
selection of justices of the peace and trial justices hj the people, we 
advise that all county judges, and commissioners, and judges and 
registers of probate for each county, be elected by the people of each 
county, the candidates residing so near to most of them, in our present 
system of small comities, aa to be likely to be generally known or 
easily inquired about, and their qualifications well ascertained. Prom 
the large amount of property adjudicated on by judges of probate, and 
the great trusts reposed in fiiem, some of us are willing to have their 
appointment remam as now ; but a majority of the committee think 
that it should come within the general role as to ofliees for counties. 
The judges of the Superior Court, however, acting as they do for the 
whole State, and not any one town or county, stand difierently. They 
would, by analogy, receive their appointment from the people of the 
whole State, voting directly for them. Yet, considering that they are 
not political officers, are not likely to be much known to the people of 
every town, and that full information as to their qualifications would 
not usually esiat, and could not readily be obtained as to candidates 
residing in remote sections, we consider it wiser for the people to 
select them through the Governor and Senate. Such information 
could more easily he obtained by the latter, if not already exiating, as 
aome of the Senate come from every district of the State. 

And the people, when generally intelligent, as ours are, would be 
no more unwilling to have judges selected by agents of themselves, 
and accountable to themselves, when those agente are so situated aa 
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prolialily to kEow the candidates better, and procure better judges for 
the comimanitj, than they are to hare judges at all to act in admin- 
istering the laws for the people, rather than themselves attempting to 
do it in person ; or to have agents to legislate or exeouta the laws for 
them, instead of doing it themselves. The people virtually appoint 
the judge in both instances, though in one they do it per se, ia 
person, and in the other ^er aliud, or by agents. In neither case is 
the right or competency of the people called in question ; but the 
convenience and economy and intelligence of the representative 
system is preferred, for Uie benefit of the people themselveSj wbere 
the action ia to be oa matters remote in distance, and operating over a 
wide area. Why else are the members of this convention, as agents 
of the people, now deliberating and examining for them? It has 
probably been for reasons, in part, like these, that no judge of the 
Superior Coui-t for the State at large has ever, heretofore, been appointed 
directly by the people of the whole State ; and, indeed, the nile has 
not been very different as fo political ofGcers — none acting as State 
officers at large liaving been elected by the irbole people directly, 
except the governor; and he may well be an exception, as he is usually 
a pereoD known to all parts of iJie State, has nsnally been before all 
the people in other eminent offices, and is criticized and bis qualifica- 
tions made Imown fully to the people through political and party 
presses. 

But it is certainly safer for judicial independence and impartiality, 
the less a candidate for judge has mingled in party strife, ajid has 
been known in the movements of the political world, however proper it 
may be in a free country, and among a selE-goreming people, for every 
citizen fo possess decidm opinions on all great questioas, and in no situa- 
tion to halt or felter in sustaining them. By the mode we propose, 
there is, too, introduced a more populai- and legislative element in the 
selection, by the assent of the Senate, than when the assent of a mere 
Council, as heretofore, was required ; and yet more freedom from party 
mterference or party dictation in the judiciary is secured than would 
be likely to exist in an election wholly popular. 

A few woi-ds as to precedents bearing on this point. It is a mis- 
talte to suppose that the experiment of electing a judge of a Superior 
Court for the whole State, by the people directly, has been to much 
extent tried in other States, or ti-ied at all with better success. It is 
trae that many other States have shortened the term of oflice, as we 
propose to, and others have elected them by the Legislature — one 
braacli of which we propose to have participate here. But it is 
believed that, in respect to this class of judges, not over four or five 
States out of thirty-one have thought it proper to mate the experi- 
ment of a popular election by the people of the whole Stete, directly ; 
and die success which has attended it in some of them, in public 
economy, convenience and useful qualifications of those elected, is 
considered by many aa very problematical. Beside the precedents set, 
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in a largo majority of the States, against it, ive have our own experi- 
ence to show whether, in the mode heretofore acted on, and propoaed 
to he still retained aa to the Superior Court, the people of this State 
have not been blessed with as learned and feithful a succession of 
judges, in their higher courts, as any of the few States who have 
adopted a different system. 

The course we pursue, under the constitution of the United States, 
— it being the fundamental law on many important subjects for us, — 
in conjunction with our sister States, throws light on the course of 
reasoning we have adopted, and is a distinguished precedent for our 
guide. That constitution, after being in operation over half a century, 
has neyer been altered as to the appointment of judges of the Supreme 
Court by the chief msigistrate and Senate, and never made it elective 
directly by the people of the United States. Wor is this last mode 
laiown to have ever been seriously thought of, so strong are the rea- 
sons against it, before enumerated, aa applicable here, of great distance 
of the residence of some of the candidates from that of many of the 
people, and their qualifications so little known to them all personally. 

As a pi-ecedent, likewise, can any one believe that a selection of 
those judges hy a direct vote of the whole people of the Union would 
have given to the country a better conrt 1 

In respect to the filling of vacancies, which must be very numerous 
among so many hundreds of offices, by declining to accept, by resig- 
nation, I'emovaJs, and death, and great time and expense I'equired to 
fill them by the people, we recommend, on the ground of convenience 
and economy, that they he filled by the appointing power, in each case, 
permanently; but that, temporaiTly, in county officers, the judges of 
the county or commissioners (when no such jadges exiat) fill the 
vacancies till town-meetings in the county can, with convenience, be 
notified and convened ; and in case of offioei^ appointed by the Gover- 
nor and Senate, the former alone fill them til! a regular biennial session 
of tlie Senate happens. 

The subject of the jurisdiction, and mode of proceeding in chancery, 
has been discussed some, in committee of the whole, in the convention ; 
and we recommend a change only in the latter, believing that the 
jurisdiction can safely be intrusted to the Legislature, under the limi- 
tation of the 20th article of the bill of rights as it has been amended, 
and of the 90th section of the 2d part of the constitution. It becomes, 
too, of less importance, under the additional provision which we now 
recommend ; and which is, to make each party file an oath to the truth 
of his pleadings, and to allow either to have any lacts in dispute settled 
by a jury, and to have the benefit of the testimony of his antagonist 
on the stand, if he pleases to call him. 

The last clause in that 20th article has become unnecessary, by tbi 
amendment already adopted by the convention in the former part oi 
it, and by the admiralty jurisdiction over seamen's wages, and tiwis- 
actions happening on the high seas, being, by the federal constitution, 
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traraferi'ed to the cognizance of the General Gtoverameat. We there- 
fore advise that it be stricten out. Tho only remaining head for con- 
sideration, in respect to the judiciary, is the jurisdiction that ought to 
be confided to the different judicial tribunals. 

We propose to leave that to he regulated, from time to time, by the 
Le^slature, as it has been heretofore, and as public convenience may 
appear to demand, except in respect to justices of the peace, and the 
new courts by trial justice. Here we advise great and interesting 
changes. In regard to the jurisdiction of justices of the peace, we 
propose to transfer all of it, in the hearing of civil causes, to trial 
justices, — to be fixed by the Legislature, and not exceeding three in 
each foivn,— and to invest them with jnrisdiction over all civil causes 
where the amount in controTcrsy does not exceed ^50, except cases 
involving the title to real estate ; and leaving to the Legislature, from 
time to time, to regulate the criminal jurisdiction of both classes of 
justices, as well as those of the quorum, and those through the State, 
and the miscellaneous duties of ail of them, and the term of office, and 
mode of appointing the latter classes. We further recommend that, 
in all cases, civil or criminal, except to bind over for trial elsewhere, 
either parly be entitled to a trial by a jury, before the trial justices 
of the town where the proceeding is instituted ; and that, in all cases, 
the proceeding shall be. instituted in the town where one of the partis 
resides. We advise, too, that the jury consist of any number, not 
exceeding six, which the party askmg it may desire ; and the decision 
of the jury to be final on all matters of fact submitted to it, and not 
appealable from by writ of error, or otherwise as to the law, where the 
sum in controversy is less than ten dollars, 

It is conceded that these are great changes in the jurisdiction and 
trials by local tribunals ; but we advise them from a conviction that 
the existing complaints concerning the delay and expense in the present 
administi-ation of justice can in tliis way be mostly cured. There 
have been several memorials referred to «s, ^king like changes. And 
it is a strong commendation of the mode propped, that it will give 
redress, in all small disputes, nearer every man's door, — by judges, 
too, mostly of his own selection, — at much less expense, by cutting 
off appeals on facts, and yet preserve, unimpah'ed, the sacred palladium 
of a trial by jury. It is our belief that the present evils grow out of 
the present defective judicial system, and not from any omission of 
duties hj the pi'esent judicial officers. 

It is a i-emarkable fact, in sapportof this view, that from the returns 
made to this convention, by the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the county of Belknap, it appears that the whole number of judg- 
ments rendered in a given time was 73 under )|25, and 60 between 
|25 and $50 ; while between $50 and $75 it was only 37, and 
between |75 and |100 only 14, and only 60 over $100,— making 
those for less than $50 near twenty per cent, more in number than 
all above that amount, and from double to treble all between $50 and 
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^100. In anotiier county, Merrimaok, and the only other from which 
returns are yet obtained and printed, no statement is made of the cases 
over $100, but thoae judgments over $50, for 1849, and less than 
$100, are only about 56 in number, and those under f50 are 163, or 
nearly treble in number. 

In both of these counties, likewise, the co3t recovered appears to be 
nearly as laxge as the debt in the cases below $25, while in those 
above its proportion is considerably less. 

The evU is thus apparent in the small tind of litigation, and the 
large costs on it, which cover the dockets of the higher courts, and 
which must be much diminished by the amendments we propose. 

We can devise no mode so likely, in our view, as this, to reach the 
root of the evils ; and, what is most desirable in all amendments of 
constitutions, to satisfy that community which is to be governed by 
them. 

As a still further check to vexatious litigation, the Legislature, more 
properly than the convention, could, with public advantage, impose 
cost in all cases of actions in higher courts, ajid no recovery had of the 
amount T,vithin their jurisdiction, nor any feir ground existing to expect 
such a recovery. And ao, in case of any appeal or writ of eiior, with- 
out success in reversing the judgment below, in fuU oi m part, the 
party who carries the ease up can be made to, and should pay laige 
cost. 

One subject more deserves some attention, as it is, in one aspcot 
judicial, and open, in our opinion, to improvement. 

There is a clause in the constitution requiring the judges ot the 
Sujperior Court to give their opinions to the Legislature and governor on 
questions of law ; and we recommend a change, imposing this duty on 
the attorney-general. He is theoretically the law-officer of the gov- 
ernment. A change like tlm has already been introduced in some 
other States, and it accords with the constitution and practice of the 
government of the United States. As the pravision now stands, it is 
often embarrafeing to a judicial officer to give an opinion on a question 
without argument on either side ; and wmeh question may be already 
pending, before him, between private parties, or soon to come before 
him, and their rights be prejudged without a fuU and impartial 
hearing. 

Having gone through with the matters technically judicial, whore 
any amendment is proposed by this committee, we would suggest 
another change in relation to toe attorney-general and solicitors of 
counties. They are so connected with the judiciary that their appoint- 
ment and term of office ought, in our view, by analogy, to be similar, 
and the solicitors be elected by the people in then- counties, and the 
attorney-gensral, for the whole State, be appointed by the governor 
and senate ; and that the former should hold office for the term of 
four, and the latter six years. 

With a view of carrying these various recommendations into effect. 
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the committee advise the passage, by the convention, of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, Tha,t the last period or paragraph in the 35th aitiole of 
the bill of rights, on the term or tenure of judicial office, having been 
stricien out by the convention, that the 73cl article in the 2d part of 
the constitution, on the same subject, be amended, so as to sti-ike out, 
after the ■word offices, to the word provided, and insert : " If judges 
of the Superior Court, six years ; if judges or commissioners, or judges 
of probate, registers, and solicitors for counties, four years ; and if 
jiBtices of the peace, or trial jii^tieos, two years." 

That the word President, in this section, be stricken out, and the 
word Governor inserted. 

And that there he added, at the close of this section, the following 
words : " When vacancies occur, in any way, in any of these ofGces, 
they shall be filled up, permanently, by the same power ivhieh filled 
the office ori^nally ; but that the county judges as to county offices, 
and the Governor alone as to those appointed by him and the Senate, 
may temporarily supply the vacancy, till the regular appointing power 
can conveniently act on the subject " 

That in the 46th aitiele, on the subject of the appointing power as 
to judicial officers, &c , iho woids judicial officers, solicitors, and 
registers of probate, bo stijcken out, and insert, after all, judges of 
the Superior Court. 

And that there be added, at the close of the section, "And all 
juciicial officers for counties, including judges and registers of probate, 
and also solicitors for counties, be elected by the people of the respect- 
ive counti^ ; and all justices of the peace, and all trial justices, by the 
respective towns in which they reside ; except that when more than one 
trial justice is allowed, he shall be appointed by the Governor and 
Senate as afor^aid; and that justices of the quorum, and those 
throughout the State, be appointed, and their duties defined, and term 
of office limited, as the Legislature may direct." 

That in this and all other sections, in respect to judicial officers, the 
word Council be stricken out, and Senate substituted. 

That in the 74th section, 2d part, the words justices of the Superior 
Court be stricken out, and attorney- general inserted in its place. 

That the TSth and 78th sections be stricken out, the subjects being 
substantially provided for elsewhere. 

That, in the 77th section, the word empotoered be stricken out, and 
the word required inserted in place of it ; and that the word trial be 
inserted before the \{QiiA justices. Also, strike trnX four pounds, and 
insert Jifty dollars. After the word concerned, strike out the rest 
of the section, and insert these words: "The number of said trial 
justices to be at least one in each town or city, but not exceeding 
three, to he fixed by the Legislature; and one of the parties before them 
must belong to the town or city where the justices reside, and each 
party have the liberty of a trial by jury, not over six in number, 
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whose verdict shall be fiioal on the facts in all cases, and not to be 
appealed from, or reversed as to the law, in any way, in any case, by 
a higher tribunal, unless the sum in controversy is larger than ten 
dollars. The criminal jurisdiction of trial justices, and justices of the 
peace, and of justices of the quornm, and of those throughout the 
State, shall be regukted by the Legislature." 

That after the word peace, in the 94th section, there he inserted, 
and trial justices. 

That the 20th ai-ticle in the bill of rights, relating to tJie judiciary, 
stand as it has been amended by the convention, but to strike out all 
the woi'ds a&erjtiry. 

That to the 76th section of the 2d part be added these words : 
" And they shall provide that, in proceedings in chancery, both parties 
shall file an oath to the truth of then- respective pleadings, and each 
party possess the right to have the fecfs in issue tried by a jury, and 
to use before them the testimony of his a-^ "' " 
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HON. JOSEPH STORY,* 



On this occasion, possessing at once 30 mucli interest and solem- 
nity, the court would adopt a course similar to tLat pursued on this 
subject in another district of the circuit The gentlemen of the bar 
might jest assured that the appropriate le^jlutions just offered should 
be entered on the records. They have the full coneurrence of the 
whole court. The feelings of regret on account of the lamented 
decease of Judge Story, and the sympathies evinced towards his family, 
wMcli had been expressed so widely, were common both to his associ- 
ates and himself. There was no necessity to repeat the detailed review 
of the public services and private character of his predecessor, on which 
others have dwelt so impressively, whose longer and closer mtimacy 
with the deceased rendered it proper that they should enlarge, when 
the hand of death had interposed to sever that intimacy till the resur- 
rection of the just. 

He would add, however, what had been said hy him in substance in 
another pai't of the circuit, that all of the profession residing within 
it, and to somo extent within the Union, — and, indeed, wherever an 
enlarged jurisprudence, connected with commercial, constitutional, and 
national topics, exists, — may well take the liberty to express, what 
they cannot hut feel, a deep sense of the great loss they have sustained. 
The learning and eloquence which in him near a third of a century 
adorned this bench, and that of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the tomb has closed over forever. Ton mil no longer listen to the 
tongue that so long, and so ably vindicated here the jurisdiction and 
powers of the Greneral Government ; and while, in the decision of private 
rights, he defended innocence with ardor, and relieved the oppressed by 
a most liberal exercise of eqnitiible principles, and lost no fit occasion to 
expose injustice and punish fraud, his motives always had the good 
fortune to be respected, even by those who differed from him in his 
judgments. 

It is a great consolation, when such men are removed from their 
elevated sphere on earth, that they have not lived in vain for the 
future, any more than the past, in respect to their fellow-men. The 
courtesy and blandncss of manner which so strongly characterized 
him will long be rememhered by most of us, as models for imitation. 

* At a meeting of tho tor of tho Ciccnit Conrt in New Hampsliire, Octolier 8tli, 
1845, a series of resolutions was aclopted, commeniifitory of tho great worth, of the 
Hon. Joseph Story, deceased, lately a judge of this court. Thay wore presented t 
the eoart at ita opening, at which time this address w ' " 
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And his pure life, unspotted aa tlie ermine of the justice he a 
ter&3, — his unwearied toils in serving hia country and profession, — 
have sown seeds which will long yield to hoth a rich harvest, and 
have met with their rewards from graffiful millions, which will long 
encourage our youth, as well as those of more advanced age, to emulate 
hia example. It is fortunate that the records of much of his various 
labors will survive for the edification of us all. And painful to many 
as has been the death of one distinguished by so many excellences and 
so much usefulness, it is a source of gratitude that his efforts were 
spared to the world so long, and till he accomplished so much ; and 
that the fruits of them can never die, while the law endures as a science, 
and genius, industry, and ambition, nobly employed, are held in vene- 
ration among men. 
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